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IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGING EIHNIC-GROUP 

REPRESENTATION IN THE POPULATION: 
UNITED STATES, MIDWEST, INDIANA AND 
SELECTED COUNTIES 
(Part 2 of 3 Parts) 

FOREWORD 

This manpower study presents data on population, education^ academic 
preparationt socio-economic characteristics and employment for various ethnic 
groups In three separate reports (parts). Trends are Identified and compari- 
sons are made between Indiana* Regional and National situations. Data are 
presented separately for selected Indiana counties due to startling differences 
In the concentration of ethnic groups. Projections show growing proportions 
and diversities of Minorities with significant differences in characteristics 
among groups. 

Presentation of this information is not meant to put down any group or to 
point fingers at anyone. Rather, it is meant to make us aware of the changing 
human resources environment and accompanying economic situation so that we can 
effectively cooperate among ourselves to provide appropriate opportunities for 
all citizens to develop to and perform at the highest levels possible. 

PART I was published as Manpower Report 86-2 . dated 31 March 1986 (general 
title as above). It contains broad findings, highlights, selected summary data 
and f^elated information, including comparisons among the U.S, Indiana and four 
Indiana counties with the largest Minority populations: 

Marlon County Lake County Allen County St. Joseph County. 

PART H (this report), an expansion of Part I, contains additional and 
more extensive discussion and supportive data In tabular and figure form» 
including comparisons between the U.S., the Midwest Region, Indiana and the 22 
Indiana counties having at least 1,000 Minorities In their populations In 1980. 
These counties are 



Harlon County 
Lake County 
Allen County 
St. Joseph County 
Vanderburgh County 
Madison County 



LaPorte County 
Delaware County 
Vigo County 
Elkhart County 
Grant County 
Nonroe County 



Howard County 
Clark County 
Tippecanoe County 
Mayne County 
Floyd County 
Porter County 



NIail County 
BarthoiOMw County 
Johnson County 
Hail 1 ton County 



PART III I s compr I sed of extens I ve and deta 1 1 ed append I ces conta 1 n 1 ng 
U.S., Midwest, Indiana, and selected-county data appl I cable for historical 
reference, planning, or further research. The corresponding appendices In Part 
III are referenced In Part II. Specific demographic and socio-economic data 
and Information In these reports show that significant changes In the U.S. and 
Indiana are occurring In rather specific locations In a number of ways. 
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Those who might think that the size of Indiana's Minority population, now 
10 percent of the total » is relatively "small," should note that: 

•Indiana's Minority population is already well over a half- 
million persons, 

•One out of every four babies being born In the four 

counties with the largest populations is Non-White, 

•One out of every six babies being born in the twenty-two 

counties which have more than 1,000 Minorities in their 
populations Is Non-White, arKi 

•These Non-White representation rates are growing steadily. 

It will be up to civic leaders, educators, policy makers and others to 
respond to these emerging realities that will pose problems, challenges and 
opportunities. The authors hope that these publications will assist in ac- 
tions which will promote equality, strengthen the economy, and provide all 
citizens with opportunities for a successful life. 




QUOTES OF NOTE 



Bill LiUf an American-Chinese living in Chicago said "The so-called 
melting pot is a fantasy. Some people never melt. We have to realize the 
American society is a society of pluralism. Me' re not inferior, we're lust 
different." 

Beatrice Liu, Bill's daughter ~ now a college student ~ said she 
realized she wasn't quite the same as other children growing up in South Bend, 
Indiana. "I was In the first grade and this little boy said "Can't you open 
your eyes a little wider?" 



We hope this report will help us to do just that. 



J. P. Lisack 
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0. INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

A. Introduct ion 




The population changes already well under way Jn the United States and 
Indiana will have profound effects on the total educational system, Kinder- 
garten through the University level, as well as on the economy. Dr. Harold 
Hodgkinson has made the following points about the profile of today's and 
tomorrow's students:* 

There are now more children coming to school from poverty- level house- 
holds, from single-parent households (White, Black and Hispanic), more with 
unmarried parents, more with teen-age mothers, and fewer children entering the 
first grade having participated in Head Start or similar programs, even when 
eligible. There are more Minority children entering school now, and conse- 
quently more children with limited English speaking* reading, and writing 
ability In the classroom. 

There are now many more "latch-key" children, and children from blended 
families resulting from divorce and remarriage. The population of White 
middle-class children Is Increasing throughout the educational system. The 
U.S Black population Is projected to rise from 26.5 million today to 44 
million by the year 2020. HIspanlcs will Increase from 14.7 million today to 
around 47 million by 2020, due to higher birth rates and Immigration. 

As our nation's population grows from 238 million to about 260 million 
people by 2020, almost all of the Increase will be In Non-White groups, as the 
White birth rate Is not high enough to maintain the current population level c 
(It takes 2.1 children to achieve a balance between births and deaths, and the 
White birth rate is only 1.7.) 

While long range figures are difficult to forecast* it is clear that 
during the 1980s the number of Asian Americans In the United States will 
Increase from 3.5 million to almost 6 million. How this Increase will affect 
our education system Is unknown. 

Although the number (and percentage) of Minorities graduating from high 
school showed some heartening Increases during the 1970s, it now appears that 
the percentage of Minority high school graduates who go on to college is 
decreasing, at least for Black and Hispanic groups. 

At the moment, many leaders In higher education levels seem to exhibit a 
general attitude of Indifference to these Important population trends. 

It might be well to remember that high school graduates of the year 2000 
are already three years old. Will they be ready to enter a work force which 
requires a sound educational foundation to meet changing job needs; will they 
be ready to participate successfully in higher and/or continuing education? 



* HaoU L. Hod(klR40R» Ait One S<f4tu; tuomphlc^ o£ EdttuUoR, Ktndc<ifltt<itcn thROttflh GRtdaate School . 
Hft^iRSton. P.C.: In^Utott {ok EducaUonat Utdeuliip. IrCm 19S5. 
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0. SMWWtrY CfllBiLllflDi' U.S.. InHlmnM t S«l>ct>d CountUm 



(ttptcUlly Whittt, BlacKt and HiH>anlct) In th« U.S.. 
Indim «id 22 Ml«ct«d Indlarw Countltt* difftr iwrktdly In ttrmt of popula- 

•A'catlon*! trtndt, aradMilc prtp«r«tlon, toclo-tconomlc 
clwr«et«rlttlet. and MployMnt trtndt. Thttt dlfftrtnctt havt had and will 
contlnut te havt aajor lipMcatlont for tht loclttal and tconoNilc •tructurt 
and haalth of tt^a U.S. , Indiana and tha Miacttd countlts. 

1(1) Population Tfand»| 

In Indiana and tht U.S. <n gtntra I tha avaraga agt of tha Nhl to popula- 
tion It I ncraat I ng at tht "baby boon" population agat and a dtcrtatlng nuntotr 
of birtht occur. Tht tituatlon It rtvtrttd. hOMOvtr, for (non-NhItt) Hlnor- 
Itlat. In irttlch eata an Incraatlng proportion of tht population art youngtr 
paopit bacauaa of Mch highar birth and/or iMiigratlon rattt. Thut. batwttn 
<«ttl»J^) tht nuiMMr of U.S. HInorltItt Incrtattd frot 25.1 

•I 1 1 Ion to 38.2 Ml 1 1 Ion (S2% Incraaoa) whila tht nuabtr of Hhlttt Incrtattd 
froi ITi.l •llllon to 201.7 •llllon (only 131). In Indiana, tha n^mtor of 
Minor Itlat I nc raa t ad fro* 373,300 to 522,400 (40ft Incroatt), Mhllt tht nuntotr 
of Mtltat Incraoaad frot 4,820,300 to 4,976,600 (only 3%). Tht difftrtnct It 
■ora aarkad for tha 22 hlflMtlnorlty Indiana countltt. 




A aajor raaton for Incroating Minority rtprttantatlon within tht population Is 
tht highar birth rattt f6r (non-NhItt) MInorltitt than for Whitts. 
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I (2) Education Trends] 




The Increasing representation of ethnic-minorities will be Increasingly 
reflected In the educational levels attained by U.S. and Indiana citizens 
because of Ml nor II tes' lower attained education than Whites'. These numbers 
are reflected and extended In the continuing tendency for Minorities In gener- 
al (except Asian Americans) to jjai pursue higher education. Moreover, Minor- 
ities also have much higher dropout rates from high school. 



Ptrctnt of Adulti with irYwr Colleaet I9B0 
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Ptrctnt of Multi Itot^CaMlitlnG High School « IMfl 
U.S. 
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PTcent of AdulU 16-19 yho *r« Hi gh-School 6radi«tMt IM4 
U.S. HE 



3 75.St 



PerceM of Adults 18-19 still Fnr olled tn School (Pre-CollMeU I9fl4 



U.S. 



9.7t 



Percent of Studonts HlthdranlnQ^f roa firados 7-12; 1984-85 
Indiana HI 




22 Cos. H 
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These educational characteristics are especially Important for the pool 
of potential students for higher education because the number of Whites In the 
12th grade In Indiana Is projected to decrease from 61,500 In 1984 to 50,500 
In 2004, while the number of Minorities is projected to Increase from 7,200 to 
8,400. 

Minority Percent Beoresentatlon^n Grades 7-12; 1978-79 t 1984-85 

Indiana i<^n-K^ t^_^j^_^j^^^j^^ ^ ^ > ^ ^ v ^ r?^ II. 2t 

1984-85 P7T7T7 ^ < < < < ^ n < < < {{n I2.0t 

22 Cos. 1978-792 
1964-85 B 



I I6.6t 
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Percent Projected Change In Um ber of 12th^Graderst 1981-2004 

Indiana H -'7-»t i 
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Percwt ProJtctid CI«no« In Nuiber of 8th Gradartt 1984-2004 
Indiana H ■ 



9 «l6.0t 



Percent ProJectad Change In MuiHwr of lit Graders; 1984-2004 

•13.11 



Indiana H 

II 



9 412.61 



In addition, Institutions of higher education will have to Increasingly 
compete with other organizations, such as business/ Industry and the military, 
for their qualified students from this Increasingly HInorlty-represented pool, 
although HInortttes have been less likely to enroll In higher education. This 
ts because the number of White U.S. high- school graduates Is projected to 
decline, while Minorities Increase. It wl 1 1 thus become more difficult to 
recruit Indiana higher education's (current) 35,000 beginning students from 
recent high-school graduates when the number of high school graduates decl Ines 
from 64,900 In 1985 to approximately 55,700 In 2004 (a decrease of 14%). 
However, a growing source for new students will probably be the undereducated 
adult workforce, some of which may enroll only In courses, rather than degree 
programs. 

Percent of U.S. 20-21 Tear Olds Enrolled In College; ^ 

134.31 



1 33.4t 




Percent Change In U.S. 20-21 Year-Old Collafle Enrol ltent» 1982 to 1984 
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Percent of Indlana^.S. firaduates Enrolled In HI rter Educatlonf 
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Education I98S 

4-year 1978 

Institutions I98S 
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Percent Change in Indiana Higher Education E nrolment of H.S. Graduates; 1978 to 19^5 



Total Higher Education 
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Percent of Indiana (H.S. Gradua te) Higher Educ. Enrol laent Bilng in 4-Year InatitutlMn 
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(3) Student Academic Preparation 




A major hindrance to Increasing the educational level of the U.S. and 
Indiana citizenry Is the low level of academic preparation of even graduating 
high school students, especially of Minorities. Although Minority groups have 
been making progress In Improving their academic proficiency, they are still 
well below Whites In proficiencies necessary for a quality higher education. 
For example, the reading proficiency levels of U.S. Blacks and HIspanlcs are 
three years below those of Whites. 

Percent of 17-Year-01d Students with Vdept' Reading Wiclency (College-Ready) : 
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College-bound seniors themselves recognize and express their need for educ- 
ational and career counsel Ing and special help In a variety of academic 
skills. Minorities, especially, plan to seek help In math, study, writing and 
reading skills. 

Percent of Students Planning to Request Special Heip^n College; 1985 
U.S. 
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Indiana 
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(4) Socio-Economic Trends 




The Increasing representation of Minorities Is also Important for the 
socio-economic structure within the U.S. and Indiana. Illegitimate birth 
rates have been much higher for all Minority groups except Asian Americans 
than for Whites. Moreover, with Whites and Blacl<s, rates are higher In Indi- 
ana than in the U.S. in general. 



Huaber of Children per 1000 Never-Karrled Hwenr 

15-24 U.S. tip 37 
rrs Old kI 

Indiana 



25-44 U.S. 
Yrs Old 

Indiana 



1980 
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Illegitimate-birth rates have been Increasing In Indiana since at least 1970 
for both Whites and Non-Whites. While the rate for Non-Whites has almost 
doubled, that for Whites has more than doubled . However, the Non-White rate 
Is stm almost five times higher than the White rate. 

lllegltlMte Births Percent of Live Births: 
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These illegitimacy rates have major implications for the family struc- 
ture. For example, teenage pregnancy generally leads to prematurity of birth, 
which leads to low birth weight, Increasing chances of major health problems 
and indicating possible major learning difficulties for the child. These 
types of children have been Increasingly entering our school systems. 

Between 1980 and 1984, the number of U.S. households increased by seven 
percent to 86 million, while the U.S. population Increased only 4.2 percent. 
The number of Indiana households Increased more than three percent to two 
m l lion, although the population barely grew (0.1%). A major reason for these 
discrepancies Is an Increase In the number of female-headed households. Also, 
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teenage mothers have been forming an Increasing proportion of the larger 
family structure. Female-headed households are especial I y prevalent among 
Blacks (almost half) and Impact a large prop'jrtlon of minor children In the 
U.S. and In Indiana. 

Percent of Households Headed by Hoien:^ 1980 

U.S. 




Percent of Persons under 18 Living with Two Parents: 1980 
U.S. 



^ ^ J J J 
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The family and household sizes for Minorities also tend to be larger than 
those for Whites. 

Percent of Households with Hore Than 4 Persons;^ 1980 
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The educational and family-characteristics differences among ethnic 
groups ha^. serious Implications for the financial well-being of their mem- 
bers. The median family Income of Minorities, especially Blacks, Is much 
lower than that of Whites, who also have smaller families to support. The 
discrepancy Is especially marked with college-bound students. In which case 
the median parental income for Minority students is only slightly more than 
two-thirds that for White students. 



Hedlan Parental Incoie of College-Bound Students; 1985 
U.S. 
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Percent of College-Bound Students with Parental Incow < 112.000; 1985 
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Percept of FMtHes Receiving Public Assistance;^ 1979 




The lower H I norlty Incomes are para 1 1 el ed by parental contributions to 
students' higher education, although ethnic-group differences are even more 
pronounced. Because of their low family Incomes, Minority families are less 
able to contribute to their children's continued education than are Whites. 

Median Parental Contributlon^or College-Bound Students; 1985 



U.S. H 



N ^29 $244 



? I2S90 



Indiana H 



P $1820 



N^^^SS|590 

Moreover, students from poorer families are less likely to perceive the feas- 
ibility or benefit in securing a loan for such education, especially if it 
also means that they can no longer contribute themselves directly to their 
immediate family financial needs. 



(5) Employment Trends 



Because of Minority persons' lower levels of education, they tend to be 
employed in those occupations and industries which have higher unemployment 
rates. Thus, compared with the unemployment rates for Whites, those for 
Blacks are almost three times higher and those for Hispanics, almost twice. 

Uneiployient Hates of Adults^ver 19; 1984 




Indiana H |_ 

N t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^g 19.81 

Moreover, while employment of Whites increased between 1980 and 1984, employ- 
ment of Minorities actually decl Ined . both Nationally and in Indiana. 

Eiployie.:t Change of Adults^Over 19; 1980 to 1984 

U.S. H L^^^.i_^__l tlOJt 

N -3.8t 

Indiana H L^^^ +3.2t 

N -14.31 i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ gj 

The rates are especially high for teenagers, who have even less education. 
Uneaployient Rates of Teenagars^S through 19; 1984 




Indiana H 
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In contrast with adults, eniployment of White and Hlnorlty teenagers declined 
between 1980 and 1984, Nationally and In Indiana. 

CiPlovient Chance of Teenager$^6 through 19; H60 to 1964 
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Although unemployment rates are highly related to worker educational 
level, at each level. Minorities still have higher rates than do Whites. 

Uneiployient Rates of U.S. I>duit8^25 through 64 Years Old; 1965 
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At the college-education levels. Minorities' college degrees tend more to be 
in nontechnical areas — whlc!i have higher unemployment rates — than do those 
of Whites. 

To a large extent because of their lower educational levels. Minority 
persons are under-represented in managerial and professional occupations 
(e.g., engineers and scientists) but over-represented In lower-level occupa- 
tions (e.g., equipment operators and laborers). 

Percent Eaployent Distribution of Hdults in Selected Occupations^ 1960 
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The occupations and industries in which Minorities are over-represented are 
the very ones which are displaced by robots and automation and which require 
retraining and upgrade training as high-terh modernization increasingly oc- 
curs. 

Percent Egployient Distribution of Adu l ts In Selected Industries^ 1980 
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Pitrctht Chanat In Etolownt Distribution of Indiana Adults In Selected Industries? 1979 to 1986 
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Accordinglyt it is critical for workers to have a fundamentally sound educa- 
tional base* upon which necessary training or retraining can build. 
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THE BOTTOM LINE: 
The rapid Increase In minorities In our population 
Is here to stay. We need to make a major commitment to 
see that all citizens, young and old have the oppor- 
tunity to develop to and perform at the highest leivels 
possible. There will be barriers of color, language, 
and culture, as the proportions and numbers of Amer- 
ican Blacks, Hi span ICS and Asian Americans grow, and 
they are joined by others from foreign lands. We must 
not lower the standards but must Increase the effort; 
to do so win be to thfe direct benefit of all Amer- 
icans. Their numbers aire already s o large that — if 

they do not succeed, all of us will have diminished 
futures. 

Thdt is the reality that r§qU1rfes a new cohimitmeht. 
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1. POPULATION 

A. Cgn^y^ 

( I ) General Situation 

S!nce the First World War, the composition 
of the United States ana Indiana populations 
has been Increasingly changing, most markedly 
since 1960. Most Important Is the fact that 

the Minority populations are becoming much larger proportions of the total 
population (see Table 1-Al), accentuating ethnic and cultural diversity. 




TABLE 1-Al 

U.S. PROJECTED POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY RACE: 1982-2005 

(Millions) 



Year 



1982 
1984 
1986 
1988 
1990 
1992 
1994 
1996 
1998 
2000 
2005 



Total 

Number 

(1^00%) 

232. 1 
237.2 
242.7 
248.4 
254. 1 
259.8 
265.4 
270.9 
276.2 
281.6 
295.3 



Whlte-^_ 

Number Percent 



198.5 
201.1 
203.6 
205.8 
207.8 
209.5 
210.9 
212.0 
212.9 
213.5 
214.5 



total 
Number Percent 



1/ 



Minority 
Black-' 



j Other Ml norlty^^ 

Number Percent I Number PercenT" 

















85.5%^ 


34.0 


14.5% 


27.7 


11.9% 


6.3 


2.7% 


84.8 


36.1 


15.2 


28.6 


12.1 


7.5 


3.2 


83.9 


39.1 


16.1 


29.5 


12.2 


9.6 


4.0 


82.9 


42.6 


17.1 


30.5 


12.3 


12.1 


4.9 


81.8 


46.3 


18.2 


31.4 


12.4 


14.9 


5.9 


80.6 


50.3 


19.4 


32.3 


12.4 


18.0 


6.9 


79.5 


54.5 


20.5 


33.2 


12.5 


21.3 


8.0 


78.3 


58.9 


21.7 


34.1 


12.6 


24.8 


9.2 


77.1 


63.3 


22.9 


34.9 


12.6 


28.4 


10.3 


75.8 


68.1 


24.2 


35.8 


12.7 


32.3 


11.5 


72.6 


80.8 


27.4 


37.9 


12.8 


42.9 


14.5 
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mi- AppRoxiMtety m oi SptnUh p€Moii4 UtttHH tktin uee t4 'HhUeV 

SSmi' Bumu oi tkt Cam. Pnoicetton^ ol tkt PowiUtLm. ol tkt MiUtd iutu bt ktt. Sex, ud fate : 
<P ICtwent PopiUtUon RtvowU, PoputtUon UtlMUti ud Pw/eeUoii*, SeUe4 P-15. No. W2). 
U.S. 9epc«tiMt oi Coimce, (taihingtoR, P.C., Nty 1914. 



NOTE: The U.S. Bureau of the Census designates persons Mho Identify theiselves as being of 
Spanish-Origin , but who uy Identify their race as Hh I te. Black, or other races (excludes 
'Spanish'). In contrast, the ethnic group ' Hispanic ', as designated In census data tables In 
this report to preserve data consistency, refers to persons of Spanish origin who do nst Identi- 
fy their race as being Hhlte, Black, Native AMrlcan, or Aslan/Paclfic Islander. These Hlspan- 
ics represent 38 percent of the U.S. Spanish-Origin group and 35 percent of Indiana's Spanish- 
Origin group and tend to differ aore extensively froa Hhltes than do persons of Spanish-Origin 
in general. 
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Although Blacks have constituted the largest Minority group In the 
nation and In Indiana and will continue to do so Into the near futurei the 
greatest \wpact will continue to be from the high levels of birthing and/or 
inwigratlon of HIspanlcs and Asians. v(hlch has been termed "the fourth 
Wave" by the Urban Institute.-' The Institute predicts that this may be 
the largest wave of Immigration to ever reach U.S. cities. HIspanlcs are 
already having an Increasingly significant economic and political Impact. 

The U.S. Spanish population has been growing much faster than the 
total pgDU»atlon and, as of March 1985, accounts for one of every 14 
persons.- This reflects a 16 percent Increase since the 1^80 census 
(compared to Just a 2.5% gain for the non-Spanish population) or 2.3 mil- 
lion more persons of Spanish origin. At the Spanish population's rate of 
Increase,, It could become the largest national ethnlc-mlnor Ity group by the 
year 2000^ (also see Table I -A I on previous page). 

The sharp Increase In the Spanish population Is being rivaled by a 
faster rate of Increase In the Asian population. . which increased 141 per- 
cent between 1970 and 1980 to total 5.1 million.-' At this rate, they will 
reach 10 million by the year 2000 but would still be the third largest 
ethnic-minority group (behind Blacks and HIspanlcs). 

According to a recently completed study, the ethnic Minorities have 
been concentrating in Inner cities, while Whites have been moving to the 
suburbs out of the major cities.-' This concentration is especially Impor- 
tant today because manufacturing Industries are tending to also move out of 
the cities proper into the suburbs.^ 



(2) Population Distribution and Change 

In 1980, the total U.S. population numbered almost 227 ml 1 1 Ion, of 
which over 26 million (12%) were Black, almost 6 million were Hispanic, and 
almost 4 million, Asian and Pacific Islander. The proportion of Minorities 
Is growing faster than that of Whites throughout the Nation. 

The total population of the North Central U.S. Region In 1980 numbered 
almost 59 million (one-fourth of the U.S. total), of which II percent were 
from Minority ethnic groups, primarily Blacks. This region contained a 
smaller proportion of Minority residents than the U.S., which was 17 per- 
cent Minority. 
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, pp. 50-$l. 

,AP KtUtu, 'HUpuic PopttlotioH GRoviHt Hit.' USA laiu. Tlimdcy, Ju. 30, 1916. p. 3A. 
HMli L. HpdtkiMOR. *Veaoflupkk4 ud tke Eeoxiiiif: UHdeutiuUitt c CfiutiRD McJUietpUce.' 
, AdaU4iei>4 StutteaUt . In. I9IS. 

Putt CUMtH, 'm\ QKMtk ioR A4UM U tkt USA.^ USA TOPAV. Tlitt«4day, Qtt. 10. I9IS; 'i' McioR 
, Rocd(i(odi4.' USA Todgii . FUdty. Feb. 7. 1916. pp. |A. 2A. 
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Nctioicl AUiuee Btt4iHe44. Erotonmt folLtU*: Laoki*a to tkt Vm 2000 . H(4liiHttoR, P.C., 
1916. S»e Attcekmt VIII. 
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Indiana's total population In 1980 numbered approximately 5, 490, 20 '» 
(9.3% of the North Central Region total). Indiana HInorlty-populatlon was 
9 percent, compared to 11 percent for the region and 17 percent for the 
U.S. Indiana's Minorities were primarily Blacks, with 7.6 percent of the 
State's total population. 

Indiana's Minority population Is concentrated In 
a few counties. Nearlv 314,000 of the 486,000 Minor- 
ities In Indiana (64.6%) lived In Marlon and Lake 
Counties In 1980. Marlon County had the largest 
county Minority population (164,000), of which more 
than 20 percent were Black. However, Lake County 
contains a larger percent concentration of Minorities 
(28.6%), of which 126,000 were Blacks and nearly 
21,000 were Hispanic (the highest number of HIspanlcs 
In the State). More than 10 percent of the popula- 
tions of Allen and St. Joseph Counties are made up of 
Minorities. Also of significance, the proportion and 
numbers of Whites Is decreasing, while the proportion 
and numbers of Minorities Is growing throughout the 
State . 

Altogether, 22 of the 92 counties In Indiana had more than 1,000 
Minority members In 1980. Data showing population distributions by ethnic 
group In 1980 for the U.S., the North Central Region, Indiana, and each of 
these 22 counties, are presented In Table 1-A2. 

Generally, the counties having the largest total populations are 
experiencing an actual decrease In the numbers of White persons and an 
Increase In MInolrltles. Population change comparisons by ethnic groups 
are shown In Table 1-A3. Minority population percentage Increases for the 
22 counties from 1970 to 1980 are Illustrated In Map 1-Al, and the percent 
of county populations made up of Minorities In 1980 are I Must rated In 
Map 1-A2. 
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TABLE 1-A2 

1980 POPULATION BY ETHNIC GROUP FOR 
U.S., NO. CENTRAL REGION. INDIANA AND 22 SELECTED COUNTIES 

(Numbers in Thousands) 




Geo- 


Total 






JL/ - - 






BIjwrlty 




Native Aier. 






graphical 


Nuiber 


Hhite 


'Total 


Black I 


Hispanic 


U 


Asian/Pac Isl. 


Area 


niot) 


liuiber t 


Munber 


% 


Nuiber 


% ! 


Huiiber 


1 




NiMber 


I 


U.S. 226.729,6 


189.035.0 83.371 


}7.694.6 I6.63t < 


26.482.3 ll.68t 15.503.7 2.431 i 


1 A *k ^ AM 

l«534.3 .681 


3,910.3 1.721 


No. Central 


58i865.7 


52.283.2 88.82t 


6.582.5 Il.l8t 


5,332.9 


9.06t 


502.5 


.851 1 


271.2 .461 




lit 


Region 
























Indiana 


5i490.2 


5.004.4 9l.l5t 


485.8 


8.85t 


414.8 


7.55t 


42.7 


.781 , 


7.8 .141 I 

1 


Harlon Co. 


765.2 


601.1 78.55t 


164.1 2l.45t 


155.3 20.30t 


3.5 


.451 ! 


I.I .141 ; 


4.3 


.561 


Lake 


523.0 


373.4 7l.4lt 


149.5 28.59t 


126.1 24.IOt 


20.7 3.97t 1 


•7 .I3t 1 


2.1 


.401 


Allen 


294.3 


262.9 89.32t 


31.4 I0.68t 


26.4 


8.97t 


3.2 l.09t 


r 1 Atf 

•5 .181 ' 


1.3 


.441 


St. Joseph 


241.6 


216.1 89.43t 


25.5 I0.57t 


21.6 


8.94t 


2.3 


.931 


•5 .in ' 


1.2 


.491 


Vanderburgh 


167.5 


154.3 92.l3t 


13.2 


7.87t 


11.9 


7.l2t 


.4 


.241 


•2 .lit i 

i 


.7 


.391 


Madison 


139.3 


128.9 92.52t 


10.4 


7.48t 


9.7 


6.93i 


.3 


,23i 


.2 .111 i 


.3 


.211 


LaPorte 


108.6 


98.9 9l.04t 


9.7 


8.96t 


8.7 


7.97t 


.5 


.471 


<l 1 AMi 

.2 .181 


.4 


.341 


Delaware 


128.6 


120.0 93.34t 


8.6 


6.66t 


7.6 


5.90t 


.4 


.341 


.2 .161 


.3 


.261 


Vigo 


112.4 


104.8 93.25t 


7.6 


6.75t 




5.49t 


.6 


.541 


.2 .171 


.6 


.551 


Elkhart 


137.3 


130.0 94.64t 


7.4 


5.36t 


5.8 


4.20i 


.9 


.621 


^ 1 Atf 

.3 .191 


.5 


.361 


Grant 


80.9 


74.6 92.l5t 


6.4 


7.85t 


5.3 


6.50t 


.7 


.851 


.2 .201 


.2 


.311 


Ronroe 


96.8 


93.5 94.62t 


5.3 


5.38t 


i.i 


2.60t 


1.5 l.49t 


•1 .131 




1.151 


He ward 


86.9 


81.7 94.031 


5.2 


5.97t 


4.3 


4.92t 


.5 


.521 


.2 .211 




.311 


Clark 


88.8 


83.9 94.4lt 


5.0 


5.59t 


4.3 


4.86t 


.2 


.251 


.1 .ISi 


.3 


.341 


Tippecanoe 


121.7 


116.9 96.071 


4.8 


3.93t 


2.0 


l.68t 


.9 


.731 


.2 .I3t 


1.7 1.401 


Havne 


76.1 


71.7 94.27t 


4.4 


5.73t 


3.9 


5.071 


.2 


.2'.l 


.1 .161 


' .2 


.261 


Floyd 


61.2 


30.7 96.021 


2.4 


3.98t 


2.2 


3.57t 


.1 


.171 




! .1 


.181 


forUr 


(!9.8 


!I7.8 98.36t 


2.0 


l.64t 


.3 


.251 


1.0 


.801 


.2 .141 


i .6 


.461 


Niaii 


39.8 


37.9 95.l4i 


1.9 


4.86t 


i.o 


2.73t 


.3 


.751 


.4 .951 


.2 


.431 


Bartholoaew 


65.1 


63.5 97.52t 


1.6 


2.48t 


i.i 


i.sii 


.2 


.371 


.1 .III 




.501 


Johnson 


?7.2 


75.9 98.26t 


1.3 


l.72t 


.8 


1.081 


.1 


.191 


.1 .081 


i 

.3 


.371 


Haillton 


82.0 


81.0 98.78t 


1.0 


l.22t 


.4 


.441 


.2 


.191 


.1 .091 


1 .4 


.501 


Total Selected 22 




















.w 


Indiana Co. 


3.616.3 


3.174.6 87.041 


468.7 I2.96t 


407.2 ll.26t 


36.6 1.07t 


"577 .161" 


17.3 


I Ethnic Group 6!i.87t 


62.901 - 


96.48t 




9ii.l7t 




90.52t 




72.401 -- 


73.811 




Total Non-Selected 
















2.2 .121 




.331 


Indiana Co.. 


1.873.9 


1.656.8 99.091 


17.1 


.911 


U 


.411 


4.0 


.221 


I 6.1 



■lutiMtti H M NoR-illiUc4. 

-'litiiUti u Jota - Mum - Uitiu - Native li*%kt.HU - /UUR/Pte. Ulnivu - Mn-tptkUk Hot E(4Cikcu 
CUi^Uiei*. Lt., imiA Ptopie iiiio io ijit IdliUi^ hcMe(ve4 ii uy bi the tioUMntiontd uec4. 

SOUtet; i^lO U.S. CeMtt4 RcMt4. See AppeiidU i-AI. 
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TABLE 1-A3 

II < yn rKffl^U2!!,2!^?£n59M50l!§ ethnic group for 

U.S., NO. CENTRAL REGION. INDIANA AND 22 SELECTED COUNTIES: 1970 TO 

(Numbers in Thousands) 



1980 



ml 
» 

III 



f*ire«nt 



BUOJ 1 1. in 

M.III.7 4.1? 

%,m.i f.Ti 



MS.! 

tll.l 

m.i 

MA 
ll?.S 

llf.1 

IN.! 
IN.« 
111.4 
IIM 
H.t 
«.• 
H.t 

m.9 

Itl.T 
H.I 
«i.t 

IIM 
lf.l 

is.i 

TT.t 
K.I 



•1.41 
•4.N 

4.« 
•1.41 

-.14 
.M 

Ml 

-.41 
•I. 11 

•.S4 

l«.4t 
4.44 
17.11 
II 17 
•I.M 
9.97 
I7.S4 
1.41 
14. IS 
H.M 
N.4{ 



. r^Ul Nlnorltr 

Mbtr Piremtl (lijibtf "' PFeint 



ULIfiJ fttUl 



Six >.N 

BT ' 

N IITI.9 II. U 



N.2IJ.I 
S.N4.4 

Ml. I 
171.4 
W.9 
211. 1 
IS4.I 
III.9 
11.9 
119.1 
IM.I 
IM.I 
14.1 
9I.S 
11.7 
•1.9 
I M.9 
71.7 
N.7 
II7.S 
17.9 
i3.S 
79.9 
•I.I 



>7.M4.t M.m 



I. Hi 

i.ai' 

■•.27 
-II.Sl 
I.N 
•4. 11 
-2.44 
-.97 
.94 
•I.M 
-l.ll 

I. 77 
-S.77 

II. N 
1.94 

IS.9I 
•.98 

-4.47 
9.a9 

N.as 
•.II 

12.94 

a.H 

49.17 



J.I47:4 ..M' 
^•Si.^ 11.49 



I.WI.S 
48S.I 

114. 1 
149.9 
11.4 
29. S 
11.2 
19.4 
9.7 
l.l 
7.1 
7.4 
1.4 
9.1 
9.2 
9.1 
4.8 
4.4 
2.4 
2.0 
1.9 
I.I 
1.1 
I.I 



hnuM cArnat utmm I970 nui 1910. 



IS.tt. 

M.ir 



I9.W) 
10.79 
94.10 
29.92 
24.91 
n.94 
12.11 

11. M 
lO.M 
91.10 
12.27 

I29.^9 
19.17 
41.12 

127.92 

7.49 

12. M 
411. N 

41.29 
197.19 
•11.90 
IS2.19 



4«.7" 29. if 
17.1 CC.21 



Nuibtr' Ttrctnt 
J900 Qmnt»' 

M.02.1 17.491 



9.112.9 
414.0 

199.1 
126.1 
26.4 
21.1 
11.9 
9.7 
0.7 
7.1 
6.2 
S.O 
S.l 
2.1 
4.3 
4.3 
2.0 
1.9 
2.2 
.1 
I.I 
1.0 
.1 
.4 



11.07 
11.04 

19.40 
12.91 
36.70 
16.23 
11.10 
20.21 
21.09 
9.02 
14.73 
31.00 
16.17 
70.04 
19.61 
27.42 
97.10 
.99 
1.60 
M*06 
9.69 
09.01 
-S4.98 
32.72 



407.2 il.lT 
7.6 3.40 



HINORITY 



1980 



irlcan Indian 



Ptrctnt 
Chingt' 



i»4ye.5 93,631 



269.2 
?.? 

I.I 
.? 
.5 
.5 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 



66.58 
I32.M 

86.71 
48.53 
75.08 
74.39 
80.00 
71.91 
62.50 
106.06 
161.76 
110.26 
46.30 
101.61 
162.86 
176.09 
61.70 
96.83 
290.00 
155.56 
143.23 
392.86 
70.27 
45.65 



HnOtr Percent 
1980 ^Change- 



5.6 87.50 
2.1 130.36 



202.1 
10.0 

2.1 
I.I 
.5 
.5 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.7 
.1 
.2 
I.I 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.1 
J 
.2 
.2 



67.56 
84.69 

60.50 
79.33 
21.60 
39.05 
112.90 
21.51 
102.67 
38.10 
52.00 
36.23 
40.00 
66.67 
103.23 
168.42 
86.88 
28.72 
231.58 
231.46 
41.33 
265.52 
162.30 
267.35 



I. 5 63.56 



fl -1. 

NiMoer 


Percent 


X980 


Chenoe* 


ft4Z3.4 




778.3 


1436.20 


53.4 


756.30 


5.1 




21.7 


IS07.64 


4.1 


921.41 


2.9 


613.73 


.9 


702.00 


.5 


642.6S 


.7 


436.92 


.6 


293.71 


.9 


403.75 


1.2 


6SS.04 


.8 


720.S7 


1.9 


340.02 


.6 


380.6S 


.4 


1140.00 


1.5 


270.02 


.3 


300.00 


.1 


300.69 


1.2 


2011.50 


.4 


260.40 


.5 


560.00 


.3 


1411.11 


.4 


1213.33 


in 


027.10 


5.9 


430.10 



HIGL' «o IH« CiMiu RuMnu. tee imwdix i-AS. 
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MAP 1-Al 



MAP 1-A2 



PERCENT OF KlIJOfllTY POPULATION ]Mi^ (1970 to 1930) 
OCCURHING IN 22 HIGH HlfiORITY INOIAtIA COUtJTIES 



PEf<CE(iT OF TOTAL MNORIiy POPULATION 
IN 22 SELECTED INDIANA COUNTIESt J9S0 
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iililL: The rapid growth of Ninorities is readily apparent vhen one realljies that, froi 1970 to 1980: 

In the United States, the Hhite population grew only 6.1 percent^ Mihlle the Ninority popula- 
tion grev SO. 2 percent, and 
in Indiana, the Hhlte population grew only 3.8 percent, vhlle the Ninority population greu 
30.1 percwt. 



From 1970 to I980i Indiana's populatiori grew 5.7 percent from 
5,193.700 to 5,490.200 persons. The White population grew less than four 
percent (from 4,820,300 to 5,004,400) while all Hinorlties grew more than 
30 percent (frod* 373,300 to 485,800). The highest growth-rate of Minor- 
ities was priinerily of non-Black Minorities, with elimost a 350 percent 
Increase (from 16.900 to 71,000), compared to 16 percent growth for Blacks. 
I rid I ana's percentage population growth was higher than the No. Central 
Region for all racial groups except Blacks. 

The disparity between White and Minority population change Is accen- 
tuated when the four highest-population counties in Indiana are considered. 
The total populations of these four counties (Marion, take, Allen and St. 
Joseph) dgfiTg^ggd 39,900 (-2.1X). However, whi le the White population 
decreased 119.100 (-7.6X), the Minority populatic^n increased 79,200 
(27.2%). The greatest percentage Increase of Minorities was for non-Blacks. 



TABLE l-M 

INDIANA POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY RACE: 1930 TO 1985e 

(numbers in thousands) 



JSNinese 



Total 


Jhlte 


Black 


AMr. Indian 


t Cts inese 


Other Races* 


Population 




t 




t 




1 




I 




I 


llOOt) 


Hinber 


Total 


Nuiber 


Total 


Nuaber 


Total 


Nuiber 


Total 


Nuaber 


Total 






- - ^ 




k 




A 




A 




A 


1985(Est.) 5.499.0 


4)976.6 


90.50t 


425.6 


7.74t 


8.8 


.I6t 


T.'S 


.I4t 


80.6 


l.46t 


1980.... 5.490.2 


S>l)04.4 


91.15 


414.8 


7.55 


7.7 


.14 


6J 


.12 


57.0 


1.04 


1970.... 5.193.7 


4)620.3 


92.81 


357.5 


6.88 


3.9 


.07 


IJ 


.09 


7.6 


.15 


I960.... 4.662.5 


4>388.6 


94.12 


269.3 


5.78 




.02 


.04 


1.7 


.04 


1950.... 3.934.2 


3>758.5 


95.53 


174.2 


4.43 




.01 


.18 


.02 


.3 


.01 


1940.... 3.427.8 


3^305.3 


96.43 


121.9 


3.56 




.01 


J 


.01 


.1 


.00 


1930.... 3.238.5 


3J25.8 


96.52 


112.0 


3.46 




.01 


.3 


.01 


.1 


.00 1 



* lRe(ude4 mm NUpuU4, c4 nU u kiUu. 



SOURCE: 1910 CiMiU ^ PevnUtiot . (PCI0-I-BI6), TcbU 17, p. ti. BuJi«ttt o( tke CtUU, U.S. 9cpt. o( 
Coumc, Attiiut 19121 il9l5 Uknit t^oup UU eoapUcl OUitt o( HMfom itMu. Sec AppcudU I-A4. 



Indiana's total population Increased from about 3.2 million In 1930 to 
almost 5.5 million in 1985 (an increase of about 70%) (see Table 1-A4). 
However, the proportion of Whites In the population decreased throughout 
this entire period (from 96. 5X In 1930 to about 90.5% In 1985), while the 
percentage of B l acks more than doubled from 3.51 to 7,6%. There was an 
even greater percentage Increase for all other Minority groups. This trend 
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is exptcted to continue into the future because the birth and fertility 
rates of Hinority women are higher than for flhite women (not to mention 
Minority in^migration) . 





TABLE 


1-A5 








INDIANA POPULATION CHANGES BY RACE*. 


1930 TO 1985e 








Hlnorltles 










AMrlcan 


Japanase 


Other 


Total 


Hblte ^ 


Black ^ 


Indian 


t Chinese 


Races" 


V 


V 


V 












Mi^icr ChaA6e 


Nuaber 


Nwber 




l9e5(Eit) 5.499.MI .21 


4.976.564 - .61 


425.596 2.(1 


8.751 


7.529 


80.558 


1960.... 5.490.224 5.7 


5.004.394 3.8 


414.785 16.0 


7.682 


6.347 


57.016 


1970.... 5.193.669 11.4 


4.821.324 9.8 


357.464 32.e 


3.887 


4.394 


7.600 


I960.... 4.662.496 18.5 


4.388.554 16.8 


269.275 $4.( 


948 


2.045 


1.676 


1956.... 3.934.224 14.8 


3.758.512 13.7 


174.168 42.) 


438 


814 


292 


1940.... 3.427.796 5.0 


3.365.323 5.7 


121.916 8.) 


223 


237 


97 


1930.... 3.238.563 - 


3.125.778 - 


111.962 < 


285 


350 


77 


1 ChMflt 1930 U 1985 69.6t 


- 59.2l' 


- !80:i? 


2970.51 


2651.11 


104.520.81 



< Pmot efcafc (4oa m^Lou UU, 10 yuu tuUa, €Ktt|it ioK I9I0-IS duMc 



SOVRCE: 1911 Ceuui al PoatttUoK, |PCIM-BI6|, TftbU 17. n. U. Bttum o< tkt Cmni, U.S. 
Hit. i^i CoMUu, Attiiut 1912. Sec Appuiix NAS. 



Although the total population of Indiana Increased nearly 70 percent 
from 1930 to 1985 (see Table 1-A5)t the White population grew only about 59 
percent* whi le significant Increases occurred In the Minority groups 
(363%). Generally speaking* the rates of growth have been slowing since 
1960f except for the "Other Races" group (largely made up of H1span1cs)» 
which continue to grow at an accelerated rate. It now appears thet the 
Vftite population nay have actually decreased between 1980 and 1985* while 
the Hinority populations continue to grow. 
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(3) Population by Age 



Another important demographic change is occurring with regard to the 
distribution of population bv age (see Table I-A6). For example* project- 
ing Indiana's population from 1980 to the year 2000* the number of younger 
people (ages 0 to 14) will probably dec I i ne by 6 percent, the 15 to 19 year 
group will drop some 17 percent* and the number of 20 to 24-year group will 
drop more than 15 percent. Meanwhile the 25 to 64 age group may grow some 
18 percent, and those over 65 will also increase significantly , (The post- 
WWII baby boomers are now beginning to move Into their early 40s.) 



TABLE 1-A6 

POPULATION PROJECTION SUMMARY FOR INDIANA 
BY AGE STRUCTURE: 1980-2000 



AGE 






NUMBER 


GROUPS 


1980 


2000 


CHANGE 


0-4 


418,770 


392,750 


-26,020 


5-14 


887,880 


830,940 


-56,940 


15-19 


529,630 


440,050 


-89,580 


20-24 


518,660 


439,020 


-79,640 


25-64 


2,549,930 


3,005,030 


455, 100 


65+ 


585,400 


747,710 


162.310 


TOTAL 


5,490,200 


5,855,500 


365,300 



.8% 
.7% 



6.7% 



* ttum ion. ciuM0C4: HI VcetUiiii biKtk, I2| foil \lonU Hcr II bcby booi, 
ni 131 Net oiU-ilguUoR. 



iRdiuc Stctc Boud o{ Hum. IndUria CouRty PopttUtloR iMoicetloM, l9tS- 
2020. fiiblUhti k% 1913. 



Of great significance to educational planners — and 
the future worl<force — is the fact that the above pro- 
jections show a rontinuing decline of younger people (age 
24 and below) and an increase of older people. This phe- 
nomenon is reflected in the steady rise of the median age 
of the population (at right). 



Older Whites, 
Younger 
Minorities: 
Median Age 
of White, 
Blacl(,and 
Spanish 
Origin 

Populations, 
1960-1980 
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MEDIAN AGE 


1980 


28.7 


1985 


30.4 


1990 


31.9 


1995 


33.3 


2000 


34.7 



The changing ethnic diversfty of 
U.S. and Indiana populations Is espec- 
ially prevalent among young people and 
the ret 1 rement-age popu 1 at 1 on . In 
these cases a higher Proportion of 
young people and a lower proportion of 
retirement-age Persons are from ethnic- 
minority groups. ' ^ ^ Of course* this 
has resulted In a higher proportion of 
Minority women being in the fertility- 
age range. 
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TABLE 1-A7 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF POPULATION BY AGE AND BY ETHNIC GROUP 
FOR UNITED STATES AND INDIANA: 1980 
(Numbers in Thousands) 





Total 




lihite^ 


~ Total 


1/ 1 


Black 


Hinorit/ 
Hispanic^ i 


Native AMr. 


Asian/Pac Isl 


Population 


M- 


ii 


JKS- 


JL 


U.S. 


Ji 


U.S. 


Ji 


JhS. 


JJ! ' 




JH 


U.S. 


Ji 


by Age 


























1.250 


7 


< 20 years 


72,416 1. 


836 


57,380 


1,(36 


15,036 


201 


10,579 


172 


2,436 


19 i 


656 


3 


> 64 years 


25,498 


58S 


22,942 


553 


2,557 


33 


2,067 


30 
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-'EU(Mted U Tout - m.tu - Btock4 - NaUve Aicii4ccR4 - A^Un/Ptc. UUndeJU - NoR-Spcni^k "Not llmkM 
Ctft44ii4tA\ i.e., SptRi4(i people «lio do ssi idenUij/ tliu4etve4 t4 m oi tkt tioKeientioiied Race4. 

SOURCE : 1910 «•$. Ceii4U4 RepoJiU. (See Appendix 1-A4) 



Th6 Minority population In Indiana and the U^S. In 1980 was much 
younger than the White population, with a median age of 24,3 years versus 
29.8 years (see Table 1-A7). This was especially true for Hispanlcs (21 .8 
years). This lower age Is exemplified by the percentage under 20 years of 
age. While 33 percent of Whites were under 20 years, 41 percent of Minor- 
ities were under 20 years. Of course this higher proportion of younger 
Minorities will reflect more women In the fertile-age range (15-44 years). 

In contrast to the higher school -age percentages. Minorities had a 
lower retirement-age population (7i vs. 1 1% for Whites). Fewer than 4 
percent of Hispanlcs and 3 percent of Oriental Americans were of retirement 
age. 



(4) Recent Population Statistics 

According to the Census Bureau t 
the population of the U.S. grew by 
S.4 percent between 1980 and 1985. As 
shown In Map 1-A3 on the next page, 18 
states had population growth greater 
than the U.S. In general. This great- 
er growth occurred In the west, the 
southeast, and especially, the south- 
west, the latter probably reflecting 
the Influx of Hispanlcs. Five States 
(plus D.C.) experienced a lots in pop- 
ulation. The greatest reduction or 
tea^t increase In population has tend- 
ed to occur in previously heavily 
e.g.^ the Great Lakes or Plains 
stateit. 



Big move to Sun Belt 

During the first half of this decade the Northeast and Mid- 
west lost residents to the South and West. Change in pop- 
ulatidn from 1980-1985 due to Interregional migrationL 




Source: American Demographics magaiino 



By JuHe Stacoy. USA TODAY 
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MAP 1-A3 



PERCENT POPULATION CHANGE: 1980-1985 
UNITED STATES 




U.S. Bureau oi tkz Cmai. 

E /: Cmiu> miou a/ie owttLned by a. bold Unz and diviiiom toUkin mioni, o/ie outlined by a. dcLihed tint, 
2: U.S. ^opibtUon cknge I9SM9S5 tm 5.41. 
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TABLE 1-A8 fMlif f Mt 

POPULATION CHANGE OF INDIANA AND SELECTED 
COUNTIES*! 1980-1985 





April 1, 


July 1, 


Change, 


1980 






i 7UD 


to 1985 


Area 


(Census) 


(Estimate) 


Number 


7. 




5,490f212 


5,499, 100 


8,888 


0.2% 




765,233 


779,966 


14,733'< 


1.9% 




coo Q 1 "7 


490 , UUD 


-24,912 


-4.8 


Al len 


294,335 


290,91 1 


-3,424 


-1.2 


Si^. Joseph. • • 


241 ,617 


241 ,034 


-583 


-0.2 


Vanderburgh. . 


167,515 


167,562 


47 


0.0 




139,336 


132,948 


-6,388 


-4.6 






1 Ub, 10^ 


-2,450 


-2.3 




128,587 


122,353 


-6,234 


-4.8 




1 12,385 


1 10,398 


-1 ,987 


-1 .8 




137,330 


145,235 


7,905'< 


5.8'< 




80,934 


77,469 


-3,465 


-4.3 




OQ TOR 


t U 1 , 44b 


2,661 


2.7 




86,896 


65,317 


-1,579 


-1 .8 




88,838 


89 , 768 


930 


1.0 


Tippecanoe. . . 


121 ,702 


123,788 


2,086 


1.7 




76,058 


73,240 


-2,818 


-3.7 




61 ,205 


62,903 


1 ,698 


2.8 




1 19,816 


123,534 


3,718'< 


3. 1 


Miami 


39,820 


37,662 


-2, 158 


-5.4 


Bartholomew. . 


65 , 088 


64,952 


-136 


-0.2 




77,240 


82,046 


4,806'< 


6.2'^ 




82,027 


90,989 


8,962'^ 


10. 


Selected Co' s. 


3,616,308 


3,607,708 


-8,600 


-0.2% 


Non-Se 1 Co ' s . . 


1 ,873,904 


1 ,891 ,392 


1 7 , 488 


.9 



* CeiUftiud a luU 1,000 ttkuLt i1iiorU1c4 u oi l9Se il.S. Cmu. 



SOURCE ; 3<Muu oi tkt Ccmiu (Froi MUu SUtc LibURff, Stttc Pctt CciUu). Sec AppcRtf . I-A7. 



There was virtually no change In Indiana's population between the 
decennial census (April 1, 1980) and July 1, 1985. In that period of over 
five years, the State's total growth was 8,868, just under two-tenths of 
one percent. Forty-four of the 92 counties In the State are estimated to 
have had population loss. Marlon Country had the largest numerical oalr) 
(14,733), and Hamilton County , the greatest percent increase (10.9%). The 
22 selected Indiana counties are shown In Table 1-A8 above. Five counties 
(Lake, Madison, Delaware, Grant, and Allen) were each estimated to have 
lost over 3,000 In total population. (See Appendix 1-A6 for more details.) 
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b. Btrthtnq Patterns 



The Increasing Hfnorfty representation wfthfn the U.S. and Indiana 
populations is attributable to high Immigration (of Spanish and Asian per- 
sons) and also to substantial Iv .higher fertility rates of Spanish and Black 
women than for White women.-"*' Asian women have the lowest rates. As 
shown In Tables 1-Bl and 1-B2, In contrast to an expected decreasing number 
of White women of chlldbearing age (15-44 years old) and White births Is a 
gajor Increase In the number and proportional representation of Minority 
chlldbearlng-age women and Minority births from 1982 to 2005. 



TABLE 1-Bl 

. ^ U.S. PROJECTED NUMBER OF CHILDBEARIN6-A6E 
\ WOMEN (15-*m YEARS OLD) BY RACE: 1982-2005 

(Thousands) 





Year 



Total 

Number 

(100%) 



1982 54,621 

1984 55,935 

1986 57,231 

1988 57,803 

1990 58,189 

1992 58,141 



1994 
1996 
1998 
2000 
2005 



57,928 
57,870 
57,810 
57,b92 
56,671 



White 



y 



Number Percent 



46,053 
46,895 
47,731 
47,902 
47,942 
47,592 

47,137 
46,802 
46,412 
45,826 
43,756 



84.3% 
83.8% 
83.4% 
82.9% 
82.4% 
81.9% 

81.4% 
80.9% 
80.3% 
79.6%. 
77. 2% 



Total 
Number Percent 



8,568 
9,040 
9,500 
9,901 
10,247 
10,549 

10,791 
11,068 
11,398 
11,766 
12,915 



15.7% 
16.2% 
16.6% 
17.1% 
17.6% 
18.1% 

18.6% 

19.1% 

19.7% 

20.4%. 

22.8%' 



Minority 



Black-' 
Number Percent 



7,041 
7,307 
7,562 
7,764 
7,922 
8,048 

8,130 
8,237 
8,382 
8,497 
8,700 



12.9% 
13.1% 
13.2% 
13.4% 
13.6% 
13.8% 

14.0% 
14.2% 
14.5% 
14.8% 
15.4% 



Other Mlnorlty^ ^ 
Number Percent 



1,527 
1,733 
1,938 
2,137 
2,325 
2,501 

2,661 
2,831 
3,016 
3,269 
4,215 



2.8% 
3.1% 
3.4% 
3.7% 
4.0% 
4.3% 

4.6% 
4.9% 
5.2% 
5.7% 
7.4% 



j^Jd«e "t44«ipUoii iviiu". Mdiui bUtk utt, Hit upeetttey. i %tt iuLmtiot. 
Utiutti to but Mttk tkt tmtnt ud pioitttti iUuUot: 



(Lm mu*) BiMu ludu mat itKUi) 



MOTE: kppKoxiuMH m oi imUh pmoM UciUi<y tktlK uec u "iWte." 

M.S. Pcpt. o< CoMMCC, HMMmtw, P.C., toy 19M. ' ' 

The high Minority fertility nates are In contrast to a net out-mlgra- 
tion of Indiana's total population^ and declining White population, thusly 
accelerating the relative growth of Minorities. 



UjP utme, "UUptHe Populttiot GmiM, Tut.' (ISA To<m . TlteMd.*, J«. 30, I9ti. 
U.S. iMtMoitkt CCMIU, fmULout PnaiceUoM oi tkt PpBuiitim at Siiftx bif Alt iitf Su- 1410 
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TABLE 1-B2 



U.S. PROJECTED NUMBER OF BIRTHS BY RACE: 1982-2005 

(Thousands) 





Total 


YpAP 






( 1001) 


1982 


3731.2 


1984 


3664.1 


1986 


3643.7 


1988 


3589.6 


1990 


3503.6 


1995 


3226.0 


2000 


3063. 0 


2005 


3042.0 



Number Percent 



Total " 

Number P ercen t 

725.4 19.4% 

739.9 20.2% 

759.0 20.8% 
771.4 21.5% 

774.7 22.1% 

759.6 23.5% 

768.1 25.1% 
804.3 26.4%' 



Minor ity 
Black-^ 
Number Percent 

626.9 16.8% 
637.1 17.4% 

649.5 17.8% 

655.7 18.3% 

653.8 18.7% 

628.6 19.5% 

625.9 20.4% 
651.9 21.4% 



Other Minorl 
Number Percent 



98.5 


2.6% 


102.8 


2.8% 


109.5 


3.0% 


115.7 


3.2% 


120.9 


3.5% 


131.0 


4. it 


142.2 


4.6% 


152.4 


5.0% 



3005.8 80.6% 
2924.2 79.8% 
2884.7 79.2% 
2818.2 78.5% 

2728.9 77.9% 
2466.4 76.5% 
2294.9 74.9% 
2237.7 73.6% 



^UtiMittA to but Hith tkt emcit ciUi pnoicetcd UtuttlM: Tota (MUdtc UKiu] ■(ru4 WfcUe 
MOTE : ApiMOxiMUcfy MX oi ipifiUh pmoM UtttH^ tktiA uec C4 'UkUt.' 

SQURCt ; BMm oi tki CcMiu, PnoacUoiu ol tkt PowttcUoit oL tki UitUtd itttu bn ku. Sn. tud face; 
t9H to im [Cnwt%t PopiUcUoii RcpoRU, Poputitloii UtiMttu ud fkoitttLou, ttKkti No. 9$2|. 
M.S. tttt. oi Comm. MMlttmton, P.C., Itey 1M4. 



Th6 gradual increase in the size of the Minority population in Indiana 
is based in large part on the higher birth rates of Non-White women and the 
fact that a higher percentage of them are in the fertility-age range. As 
shown earlier in Table 1-A3, all Minorities accounted for about 8.9 percent 
of the total population in 1980 and grew to nearly 9.5 percent in 1985. 
liowever, between 1982 and 1984, fewer than 89 percent of all births were 
White, while 11.2 percent were Non-White. 



lOTEi Ihose Mho tight tltiflk that the size of Mitm's linority popolatioa. oom sligitlg less thn 
10 percent • is relatively 'siall', stoald oote tltat 

^rbe r aority popolatioo is already veil over a talf-iillion persons. 

> On« Qi <)( every foar btbies being born in tbe foar couties Mitb tbe largest popalatioas is 

> Ont < ^ of every six babies being born in tbe titenty-tHO counties itbicb bave lore tban 

' tQb $! nitiea in tbelr popalations is lon-Bbite, and 

> lb r? >i. . iiite representation rates are jtwlnq. 
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TABLE 1-B3 



FERTILITY RATES* BY AGE GROUP IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND INDIANA BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1980 
(number in thousands) 



Total 





M' 


Ji 


Hoien 15-24 yrs: 






Nuiber Uoien 


21,063 


524.8 


Nuiber Children 


6,670 


186.8 


Fertility Rate 


.317 


.356 


Hoien 25-34 yrs: 






Nuiber Hoien 


18,747 


442.7 


Nuiber Children 


27,677 


724.1 


Fertility Rate 


1.476 


1.636 


Hoien 35-44 yrs: 






Nuiber Hoien 


13.067 


312.3 


Nuiber Chi idren 


34.490 


863.2 


Fertility Rate 


2.639 


2.764 





Nlnority 


I Hhlte 


Total ^ 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


Native 
Aierlcan 


Asian t 
Pac. I si. 


j 1±' ii 


U.S. iH_ 


U.S. 


iH 


U.S. 


11 


U.S. 


ii 


M- 


il 


1 16,997 471.1 
' 4,576 156.2 
.269 ▲. 332 


4.067 53.6 
2.095 30.6 
.515 ▲. 570 


2,919 
1,576 
.540 


46.6 
27.6 
.593 


631 
350 
.554 


3.7 
1.9 
.513 


171 
90 
.529 


1.0 
.6 
.615 


320 
69 
.217 


2.2 
.4 

.189 


15,395 400.7 
21,610 643.9 
1.404 1.607 


3.352 42.0 
6,066 80.3 
1.810 1.91! 


2.267 
4,215 
1.859 


34.6 
67.6 
1.955 


494 

1,016 
2.057 


2.7 
5.7 
2.070 


133 
267 
2.014 


1.2 
2.1 
1.820 


435 

537 
1.233 


3.3 
4.6 

1.381 


10,931 286.2 
27,812 780.0 
2.544 2.725 


2.136 26.0 
6.679 83.2 
3.126 3.196 


1,481 
4.715 
3.185 


22.1 
71.5 
3.229 


283 
1,011 
3.571 


1.3 
5.0 
3.843 


87 
301 
3.462 


.6 
2.1 
3.484 


274 
623 
2.272 


1.9 
4.4 

2.289 



!.llMbc« oi tkUiHt m «0Mn in iMtiUty-cfc peniod indicated. 

^UtlMiti ci Tout - MitM - Btcck4 - Nctive kmiuu - A4i«n/P«c. UUninu - Non-SpMi4li 'Hot E(4MhMC CU44- 

iiicd', i.e., Sp<ni4h pcopU Nho do ^ idenUiy thtutlm u any oi tkt cionucntioncd ucc4. 
SOjjRCE: 1910 U.S. Cen4U4 iiepoiit4. See Appendix t-B3. 



In Indiana in 1980, for every thousand women 15 through 24 years old, 
there were 356 children (shown as a birth rate of .356). This was a higher 
rate than in the U.S. (.317). The number of children was much lower for 
White women (332) than for Minority women (570), especially Native American 
and Black women. Oriental Americans were much lower (189) than even 
Whites. 



For every thousand women 25 through 34 years old in Indiana, the 
number of children was much higher (1,636) than for the 15 through 24 age 
group and also higher than in the U.S. (1,476). Again, the number of 
children was lower for White women (1.607) than for Minority women (1,911), 
although proportionately not as great a disparity, with the greatest number 
of children for Hispanic and Black women. Oriental Americans were lowest 
(1.381). 

For every thousand women 35 through 44 years old in Indiana, the 
number of ch I Idren was 2.764, si ightly higher than in the U.S. (2.639). 
For White women the number was 2,725, lower than for Minority women 
(3.196), especially Hispanic and Native Americs;> women. Oriental Americans 
were again the lowest. 

NOTE: Along Hhlte MOien 15 through 24 years old In Indiana. 8.8t of the children born Mere 

illegltlMte. whereas 55t of lllnority woien's children In this age group Mere illegltliate. This 

CMpares to 9.7t for U.S. Hhlte NOien and 47. 3t for Nlnority MOien In the saie age group. (See 
Chapter 4, Section A.) 
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TABLE l-B^ 
BIRTHS BY RACE** FOR INDIANAt 1970-198^ 



Critfi llctk 



NrcMt of li I 



■ > 












llrtM 


f 




IIOA*tfhltC to 






m\u fm-im* 


flUl t 




. T$*4' 




IIOfl*Nhltt 


Imitt 


lon-llhltt 


Ifflitt 


Itfl 


99,m 


91.114 


9.H9 


1.179 


2.4lt 


I99.9t 




! ?* 


9.9S1 


11.221 


I.2S 


Ifll 


91,499 


M.I7I 


9.421 


L7? 


Ml 


IN.9 


n.\i 


9.91 . 


9.42 


19.92 


1.39 


Ifll 


it iJi 




9.119 


1.99 


I.N 


IN»I 


NA 


11.4% 


7.S9 


19.12 


1.35 




Ufili 


74.91) 


1.199 


1.9) 


Ml 




I1.39 


lA £.1 
ll.il 


7.N 


9.4S 


I.JJ 


ItM 




74. IN 


9.199 


1.91 


Mi 


lll.l 


M It 

19.11 


II.N 


9.N 


9.21 


1.34 


im 




7UII 


9. IN 


1.99 


2.19 


IH.I 


N.IS 


II. IS 


9.71 


9.99 


1.34 






71.112 


I.MI 


1.47 


2.94 


IN.I 


19.13 


11.77 


9.47 


9.31 


I.Zo 


I9T7 




79.999 


9.9)9 


1.99 


2.17 


IN.9 


N.M 


11.32 


9.93 


9.97 


1.39 


1911 


II.M 


74.N7 


9.)4I 


1.91 


2.94 


IN.9 


N.79 


11.21 


9.S7 


9.24 


; 1.25 


1979 


I7,M 


77.274 


9.124 


1.97 


2.19 


IN.9 


N.72 


11.29 


9.76 


9.34 


i 1.23 


1911 


N.429 


71.917 


9.993 


1.97 


2.94 


IN.9 


N.N 


11.29 


9.79 


9.12 


1.29 


1911 


MtlSI 


75.1)9 


9.911 


1.91 


1.9) 


IN.9 


N.79 


11.24 


9.S9 


7.(4 


1.18 


1912 


illJ9l 


74.9M 


9.3)9 


1.99 


I.N 


IN.9 


N.N 


11.12 


9.39 


7.26 


; 1.14 


1911 


m,m 


7I.N4 


9.99) 


M 


M 


IN.9 


N.74 


11.29 


M 


M 


M 


I9M 


nm 


71,9)1 


1.992 


M 


M 


IN.9 


N.79 


11.21 


M 


M 





rtrtllity 



rtrtlllty 
Rite Itetloi 



.liAttl M — — — * mi MHlAliM 



^I4«4i4 M pMMU •! imu fmMim to Imuu tn mui lis (• 45 fu. •i tnl. 
• iMt U 4el4-M9Mli4 If pUMlUI M cftU4'4 Mk u^muu. iM-NUc 4ie(i4«4 UcdU. Min fmiiiuu, 
Mm md PkOlte l4lii9M4, Ml ittM Nt-NOu, mtpt Ii4|ttie4. S|NuU4l-Mi|to U m( UuUfUl, tat 

lM«Mi4a| U lit I.S. CtMMl MM ttM llli •! MtoM SpM44*-«U|il HMM4 UuU4f lfcU4ClvC4 U Nac. 

TfpUtttf (M MMI-«a *MUt* UelNM 4Mt M«tt*wt<l MiMitiu. gfcUt 'NM-Witc* UelM4c4 Im 
lail-Mte NlMia ImUmm. TIu, la IIU TiMt. ttt mNm4 Nile M«lk4 im em-4lile4. iM IUm«- 

1914. AiiiMlU b« 191} I 1914 tell ^nw 



I979-I9II . IiilMi Slili ImU •< leiUk. 
INI^M IN<i lMi4 H kaUk, M. 1995. 



Tht total nuatMr of births In Indiana decreased from about 99.400 in 
1970 to 80*600 in 1976. increased to 88.400 in 1980 and then declined again 
to 79*900 in 1984. The largest part of the 1970 to 1984 decrease was in 
the nuaber of White babies* which fell from 90*100 in 1970 to only 70.900 
In 1984 (a 21. 3t decrease). However* the number of Non-White babies born 
renamed relatively stable* starting with 9.300 in 1970 (9. 31 of total 
births) and ending with 9*000 In 1984 (11.2% of total births). This uneven 
change Is due to higher fertility rates for Hinorities during this period 
of tiw* which Is eiQMCted to continue. Although the growing numbers of 
births to Hispanic aothers is not available (Indiana Board of Health data 
show only White and Non>Whlte births)* the fertility rate (as well as the 
growth rate) of Hispanics is known to be the highest of all ethnic groups. 

The fertility rates (births as a percent of fertility-age women) de- 
clined aaiiMdiy froM 1970 to 1982 for both Whites and Non-Whites. The 
fertility rate ratio (NorrHihite to White) has also declined, but the fer- 
tility rate of Non-Whites has remained higher than that of Whites. 
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TABLE 1-B5 



ERIC 



BIRTHS BY RACE FOR^ INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES 
FOR THREE-YEAR PERIOD'. 1979-1981 



wvviii aviiiL i^fff 


_ NiMber of Births i, 


Crude Birth Rate^ 


Percent of ai 


1 Births 


Fertility Rate-' 




Hhlte Nofl-Hhite 


Hhlte 




Total 


Hhlte 




lihite 






2(9.1(9 Imim. 


29.243 


i.S4t 






88.761 IL24t 


6.651 


8.001 


Narion County^ 


39,152 




26,698 


1(1.254^ 


I.b9 


7 OA 


1 AA A 
100.0 


73.81 


26.19 


6.65 


0.27 




26,476 


19,363 


9.115^ 




L. 


1 flA A 

100.0 


67.99 


32 01 


7.69 


A 1 9 
0. 1 J 


Allen 


15,225 


12,999 


2.226 




7 36 


1 AA A 

100.0 


85.38 


14.62 


6.96 


Q 99 


St. Joseph 


11,116 


9,439 


1.671 


1 AC 


7 19 

4.17 


lAA A 
100.0 


84.91 


15.09 


6.52 


A AI 

0.0/ 


Vanderburgh 


7,769 


6,676 


913 


1 iO 
1.47 


7 31 


1 AA A 
100.0 


88.28 


11.72 


6.56 


Q 01 
7. 71 


Had 1 son 


5,943 


5,301 


642 


I.J/ 


2 OS 


lAA A 
100.0 


89.20 


10.80 


f 1 A 

6.10 


A 

0.40 


LaPorte 


5,102 


4,492 


610 


1 (1 
1 .Dl 


2.09 


lAA A 
100.0 


88.04 


11.96 


6.93 


0 kl 
7.0/ 


Delaware 


5,051 


4,561 


470 


1 91 

I.LI 


1 03 


lAA A 


90.69 


9.31 


4.93 


1 11 
/• 1 / 


Virgo 


4,611 


4,456 




1 i9 
1.4ft 


1 ss 


1 AA A 
I00»0 


92.66 


7.34 


6.17 


C AC 


Elkhart 


7,016 


6,59! 


42S 


1 CO 
1 .b? 


1 93 

1 • 7 J 


1 AA A 
100.0 


93.94 


6.06 


7.22 


1 CA 


Grant 


3,545 


3,221 


324 


1.44 


1.70 


1 AA A 
100.0 


90.66 


9.14 


6.20 


7.12 


Howard 


4,145 


3,672 


273 


1.58 


i.76 


100.0 


93.4! 


6.59 


6.69 


6.76 


Clark 


4,002 


3,727 


275 


1.48 


1.64 


100.0 


93.13 


6.67 


6.13 


7.21 


nunrvc 


3,540 


3,376 


164 


1.20 


1.03 


100.0 


95.37 


4.63 


3.96 


2.67 




3,432 


3,216 


216 


K50 


i.65 


100.0 


93.7! 


6.29 


6.73 


7.49 


TiDoecanoi 

1 Iff wWIIVw 


5,031 


4,620 


211 


1.37 


1.47 


100.0 


95.61 


4.19 


5.02 


4.56 


Floyd 


2,751 


2,626 


125 


1.49 


i.7l 


100.0 


95.46 


4.54 


6.39 


6.80 


Porter 


5,836 


5,76S 


50 


1.64 


.65 


100.0 


99.14 


.86 


6.49 


3.05 


HiMi 


2.166 


2,043 


123 


1.80 


2.i2 


100.0 


94.32 


5.66 


7.96 


7.66 


earthoioMH 


2,727 


2,671 


56 


1.40 


I.i6 


100.0 


97.95 


2.05 


5.64 


4.51 


Johnson 


3,472 


3,05 


37 


1.51 


.93 


100.0 


96.93 


1.07 


6.17 


3.88 


Haii Iton 


3,557 


3,510 


47 


1.44 


i.56 


100.0 


96.66 


1.32 


5.95 


6.32 


Total Sel. Co.'s 


173,687 


145,30! 


26,566 


Tm 


OF 


iOM 


63.56 


16.44 


Ts\ 


elT 


Total Nonsel. Go's 


1 86,262 1 65,625 


657 


1.54 


i.36 


100.0 


99.24 


.76 


6.79 


S.67 



il.Uxtki u pcRcut oi poptttaUon. 
-'BiRth4 14 pcRcut oi UmU poputeUm U UrUU i|c pctiod. 

SOURCE: l«<Um lk\tki 1979- I9t I . 



IS-44 yuu oi ate. 
IndUu Stitc BoaRd oi Hum. 1914. 



During the years 1979 through 1984, almost 98 percent of Non-White 
births occurred In the selected 22 counties (see Tables 1-B5 and I-B6). 
Moreover, almost 80 percent occurred In the four counties with the most 
Minorities (66% In the two largest, Marlon and Lake Counties). These top 
four counties (Marion, Lake, Allen and St. Joseph) tended to have higher 
crude birth rates (births as percent of population) and fertility rates 
(births as percent of female population aged 15 through 44 years) than 
Indiana In general, especially for Non-Whites (see Table 1-85). In con- 
trast, the 70 non-selected counties (low numbers of Minorities) had much 
igwer crude birth rates and fertility rates than Indiana In general, while 
Whites In these counties had higher fertility rates. Thus, It appears 
that, the more Minority-populated the county, the higher the Non-White 
crude-birth and fertility rates but the lower the White fertility rate. 

Between the 1979-81 and 1982-84 periods, while the number of births 
declined for most Indiana counties, the number Increased for Marlon, Monroe 
and rippecanoe Counties. This was the case for both Whites and Non-Whites. 
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TABLE 1-B6 



BIRTHS* BY RACE FOR INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES 
FOR THREE-YEAR PERIOD'. 1982-198^ 





Number of Births I 


Percent of al 1 


_Blrths_ 


Geographic Area 


Total 


White 


Non-White I 


Total I 


White 


Non-White 


Indfana 


244,550 


217,175 


27,375 


1 

lpp.0% 


88.^1% 


1 1 . 1 9%*^ 


Mar f on County 


39,823 


29,503 


10,320 ; 


100.0% 


74.09% 


25.91% 


Lake 


24,521 


16,666 


7,855 


100.0 


67.97 


32.03 


Allen 


14,061 


12,070 


1,991 


100.0 


85.84 


14.16 


St. Joseph 


10,535 


8,865 


1,670 


100.0 


84. 15 


15.85 


Vanderburgh 


7,296 


6,470 


826 


100.0 


88.68 


1 1 .32 


Mad f son Countv 

1 law 1 «WI 1 WWII 1 


5,104 


4,616 


488 


100.0% 


90.44% 


9.56% 


LaPorte 


4,648 


4,127 


521 


100.0 


88.79 


11 .21 


Delaware 


4,622 


4,167 


455 


100.0 


90.16 


9.84 


Vigo 


4,606 


4,236 


370 


100.0 


91.97 


8.03 


Elkhart 


6,981 


6,502 


479 


100.0 


93.14 


6.86 


firan^ Countv 


3,066 


2,760 


306 


100.0% 


90.02% 


9.98% 


Howard 


3,761 


3,533 


228 


100.0 


93.94 


6.06 


Clark 


3,714 


3,482 


232 


100.0 


93.75 


6.25 


Monroe 


3,589 


3,393 


196 


100.0 


94.54 


5.46 


Wayne 


3,001 


2,812 


189 


100.0 


93.70 


6.30 


T 1 ppecanoe 


5,313 


5,094 


219 


100.0% 


95.88% 


4.12% 


Floyd 


2,587 


i 2,462 


125 


100.0 


95.17 


4.83 


Porter 


5,415 


5,365 


50 


100.0 


99.08 


.92 


Miami 


1,950 


1,861 


89 


100.0 


95.44 


4.56 


Bartholomew 


2,552 


2,470 


82 


100.0 


1 96.79 


3.21 


Johnson County 


3,345 


3,307 


38 


100.0% 


98.86% 


1.14% 


Hami Iton 


3,524 


3,483 


41 


100.0 


98.84 


1.16 


Total Sel. Co.'s 


164,014 


137,244 


26,770^ 


100.0% 


83.68% 


16732%"^ 


Total NonSel.Co.' 


s 80,536 


79,931 


605 


100.0 


99.25 


.75 



* Vctd cu not cvaUcbU to eatctttatc Cudc Uktk RctM md Fcnttttty Utu ion 19t2-t4. 



mm : inUm Stttc BoMd oi tluttk, OetobM 1915. 
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TABLE 1-B7 

LIVE BIRTHS AND ABORTIONS BY RACE-"-^ 
FOR INDIANA: 1980-1984 










Percent of al 1 


, NMber of Abortions 


Percent of al 1 




Nunber of Live 6irths 


Live Births 








Abortions 




Total ; ,Hhite Ibn-yhlU 


Hhite Non-Hhite 


! Total^ 


Hhite 


llon-Hhlte 


Hhite Non-Hhite 


I960 


66,420 i 76,517 


9,903 


66.60t ll.20t^ 


1 15,835 


12,447 


2,965 


76.6t I6.7t^ 


1961 


64,651; 75,135 


9,516 


66.76t ll.24t 


' 14,650 


11,609 


2,676 


79.2t I6.3t 


1962 


63,690 : 74,560 


9,330 


68.88t Il.l2t 


1 15,316 


11,700 


3,172 


76.4t 20.7t 


1963 


60,777 71,664 


9,093 


66.74t ll.26t 


13,451 


10,336 


2,620. 


76.9t 21. Ot. 


1964 


79,883 70,931 


6,952 


66.79t ll.2lt 


14,630 


11,315 


2,966^ 


76.3t 20.lt^ 



1/ 



NOIL-- Rice U 4c(i-upo«tctf by puatUl n c tkUV* bintk ecuUUectc. Hon-INiUc aeludc4 
B(cek4. NcUvc AacUecM, UUu mi Pceiiie UlcRdcu, Md otka »ot-mtu, except HUpn- 
U*. SpcRUk-oUiiR U not ideiiUiied, but (ceeo«diii| to tkt U.S. Ceiuu4| ■one tiUii taii oi 
iRdtcM SpcRUk-oUitR PM40IU UutUt tkmUm u WUte. Tkiu, typtuUy (o« bt<tii-ute 
'iMUe* tMtttdei 40M |lit«k bt«tk-utel MtRORUtu, NlUte 'Hoii-iNitte' tuetadei (o« bi^tk-ute 
OKitnta AiMtcMi. Tkiu, tR tkU Tcbte tiie vubvu oi WUte bimtki cue oveii-4teted, ud 
MtRORUtu Me uRdeR-itcted. beewie HUpMtci cu tiuted u MtRORttif imp Mibeu tiuouik- 
out tkU upoRt. 

iRctudei cboRttoM oi pcniOM not uponttut uee. 



SOURCE: iRdUu Stcte BoMd oi Huttk. 



Between 1980 and 1984, inclusively, the number of live births In 
Indiana decreased markedly for Whites and Non-Whites (see Table 1-B7). At 
the same time, Non-Whites accounted for a relatively stable 11.2 percent of 
the births. However, Non-Whites also accounted for 20 percent of the 
abortions performed, a slight increase from 1980*. The number of Non-White 
abortions remained relatively stable in general while the number of White 
abortions decreased slightly. Therefore, except for the abortions perform- 
ed during this period, Non-White births would have remained relatively 
constant while White births would have still decreased, resulting in an 
Increasing proportion of births being Non-White. It might also be noted 
that the ratio of live births to abortions was approximately six or sevn 
to one for Whites but three to one for Non-Whites. 
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2. EDUCATION TRENDS 



The education systH is losing young people. The 
baby booi has gone "bust«' and Aierica "will siiply not 
be a nation of youth in our iifetiie.' One obvious 
conclusion! says Nr. Hodgkinsont Is that colleges and 
universities will have to attracti retaini and succeed in 
educating lore and iore older students* or the institu- 
tions My not long survive. 

MIdespread poverty* teen-age pregnancy* single- 
parent Fatiliesi and other syiptois of social decay are 
virtually guaranteeing a rapid rise in the nuaber of 
children with serious physical and educational disabilities. Inevitably* Mst of these children 
will enter and tove through the schools* froa kindergarten to high school and beyond. That aeans 
that the battle for 'retediation*" already a caose caiabra in higher education* really ought to 
begin a lot sooner than in college* Nr. Hodgkinson Mintains — and college and university leaders 
ought to be right in the thick of it by working irith the schools on their curricula. 

Racial ainorlties are reproducing wich faster than the white population* a fact of life that 
leans that schools and colleges will be aade up increasingly of the kinds of student with whoi 
■ost present-day educators have had relatively little experience. 

Aren't such observations already part of the 'conventional wisdoi'I Haven't acadMic lead- 
ers* researchers* and other observers of education been talking about such trends for yearsi And 
aren't aosl officials struggling to get out in front of theal 

Nr. Hodgkinson thinks not — not adequately* at any rate. And the probleis are potentially 
so grave and so unlike those of the past, he says* that aany educational and political leaders 
have been afraid to acknowledge thei* auch less confront thea. 

... The key to dealing effectively with the coiing detographic changes* he argues* is to 
focus not on the Institutions but on the people who love through thea. 

... (I]f college officials siaply were to find out who is entering the public schools now for 
the first tiae* they could easily figure out who is likely to be in their freshaan classes 13 
years down the road.... 

A look at who is *coaing up through the systei' of Aaerican education aeans that college and 
university officials 'have got to spend a lot aore tiae with the public-school leadership In their 
own states* in their own coaaunities*' Nr. Hodgkinson believes. He adds that solutions to aany 
educational probleas will have to be found at the local level* because enrol iaents and other 
deaographic trends vary greatly froi one area to another. ... 

On the other hand* he says* if college adainistrators and faculty aeibers were to collaborate 
aore with public-school educators* they could lake 'the whole systea of coaaunicatlon* of each 
discipline aore effective throughout a person's schooling.... 

Nr. Hodgkinson also criticizes state legislatures that have adopted prograas to refora eie- 
aentary and secondary education without providing funds for extra tutoring* counseling* and other 
special services that students aay need. He calls that 'a disastrous aistake.' 

One issue raised by Nr. Hodgkinson that seeas destined to attract aore attention froa plan- 
ners in higher education is how the undergraduate curriculua aay need to be reshaped for an 
increasing proportion of part-tiae* adult learners — aany of thea foraer college students or even 
college graduates.-^ (pp. 1*28*29) 



RobtU I. htobm, 'Co^HiUnt'A VtUfht: Nakiat UatMtou wni Potaicitn^ ConiJioiU tkt Bad Hm." 
Tfcc ChRonicte oj HtgftiiiML^iifii, UKtk 19, 1916, pp. 1,21.29. jSpetkinf oi HmoU L. Hodfkiam. a 
mioK ieUoa at tkt kmnitu CoaacU ot Etfucatioa tai iomn 9i«tctoii oi tkt UULoul hUUktt ol 
EdttcaUoaJ 
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The retention disparities between ethnic groups are significant — and 
consistent. 



FIGURE 2-Al 
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Source: Alexander Astin, Minorities in American Higher Education . 

Jossey-Bass, 1982. 
Froi Black Issum In Higher Education. Vol. I (No. £). p. 2. 
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Adult Educational Levels 



With the rapidly Increasing ethnlc-mlnorlty populations, there Is 
growing concern about the relatively low educational level that has been 
achlevedg.by adults. Except for Asian Americans (who tend to be well- 
educated-'), ethnlc-mlnorlty adults tend to be much less-well .educated than 
White adults. This Is especially true for Spanish persons^^ and Native 
Americans. Educational -level patterns of Minorities In Indiana have tended 
to parallel those of the U.S. In general. 

According to the 1980 Census, of the 132.8 million adults 25 years of 
age or older In the United States, almost one-third had obtained at least 
one year of post-high school education: 











Nat 1 ve 


Asian 


^ Ml! 


White 


Blacks 


Hisoanlcs 


Amer 1 can 


Amer 1 can 


U.S. 32% • 


33% 


22% 


16% 


24% 


50% 


INDIANA 24% 


25% 


20% 


16% 


23% 


58% 



However, much higher percentages of Whites and Oriental Americans obtained 
at least one year of higher education than did HIspanlcs, Blacks or Native 
Americans. 



Of the 3.14 million Indiana adults , only one-fourth had obtained one 
or m ore years of higher education , which Is well below the U.S. ( or Mid - 
west) averages . Similar to the U.S. and the HIdwest, Oriental Americans 
and Whites In Indiana had higher percentages achieving at least one year of 
higher education than did HIspanlcs, Blacks or Native Americans. In con- 
trast, a higher perce' Lage of Hispanic adults, as well as Native American 
and Black adults, had less than a high school education than did Oriental 
American or White adults. (See Figure 2-A2 for details.) 

Educational levels of Indiana adults varied across counties, as exem- 
plified by the four largest ones, shown In Table 2-AI. The percentage of 
total population with v -^e or more years of higher education was 32 percent 
for Allen County and 31 percent for Marlon County out only 22 percent for 
Lake County and 28 percent for St. Joseph County. Similarly, the percent 
of HIspanlcs with such edicatlon was highest for Marlon and Allen Counties 
and lower for Lake and s.. Joseph Counties. Conversely, the percent of 
Blacks wltn one or • )re years of higher education was highest for St. 
Joseph and Lake C* but slightly lower for Allen and Marlon Counties. 

The educational levels of adults for each of the other 18 counties 
having more than 1,000 Minority members In 1980 are also presented in 
Table 2-AI. 



Note that lore than half of all Indiana Hispanic adults (60.4t) and alMst half of all HIspanlcs 
(48.6t) are in Lake County. 



faut CU%tH, "I4U 640«M ioK kAUu a tkt USA/ MSA Todtw . JkmU^, OctobtJi 10, 1915. 

JokR S. Lm i Jumt ThoMtoR, patppcMins loKitK.' M.S. Hm t MoUd RcpqjU . Auf. 19, l9tS, pp. 

, 30-31. 

AP KtUut, 'HUparU PopuaUoR GmUi fut.' MSA Todaw , Jkmii^, JtR. 30, l)l6, p. 3A. 
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FIGURE 2-A2 
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(N = 2,903.'t't5) 
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SOURCE : 19S0 U.S. Cema5 RzpofiXA. See AppencUcei 2-AI 6 2-A2. 
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TABLE 2-Al 








Si^t^l'^JrFV'^nONAL LEVEL ATTAINED 
BY ADULTS 25 YRS.) FOR SELECTED 
INDIANA COUNTIES BY ETHNIC GROUP i 1980 






Etem* 


Hart on County 








High School 


Col lege 






0 - S 


"T - 3 4 


I - 3 


' 


N» 


Tota^ 
Whfta 
Black 
H f span f c 
Natfva Amar. 
Asian & Pac* 
Isla. 


14,8% 

13*4 

20*S 

25*9 

1S*0 

13*3 


17^.ei 36-8% 

16.0 37.7 
26.2 33.2 
13.6 34.1 

18.1 29.3 
7.9 21.9 


14.5 
13.1 
9.9 
22.2 
15.6 


16.3% 
18.3 
6.6 
16.6 
12.4 
41.3 


444.056 
361 .440 
78 f 239 
819 
873 
2f665 




Elem. 


Lake County 








High school 


Co 1 1 ega 






0 - S 


1 - "3 4 


1 - 3 


4> 


N« 


Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native An)ar» 
Asian & Pac* 
IsU. 


18.2% 

16*6 

20*6 

43*5 

24*4 

10.3 


18.5% 41.1% 
17.2 43.4 

23.2 36.0 
18.7 26.3 
25. 5 28.5 

12.3 13.2 


t.2.1^ 
12.0 
13.1 
8. 1 
14.4 
15.1 


10.9 
7.1 
3.4 
7.3 

49.2 


290.394 
219.420 
60.984 
8.137 
439 
1.417 




Elem. 


A Hen County 








High school 


Co 1 1 ega 






0-8 


\ - i 4 


1 - 3 


4» 


N- 


White 
Slack 
Hfspanic 
Native Amar* 
Asian a Pac* 
tsie. 


12.2% 

I 1 .6 

19.3 

30.6 

12.8 

19.0 


^4.5% 41.2% 
13.6 41.9 
27.0 34.7 
15.8 30.5 
17.8 45.4 
8.5 16.5 


17.0% 
17.4 
13.1 
13.1 
16.3 
9.1 


15.5 
5.9 

10.0 
7.7 

46.9 


166.389 
153.143 
11.114 
840 
337 
955 




Elem. 
0-8 


St. Joseph County 








High school 


Co 1 1 eqa 

1-3 4>* 


N« 


Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native Amar* 
Asian & Pac* 
Isle* 


1 4.9% 

14.0 

24.1 

52.0 

21.9 

16.8 


L7t.?% 40.0% 

17.0 41.0 

24.1 30.6 

18.2 16.6 

38.3 23.9 
7.7 16.7 


12.9 
13.9 
8. 1 
7.0 

n.i 


15.1 
7.3 
5.0 
9.0 

47.8 


140.911 
129.066 
10.365 
565 
201 
714 




Elem. 


Vanderburgh 

High school 


County 
1 college 






0-8 


1 - 3 _4_ 


1-3 


4-»> 


N- 


Total 
White 
S 1 ack 
Hispanic 
Native Amar. 

As 1 AH & PAff 
CJI 1 B ~CJW * 

Isle. 


20 . 0% 
19.6 
25.6 
34. 1 
- 

23.0 


15.8% j9.l% 
T5:2' 35.5 
25.1 34.1 
13.9 28.9 

16.0 22.0 


1 12.6% 
1 12. d 

I 9.7 
1 19.3 

16.0 


12.5% 

5.4 
3.8 

23.0 


101.71 1 
«.072 

367 

£0 / 




Elem. 


Had 1 son County 
High Schoof t Co) lege 






0-8 


1-3 -4 


1-3 


4-f 


N- 


Total 
White 
Slack 
Hfspanic 
Native Amar* 
Asian & Pac* 
Isle* 


17.2% 
17.0 
^2.2 
24.5 


18.2% 44.2% 
17.9 44.8 
24.3 36.0 
24.2 27.6 


'■ 9.9% 

: 9.9 

9.8 
11.1 


10.4% 
10.5 
7.7 
12.5 


81,189 
76.501 
4.284 

351 




ciifu l«Nrt«. 


Stt kmtiiai 1 2-12. 
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TABLE 2-Al (Continued) 










LaPorte County 








Elem. 


High School 


Co 1 1 ege 






0-8 


t - 3 


_4 _ 


1 - 3 


4 -f ^ 


N- 


Iota! 


16.0% 


20.4% 


42.0% 


11.1% 


10.6% 


63 f 540 


White 




l§.7 




11.3^ 


1 1.0 


58 f 954 


Black 


22.9 


30.5 


33.6 


9.2 


3.8 


4,006 


H 1 span 1 c 


30.8 


20.3 


30.0 


15.0 


4.0 


601 


Native Amer* 


- 










— 


Asian & Pac* 


- 










— 


Isle. 


















Delaware County 








Elem. 


High School 


Co 1 1 ege 






- 8 


1 - 3 


4 


I - 3 




N« 


Total 


15.5% 


18.2% 


40.7% 


10.8% 


14.9% 


69 f 925 


White 


14.9 


'ITTT 


41.2 


10.8 


lS.2 


65f811 


Black 


26-2 


22.7 


34.4 


10.6 


6. 1 


3f 648 


Hispanic 


lJ.9 


30.2 


27.6 


9.5 


1 1 .9 


388 
















AS 1 an ft rac . 














Isle. 


















Vfgo County 








Elem. 


High 


SchodT 


Co 1 1 ege 






0-8 


• 1 - S 


4 


n - 3 


4+ _ 


N- 


Total 


U.8% 


16.9% 


39.0% 


13.1% 


16.3% 


64,378 


White 


14.5 


16.8 


39.5 


13. 1 




60 f 899 


Black 


20.8 


21.9 


30.2 


12.4 


14.7 


2,867 


H 1 span 1 c 


17.4 


7. 1 


47.4 


17.7 


10.3 


350 


Native Amer. 


— 










— 


Asian & Pac. 


6.0 


1.3 


15.8 


18.8 


58.0 


398 


I « 1 A 


















Elkhart County 








Elem. 


High 


School 


Co 1 1 ege 






0-8 


1 - 3 


4 


1 - 3 


4» 


N- 


Total 


16.4% 


18.0% 


41.1% 


12.2% 


12.3% 


78.491 


White 


16.0 


17.7 


41.5 


12.3 


12.^ 


75.398 


Black 


26.0 


26.8 


32.7 


9.9 


4.6 


2.400 


Hispanic 


33.6 


18.8 


27.5 


8.3 


1 1 .7 


648 


Native Amer. 


- 










— 


Asian & Pac. 


15.0 


1 1 .0 


24.0 


6.3 


43.7 


254 


! « 1 A 

1 9 1 O • 




















Grant County 








Elem. 


1 High 


School 


Col lege 






0-8 


M - 3 




1 - 3 


4-f 


N- 


Total 


17.1% 


20.2% 


42.2% 


10.7% 


9.7% 


46.199 


White 


16.6 


19.9 




10.8 


10.0 


43.326 


Black 


23.5 


25.1 


38.5 


8.4 


4.4 


2.367 


Hispanic 


40.0 


17.8 


27.8 


5.7 


8.6 


557 


Native Amer* 


— 










— 


Asian & Pac. 


— 












I « 1 A 
1 a 1 o . 


















Howard County 








E 1 em. 


High 


School 


Col lege 






0-8 


1 - 3 


4 


1 - 3 


4> 


N- 


Total 


15.2% 


16.4% 


45.6% 


11.9% 


1 1 .0% 


49.659 


Uhft:e 


15.1 


1^.2 


4^.8 


1 r. 7 


i::2 


47. 100 


Black 


13.5 


21.2 


44.4 


16. 1 


4.9 


2 .096 


H 1 span 1 c 


46.5 


11.9 


23.1 


7.9 


10.6 


454 


Natlva Amer. 














Asian & Pac. 














Isle. 
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TABLE 2*AI (Conttnutd) 





P 1 mm 


High School 


Co 1 1 age 






0-8 


1 - 3 


4 


1 - 3 


4-1- • 


Hm 


Total 


19.6% 


16.7% 


40. 9X 


13.6X 


9.2X 


50,780 


White 


19.7 


16.6 


41.0 


13.4 


9.3 ' 


48.230 


Black 


17.8 


19.5 


38.7 


18.2 


5.9 


2.235 


Hispanic 


21.5 


16.7 


33.3 


1 1 .3 


17.2 


186 


Natlva Amar. 














Asian & Pac. 














Isle. 















Honroa County 





Elem. 
.0 - 9 


High School 




Co 1 1 aga 




\ - 3 


4 


I 


- 3 


44 






11.8% 


13. 4X 


29.7% 


13 


.7% 


31 .3X 


48.024 


Whita 


12.1 


13.8 


30.5 


13 


.6 


30. 1 


46. 191 


Black 


8.7 


6.2 


16.7 


22 


. I 


46.2 


885 


H 1 span 1 c 


5.7 


7.5 


16.7 


15 


.0 


55.1 


401 


Native Amar. 
















Asian & Pac. 


1 .6 


3.2 


6.4 


4 


.7 


84. 1 


747 


Isla. 

















Wayna County 





Elem. 


High 'i 


>choo r 


Co 1 1 age 






.Q. 


I - 3 


4 


1 - 3 


4-»- 


N« 


Total 


16.2% 


20. OX 


42.2% 


11.4% 


10. IX 


45.021 


Wh 1 te 


16.0 


19.8 


42.5 


1 1.3 


10.4 


42.741 


Black 


20.9 


24.7 


36.2 


14.6 


3.6 


2.058 


Hispanic 














Natlva Amar. 














Asian & Pac. 














Isla. 


















Ttppaeanoa County 








Elem. 


HI ah School 


Co 1 1 age 






.0-8.. 


I - 3 


4 


1 - 3 


_4+ 


N« 


Total 


10. 6X 


12. 6X 


37.4% 


13.9% 


25. 5X 


59.321 


White 


10.7 


12.8 


38.3 


13.8 


24.5 


57,395 


Black 


8.8 


13. I 


18.7 


23.0 


36.4 


673 


Hispanic 


24.5 


4.4 


20.9 


17.9 


32.2 


497 


Native Amar. 














Asian & Pac. 


5.7 


1.9 


6.3 


7.5 


78.7 


1 .004 


Isla. 















Flovd Count y 
Elem. High School _CpJi?9e 



Total 
White 
Black 
H I span 1 c 
Native Amar. 
Asian & Pac. 
Isle. 



21. I X 
2 1 . f" 
21.5 



I 



16. 3X 40. 6X 
16.0 40.7 
24.2 37.6 



4> 



1 1 . 4X 10. 6X 



11.4 10.7 
11.2 5.5 



N« 



35.925 
34,658 
1.158 



Porter Count y 

E 1 em . I H i gh _Schooir ^ Co l lege _ 

0-8 1 - 3 4 i I - 3 4-*' 



Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Natlva Amar. 
Asian & Pac. 
Isla. 



1 0. 8X 
10.7 

18.4 

16.2 



14.7 % 45.7 % I 14. 1% 14. 7X 
14.8 4578 Tin 14.6 



16.3 
7.9 



48.3 
14.0 



I 1 .8 
8.3 



5.3 
53.2 



64,84 3 
64,044 

1.089 

265 



EKLC 
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TABfct 2-Al (Continued) 



Mt amt Cournt y 





Elem. 
0-8 


Hfgh School 


Col lege 


1 - 3 


4^ 




4» 


Total 


14.8% 


15.0% 


50. 1% 


12.3% 


7.8% 


White 


14.6 


14.9 


50.6 


12. 1 


t:8^ 


Black 


12.8 


18.7 


36.9 


20.4 


11.1 


Hf spanic 


15.3 


14.7 


30.7 


37.3 


2.0 


Native Amer. 












Asian & Pac. 












Isle. 













Hm 

21 f 90S 
21, 189 
406 
150 



Barth olomew Count y 





Elem. 
0-8 


High School 


Co 1 1 ege 




1 - 3 


_4 


1 - 3 


4* 


Hm 


Total 


16.8% 


14.7% 


41.7% 


12.0% 


14.8% 


37,546 


White 


16.9 


14.7 


41 .8 


12.0 


14.7" 


36,706 


Black ' 


11.1 


17.0 


44.6 


13.6 


13.6 


513 


Hispanic 


48.4 


10.0 


20. 1 


7.3 


14.2 


219 


Native Amer. 














Asian & Pac. 














Isle. 















Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native Amer. 
Asian & Pac. 
Isle. 



Elem. 

0-8 

14.7% 

13.2 
18.8 



Jo hnson Count y 



High SchooL 
1-3 '4 



14.4% 44.3% 

14.4 44.5 

36.3 35.3 

16.9 31.2 



Col J eqa 



1 - 3 



4<i> 



13.3% 13.3% 

TTIT 13.3 

12.1 3.2 

24.4 8.8 



43,257 
42,850 

190 
160 



Hamilton Count y 



Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native Amer. 
Asian & Pac. 
Isle. 




Col lege 



1 - 3 



4'!- 



17.5% 25.7% 
17.6 25.7 ' 



17.3 
6.7 



26.5 
40.9 



N« 

47,451 
46,951 

226 

208 
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TABLE 2-A2 

YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
FOR PERSONS 15 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY AGE 
AND FOR PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY SEX AND RACE 
FOR INDIANA: MARCH 198*» 

(CIVILIAN POPULATION, NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS) 



















Percent 








Eleientary 


High School 




College 




4 years 




Hedlan 
















5 or 


of high 


4 years 


school 


INDIANA 


Total 


0 -.8 


1 - 3 


4 


1 - 3 


4 


■ore 


school or 


or iore 


years 


persons 


years 


years 


ISSLl 


years 


mi 


years 


■ore 


College 


coRPleted 


Total 15 years 






















old and over 


4,151 


437 


862 


1.814 


577 


230 


232 


68.71 


11.11 




15 to 19 years old 


477 


65 


288 


106 


17 






25.8 




10.9 


20 to 24 years old 


483 


12 


57 


234 


152 


26 


2 


85.8 


5.7 


12.7 


CO 10 j4 years oio 


lie 


91 
C3 


112 


477 


138 


84 


79 


85.3 


17.9 


12.7 


35 to 44 years old 


700 


48 


93 


333 


102 


59 


66 


79.9 


17.8 


12.6 


45 to 54 years old 


469 


40 


101 


209 


61 


14 


42 I 


69.7 


12.1 


12.4 


55 to 64 years old 


534 


93 


100 


234 


54 


29 


24 


63.9 


9.9 


12.3 


65 years old I over 


_ 5". 


155 


112 


220 


53 


IB 


19 


53.7 


6.4 


12.1 


Total 25 years 














' 1 








old and over 


3.192 


360 


517 


1.473 


408 


204 


230 


72.51 


\JM 


12.5 


Male 


1,511 


166 


233 


637 


216 


112 


147 


73.6 


17.1 


12.6 


Fetale 


1,681 


195 


284 


836 


191 


92 


82 


71.5 


10.4 


12.4 


Hhite. 


2,963 


321 


474 


1,388 


371 


198 


210 


73.21 


13.81 


12.5 


Black'' 


204 


36 


41 


82 


36 


3 


5 i 


61.8 


3.8 


12.3 



Sojucc: Educitlon and SociiC StutiiUitlon Bunch, Popudtlon PlvUlon, Buruu oi tht Cmu, 
U.S. PcpcRtaut oi CoBKRCC, HMkUgtoR. P.C. 20233. 
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The Increasing educational attainment of 
each successive generation (age groups) can be 
seen in Table 2-A2. Highest percentage of 
population with 4 years of high school or more 
are in the age group from 20-34 years of age. 
Highest proportion of those with 4 or more 
years of college are found in the age group 25- 
44 years of age. 

In the 25 year old and older |X)pulatfon, 
proportionately more Whites than Blacks have 
completed high school. Conversely, proportion- 
ately more Blacks are high school dropouts. 
More than three times the proportion of Whites 
have completed 4 years or more of college than 
the proportion of Blacks. 



US. Adults with College Degrees 

Percent 
25 

20. . 20 




Whitct Bladu Htopanict 
01974 Bl984 



Source: Bureau of Census, "Population Profile of 
the United States, 19&3/84,'' and unpublished 
data. Based on adults 25 years and older. 



April 1986 



39 



53 



B. K-12 Enrol Iment 



Because ethnlc-mlnor Ity persons have a higher rate of population 
increase than the national and Indiana population as a whole, reflecting 
higher birth rates and immigration, the representation of Minorities in 
public elementary and secondary schools Is also greatly increasing. Minor- 
ity representation in public elementary and secondary schools Is already 
high, however, in certain places, as shown In Map 2-Bl. Every one of the 
25 largest public city school systems in the U.S. now has a "^minority 
majority" of students. One of these 25 Is the Indianapolis school system 
(see Appendix 2-85). 



MAP 2-Bl 



Minorliy Enrollment as Percent of Public 




PMcem minority cn;oUm«nt ia public ctemcAUfy Mcoaaary iclioolt wu gcncraUy greatdt in ch« Southm «nd Southwtttera Suiei tnd in Olifomii. Tht 
pcf ctnt Mack enroUmtnt was hl^MSt in the Southern Sutet whllt the patcent Hiipaalc cat oUmcnt waa highest in New Mexico. Teaas. California, and Artaoaa. 
(Tk Cmtm» ^E^cathK 19S4 edition. A Suttotical Repon by the National Center for Educational Statittia.) 
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TABLE 2-Bl 









NUIU. 
iM-NlMMie 






Rliorltlfs 








TNT 


Totil 


Total 

Rinorlty 


Hofi-NliDiiilc 




Nltfvf 
AMrlcM 


AslalTi 
Pac. Isl. 






itf cut 


Mr 


Nr- 

CMt 


Ptr- 

CMt 


CMt 


— — 

rfr" 
MWt 


rar- 
cant 




1971 
1914 

m 


M.lfS 

M Mi 

I9.ili 


73.177 N.971 
n.iff n.in 
S(.7S3 IMSl 


19.941 
I9.MS 
12.341 


13.931 

14.381. 

17.971' 


19.581 

11.771 
lA 


1.891 
1.981 
HA 


.981 
.881 

HA 


.481 

.5S1 
NA 




m 


•7.113 
79.911 
M.I27 


77.199 19. in 
79.379 N.m 
S4.97S 11.211 


9.438 
9.927 
II.9S4 


19.831 

11.921. 
I(.74l' 


9.971 
9.821 
U 


1.331 
I.4S1 
HA 


.191 
.141 
NA 


.241 
.521 
NA 




lis 


11.114 
il.M« 
M.9II 


73.973 99.411 
il.47f 19.911 
9I.939 19.721 


7.741 
7.171 
8.422 


9.S81 

I9.4S1. 
14.281' 


8.1(1 
8.4S1 
U 


1.0(1 
1.361 
HA 


.111 
.121 
NA 


.251 
.501 
NA 



• t»a pM^aciatf Mrtcu H *taiuU 28N laa »«4a< ai MtkUt hUmu. 



At Mch grcdt Itvcl, th» perctntages of Ninority students are Increas- 
ing over tiM. S ignificantly^ tha percentages of Minorities are large r at 
'owT grade lav tl. Indltfatino tha oroSor^lon q# Minnriti^* win -uf- 
crtasa at students advance U the higher grades. (Recent birth rates of 
Minorities continue to be hIglMr than those of Whites, so this upward trend 
of Ninorftles will be Maintain In the foreseeable future.) 



iSt ttat all ertla alovc proJectlM far lit. 8tli and I2tli grada stadaats sImw 
(I) A dacrasM Is tlta teUI saifears «t aadi rada laval 

12) A lanar daeraaM af Mlta tta^eta tkaa tM tatal dacraasa. Mcaase of 

13) to lacrasit la tM aetasl tmttn of NIaority stadaati. 
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FIGURE 2-Bl 



MINORITY PERCENTAGE REPRESENTATION. 
1st, 8th, & 12th GRADERS; 1978-2004 
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The number of pubHc school students In Indiana has been decl Ining 
and, with the exception of cyclical periods of retracement, will continue 
to decl ine until at least the year 2004, However, the percent of Minority 
students is projected to increase throughout the foreseeable future, (See 
Figures 2-BI and 2-B2 and Appendix 2-B2 for specific data,) 

1st grade students numbered slightly more than 80,000 in the fall of 
I 985, Approximately 85.6 percent were White Non-Hispanic students and about 
14,4 percent were Minorities. By the year 2004 the total number of 1st 
graders in Indiana is expected to decline to about 69,100 of which about 82 
percent will be White Non-Hispanics and 18 percent will be Minorities, 

8th grade student enrollment was about 75,100 in 1985 of which 87.5 
percent were White Non-Hispanics and 15.2 percent were Minorities. By the 
year 2004, however, the total number of 8th graders will drop to about 
66,000, made up of about 83 percent of White Non-Hispanics and 17 percent 
Minorities. 

t2th grade student enrollment was about 65,800 In 1985, including 89.3 
percent White Non-Hispanics and 10.7 percent Minorities. By 2004, total 
numbers of 12th graders are expected to decline to about 59,000 of which 86 
percent will be White Non-Hispanics and 14 percent will be Minorities. 



MOTE : Projections of Ist graders (1985-1990), 8th graders (1985H997) and 12 graders (1985-2001) 
are based on the nuaber of .actual live births through 1984, with the projected nuibers of students 
for later years based on birthing patterns, 
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TABLE 2-B3 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT REPRESENTATION OF ETHNIC GROUPS IN GRADES 7-12 
FOR INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES: 1978-79 AND 1984-85 

Hlnorlty 



Ssjuci: hiUM Pcpt. oi Educction, VLvULon oi EduccUonct InioRMUoH col RcuMch. 







Total 


Hhite 


Total Hlnorlty 


8lack 


Hispanic 


Native Aier. 


Asian/Pac.lsl. 


Geographical 


Sch. 


Enroll lent 




% of 




t of 




I of 


I of 




I of 




t of 


Area 


tear 


(loot) 


Enroll. 


Total 


Enroll. 


Total 


Enroll. 


Total 


Enroll. Total 


Enroll. Total 


Enroll. Total 


Indiana 


'78 


542,513 


482,000 


88.8t 


60,513 


II. 2t 


51,633 


9.5t 


6,768 l.2t 


777 


.It 


1,335 


.2t 




'84 


467,179 


411,008 


88.0 


56,171 


I2.0t 


46,678 


lO.Ot 


6,614 l.4t 


587 


.It 


2,292 


.5t 


Harion County 


04 




38,775 


68.5 


17,817 


31.5 


17,022 


30.1 


9CC R 


41 

47 


1 

.1 


49Z 


• 9 


Lai(e County 


o4 


4 4 AM 

44 f 492 


25,939 


58.3 


18,553 


41.7 


14,418 


32.4 


1 Ail Q £ 
J|04/ 0.0 


78 


.2 


ZIO 


.5 


Allen lounty 


04 


99 IQA 


18,855 


82.7 


3,935 


17.3 


9 9Aa 

3,308 


14 r 

14.5 


909 1 1 
J7J I.I 




A 

.z 


197 


• 9 


91 • josepn to* 


04 


IDf UU4 


14,731 


8U8 


3,273 


18.2 


2,767 


15.4 


Hi 11 


35 


A 

.z 


157 


.9 


vanaerouron to* 


04 


lUfOJJ 


9,253 


87.0 


1 ia A 

1,380 


11 A 

13.0 


1 9AA 

1,309 


14 9 
12.3 


1 1 1 
II .1 


5 


A 

.0 


55 


.5 


naaison lOi 


04 


i9 


11,196 


90.3 


1,199 


A n 

9.7 


fl 111 
1,131 


A 1 

9.1 


iQ i 
47 






1 A 

19 


A 

.z 


larorte to* 


04 


Q i99 


8,320 


88.2 


1,112 


11.8 


1 AA1 

1,003 


10.6 


1 

07 . f 


2 


.0 


^a 

38 


4 

.4 


Delaware Co. 


04 


lA lii 

lUf /44 


9,842 


91.6 


902 


8.4 


842 


7.8 


IR 1 
19 . 1 


a 

8 


.1 


37 


A 
• J 


Vigo Co. 


04 




7,902 


92.7 


626 


7.3 


519 


6.1 


91 9 


22 


.3 


64 


a 

.8 


tllthart Co. 


04 


19 CCl 


11,501 


91.6 


If 056 


8.4 


826 


6.6 


I9C 1 A 
U? l.U 


14 


.1 


91 


.7 


Grant Co* 


04 


7fDuo 


6,252 


89.2 


756 


10.8 


573 


8.2 


1 1 Q 11 
II7 I*/ 


16 


.2 


48 


.7 


Honroe Co. 


04 


0,152 


5,962 


96.9 


190 


3.1 


89 


1.4 


9A 9 
CV .J 


18 


.3 


f A 

63 


1 A 

1.0 


Howard Co. 


'84 


7,976 


7,384 


92.6 


592 


7.4 


457 


5.7 


63 .8 


36 


.5 


36 


.5 


Clarl( Co. 


84 


7f939 


7,376 


92.9 


563 


7.1 


497 


6.3 


in 9 

19 .2 


6 


.1 


41 


.5 


Tippecanoe Co. 


o4 


II 1 AC 

Bf 105 


7,828 


96.6 


277 


3.4 


119 


1.5 


CO 1 

58 ./ 


II 


.1 


a A 

89 


I.I 


Hayne Co. 


'84 


6,703 


6,195 


92.4 


508 


7.6 


452 


6.7 


22 .3 


c 
0 


.J 


CO 




Floyd Co. 


84 


5,356 


5,067 


94.6 


289 


5.4 


255 


4 a 

4.8 


6 .1 


17 


.3 


II 


.2 


rorter co. 


04 


II lAl 
1 1 , /Uft 


n ,J9D 


7/. 4 


9AC 


9 c 

c.O 


91 
CI 


9 


9Ai 1 1 
£U4 l.i 


4 


.0 


71 


.6 


nidRi vo. 




i.ii7 


3,834 


93.1 


283 


6.9 


110 


2.7 


36 9 


116 


2.8 


21 


.5 


Bartholoiew Co. 


'84 


6,331 


6,113 


96.6 


218 


3.4 


135 


2.1 


24 .4 


13 


.2 


46 


.7 


Johnson Co. 


'84 


8,432 


8,343 


98.9 


89 


I.I 


21 


.2 


37 .4 


3 


.0 


28 


.3 


Haillton Co. 


'84 


9,083 


8,995 


99.0 


88 


1.0 


25 


.3 


20 .2 


6 


.1 


37 


.4 


Total Selected 


'78 


348,151 


289,758 


83lt 


58,393 


I6lt 


50,683 




5,941 l.7t 


liT 


?2t 


1,102 


It 


Counties (22) 


'84 


295,070 


241,058 


81.7 


54,012 


18.3 


45,905 


15.6 


5,728 1.9 


500 


.2 


1,879 


.6 


Total Hon-Sel. 


'78 


194,362 


192,242 


9Mi 


2T12O 


l.lt 


950" 




82f 741 


iTo 


.It 




.IT 


Counties (70) 


'84 


172,109 


169,950 


98.7 


2,159 


1.3 


773 


.4 


886 .5 


87 


.1 


413 


.2 



let. tftS. Sec Appcndu f-fi}. 



Total Indiana student enrollment In public school grades 7 through 12 
has decreased by 14 percent from about 542,500 In 1978 to 467,200 In 1984. 
This declining enrollment occurred at twice the rate for Whites (-14.7%) 
than for Minorities (-7.2%). As a result, the representation of Minorities 
within the student body has Increased from 11.2 percent In 1978 to 12.0 
percent In 1984. Also, almost all Minority enrollment decline has occurred 
for Blacks, while Oriental American enrollment has appreciably Increased. 
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Almost all Minority enrollment (96t) occurs In 22 Indiana counties. 
In fact, Marlon and Lake Counties alone accounted for 65 percent of total 
Minority Indiana enrollment In 1984 (down from 67% In 1978). Another 13 
percent of Minority enrollment occurred In the next two largest counties 
(Allen and St. Joseph), representing approximately 78 percent of total 
Minority student enrollment In Just four counties. The 22 selected count- 
ies are primarily the heavy Industry (as we 1 1 as larger metropolitan) 
counties within Indiana, and they experienced a 15 percent dec! Ine In 
student enrollment, compared to an 11 percent decline for the remaining, 
more rural 70 counties. While White enrollment In the 22 counties declined 
by 17 percent. It declined 12 percent In the other 70 counties. Even more 
Interesting Is the eight percent decl Ine of Minority student enrollment In 
the 22 selected counties, compared to a two percent Increase In the other 
70 counties (due to Oriental Americans and HIspanlcs). See Appendix 2-B3 
for detailed Information for the selected counties. 
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TABLE 

INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY GRADE LEVEL AND ETHNIC GROUP: 

FALL 198** 



MINORITIES 







WHITE 


Total 


DiacK,Non- 




As ian 


Grade 


TOTAL 


Non-Hlspanic 


M 1 nor I ty 


nispanic 


ni span t c 


rac . 1 S 1 . 


Leve 1 


NUflner 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Kindergarten 


70,599 


61,669 


87.35% 


8,930 


12.65% 


10.41% 


1.72% 


.46% 


1 


76,254 


65,289 


85.62 


10,965 


14.38 


11.77 


1.98 


.55 


2 


70,887 


61,002 


86.06 


9,865 


13.94 


11.44 


1.84 


.61 


3 


67,241 


58, 106 


86.41 


9,135 


13.59 


10.98 


1.91 


.63 


4 


68,373 


59,181 


86.56 


9,192 


13.44 


10.85 


1.88 


.64 


5 


67,305 


58,346 


86.69 


8,959 


13.31 


10.68 


1.87 


.66 


6 


70,594 


61,681 


87.37 


8,913 


12.63. 


10.39 


1.56 


.58 


K-6 Spec.Educ. 


13,311 


10,050 


75.50 


3,261 


24.50' 


22.38 


1.86 


.20 


K-6 NonGraded 


35 










— 


100.00 


— 


K-6 Total 


504,599 


435,324 


86.27 


69,275 


13.73 


11.25 


1.83 


."58" 


7 


76,474 


66,896 


87.48 


9,578 


12.52 


10. 17 


1.68 


.54 


8 


79,906 


70,379 


88.08 


9,527 


11.92 


9.82 


1.45 


.52 


9 


82,011 


72,171 


88.00 


9,840 


12.00 


9.80 


1.54 


.53 


10 


75,384 


67,035 


88.92 


8,349 


11.08 


9.21 


1.28 


.46 


11 


71,077 


63,194 


88.91 


7,883 


11.09 


9.33 


1.19 


.45 


12 


68,646 


61,470 


89.55 


7,176 


10.45. 


8.45 


1.38 


.50 


7-12 Spec.Educ. 


13,681 


9,863 


72.09 


3,818 


27. 9r 


26.58 


1.06 


.15 


7-12 Total 


467,179 


411,008 


87.98 


56,171 


12.02 


9.99 


1.42 


.49 


Total 


972,578 


846,332 


87.02 


125,446 


12.90 


10.63 


1.63 




Retained 


















Student s« 


20,483 


15,670 


76.50 


4,813 


23.50^ 


19.50 


3.56 


.33 



* student ktU btcfc $t tkt mt mit (evet, not tdvcRced to the nxt (evet. 



Sotttct: Student cMoUieiU iniomtioR, ^efcoot l9M-t$ lEIM): Pept. oi PubUc iMtJittctloR, Piv. 
oi Edttcotioiuit IniomtioR m4 Re^mck. See Appendix 2-B4. 



There are increasing proportions of Hlnofitfes (especially Blacks) In 
the earlier grade levels. Academic problems for Blacks are exemplified by 
high participation in special education (both K-6 and 7-12) and by high 
proportions not advancing to the next grade level ("retained students"). 
Academic problems exist as well for Hispanics. Asian & Pac. Isl . students 
tend to not need special education and to not be retained at same grade 
levels. 



Note ; In 1984, 3.8 percent of Hinorltles (primarily Blacks & His- 
panics) were held back from advancing to the next grade level, 
compared to 1.9 percent of Whites, i.e., twice the proportion. 
Moreover, 5.6 percent of Minorities were involved in special educa- 
tion, compared to only 2.4 percent of White students. 
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• Se condary School Dropout 

(I) General Situation 

The success of school refon across the nation has caused iany 
of us to focus on a new set of probleis. He recognize that school 
reforis cannot help young people uho are not in school, and that 
nore rigorous curricula light discourage soie students and cause 
thei to drop out of school. He now lust iove to leet ... the needs of those who, despite or 
because of school refon* are ... at greater risk of being lost to society as productive indi- 
viduals. [(p.2)]... 

The probleii siiply stated* is this: a growing proportion of our young people are not tak- 
ing successful transitions to productive adult lives. They are paying a heavy price. He. as a 
society* are paying a heavy price. In the years ahead* the costs are going to get higher.^(p.8) 

After a Federal Panel in 1983 warned that U.S. schools 

were wallowing in a rising tide in lediocrity ... state after state raised acadeiic standards. 
Happily* students' scores on standardized tests began to inch upward. Unhappily* the dropout 
rate began to grow* too. 

... Across the USAi 27 percent of the freshien don't finish high school. That's up froi 
around 20 percent in the I970's. 

And dropout rates are far worse in the big cities.... 

Today there are 1 ill I ion school-aged youngsters out of school: 700*000 dropouts and 
300|000 "Chronic truants." Host dropouts are financially or acadeiically iipoverished — the 
kids who could benefit lost froi education.^ (P.8A) 

... He lose thei to drugs i to suicide* to unwanted pregnancy and unwed iotherhood* to 
lives of criiet to lives of quiet desperation. They will, research tells us, coie to constitute 
a new perianent underclass. They will occupy the lowest tie^ *n a society once again polarized* 
once again deeply divided between the privileged and the dep ed....-^(p.8A) 

... Leaving school preiaturely lay cause loss of access to good Jobs* reduced lifetiie 
earnings* the risk of lore and longer periods of uneiployient* and consequent dliinution of 
"quality of life." The consequences to society include reduced econoiic outputt the likelihood 
of increased detand for uneiployient benefits and welfare payients and possible increases in 
criie and other foris of antisocial behavior. Moreover* the adverse effects of dropping out of 
school My pass froi one generation to another. Oropc*its are less likely than highi^school 
graduates to provide favorable econoiic and educational opportunities to their children, (p.3) 

Consider: 60 percent of all prison i mates in the USA are high school dropouts.... 

Each year I dropouts cost taxpayers $75 billion in welfare benefits and lost revenues. If 
the problei were eradicated toiorrowi our national deficit would be erased by 1989. 

Our econoiic well-being deiands an luedlate* full-scale assault on the dropout problei. 
Morality deiands the saie.^(p.3) 




Btt4iRe«4 Adui^oRtf Couu^^ioR, Rceomcttna Voatt: Tfce Hext Stioe ol Ittlon . Educttion Coiii^^ioR oi the 
, iUtu, VmiK, CO., Octobeii l9tS. See AttcckiCRt IX. 

John C. QuiRR t Mr SeiieRtfitleii, "Oo Mou to Help Utk Sekool Viiopout^/ flSA UUh (OpaioRl, Tuesday, 
, ApU< 29, 1916, p. tA 

Ma^y Hftt«ood Fututl, "ItU e Tuiedy Ne CtRRot AiioJid.' MSA Todttf . Tue4dt!/, ApJiU 29, t9t6, p. ik. 
, HtKtU U PmideRt oi tte NetioRtl EdueetioR A44oeietioR.| 

Saiuel S. PeRi* HUk Scliool PRopoRt^; A McUorrI CoRce<iR . RepoU to tfce Ba^iRe44 M^Lm^ Coiii^^ioR, 
EdttCfttioR Coii444ioR oi tkt Sttte4, UKtk I9IS. 
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Dropping out of school unquestionably deprives students of lany of the career and econoilc 
opportunities that are open to graduates. Host dropouts realize this. HIthIn two years of 
dropping out. 5tt of isle and 55t of feiale dropouts of [ High School and Bevond l HSIB's 1980 
sophOMre cohort reported they felt that leaving school was not a good decision. HIthIn this 
short perlodi a substantial nuiber of thei participated in soie kind of training prograi outside 
of regular school.. y(p.3) 



According to William J. Bennett^ Secretary of Educdtion* 



providing lore incentives to schools to reclali dropouts iay well be the quickest way to 
keep graduation rates lovIng in the eight direction. 
Let's reward schools that workl^(p.8A) 

According to information from the National Center for Education Stat- 
istics (see Table 2-Cl)f dropout rates are higher for Minorities (especial- 
ly Native Americans) and students from low (or "unknown") socio-economic 
backgrounds! from urban areasi from the west and the south (also high- 
Minority areas), from vocational /technical and general high-school pro- 
grams ^ and with average or (especially) lower self -reported grades in 
school . 



In a major survey of educators, 
been formulated: 



a profile of high school dropouts has 



High school drop-outs have a rather typical profile. They are usually froa low-lncoie or 
proverty settings, often froa a iinorlty group background (although not often Asian-Aierican). 



TABLE 2-Cl 

STUDENTS (SOPHOMORES IN 1980) WHO DROPPED OUT 
BEFORE GRADUATION BY 
SELECTED BACKGROUND VARIABLES 

Percent 

Race/ethntcttyt . 
Native American.... 29.2 %^ 

Hispanic 18.0 

Black 17.0 

White 12.2 



3.1 



5.2 
9.0. 
17.4 



Asian American 

Socto-economtc Status: 

High 

Middle 

Low 

Unknown 31.6 

Comnuntty Type: 

Urban 18.9 

Suburban 11.8 

Rural 12.8 





Percent 


Geographic Region: 






11.3% 




12.0 




15.2^ 




16. e'^ 


High School Program; 




4.0 




12.9 


Vocat 1 one 1 -techn i ca 1 . 


15. r 


Self -reported Grade: 




Mostly A's 


2.9 




8.1 




18.5 




42.5^ 




13.6" 



Soiuec: Uik Sdtoot and Bcoond . NCES 13-22(1), Hctionct CcntcR ion EduectioH StatiUic4, 

U.S. PcpCRtMlU 0{ EdttUUOR. 

hmtti by SuttcC S. PcR|, Uth Sclioot Pnopottt<: A Mitiomt Co»m» . FuiNMcd iOR 
the Btt4iKC44 Advimy CoiiU^ioR, EduecUoR Coui44ioR oi tkt iUtu, UKtk 1915, d.I. 



tfiUUi J. BcRRcU. 'Pty Sehoo(4 c Bounty {on XueaiRi 9iiopo(U4.' USA TodM . TttC4d>y, Apnit 29, I9li, p. lA. 
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have very Ion basic acadeilc skills, especially reading and iath, have parents who are not high 
school graduates and Mho are generally uninterested In the child's progress in school, and do 
not provide a support systei For acadeilc progress. English is often not the Mjor language 
spoken In the hoie, and lany are children of single parents. Dropouts are heavier aiong iaies 
than Feiales — tales tend to leave school to get a Job (Nhlch usually turns out to be a 
Failure), Nhile feiales tend to drop out in order to have a child. Drop-outs are generally 
bored in school, they perceive theiselves accurately as failures in the school culture, and are 
usually very alienated froi school.^ 

Three categories of youth are of lajor concern; 

The alienated. These young people are uninterested in or dissatisfied Nith the values 
represented by school and Nork. ... [H]ost alienated students coie froi the liddle classes. 
Nor is alienation an urban problei; alienated students are everywhere. 

The disadvantaged and alienated. These young people ... have, in addition, probleis 
associated Nith being econoiically disadvantaged. A disproportionate share of these young 
people are linorities. ... Host of thei lack basic social and acadeilc skills. Host lack failly 
support, useful netNorks and self-esteei. All could lake strong contributions to their 
conunities and lead productive adult lives if they got the right help at the right tiie. 

The disadvantaged. These young people have faiily support and lotivation to succeed, but 
they suffer froi various ef.ects of econoilc deprivation and racial discriilnation.^(pp.9-IO) 

One widely-held view among the Interviewed educators was that inter- 
vention occurs too late during a student's development, with certain parts 
of the profile of the dropout-prone student visfble as early as the third 
grade. "To allow these sores to fester until the^eleventh grade Is to 
virtually guarantee that the student will drop out."^ 

Experienced teachers and adiinlstrators can predict Mhlch students Mill lost likely drop 
out even Mhen the students are in the priiary grades. ... Disconnection is not a tragedy 
because it.happens; it is a tragedy because lany people saw It coiing for years and did nothing 
about it.-'^fp.ll) 

Nany localities have developed excellent drop-out prevention prograis. Particularly useful 
are jthc prograis Mhlch coibine intensive, individualized training jn the basic skills Mith Mork- 
related projects. Vocational education and work-study strategies seei to work wellt as does the 
'alternative high school* pattern. When the relation between education and work becoies clear, 
lost of these potential drop-outs can be lotivated to stay in school and perfori at a higher 
level. 

... Hore and utore sophisticated counselling was lentioned often, as was a variety of 
efforts to coordinate the work of faiily, school and social welfare agencies in keeping poten- 
tial drop-outs In school, and Increasing their educational success. 

He also discovered a widespread concern that the current state of state-based "refori' 
legislation will only increase the group of push-outs to be added to the drop-outs. Eliiinating 
low perforiers froi the public school was seen as a way of displacing the problei* not solving 
it. Out of school, these students present lore of a social and econoilc problei than they do IN 
schools, if there were other institutions that foried a 'safety net' to catch the drop-outs 
froi schools, one light feel differently about it. But no such safety net exists* at least for 
educational purposes. 

... Key to all of these early intervention prograis is soie fori of hoie support.^ 
(p.8A* underline added) 



UkoU L. Hodikinm, kit Que Sa^tei; Pciomphia EdttCtUon. mitKMtt% tknotL^k Cjtidttjtft itkatiL 
, Tke hUittitt ioK EdttctUonat UUtuhip, lac, Hc4li4RStoR, P.C., 1915, pp. IM2. 
CiLKutU Foundation Iok tkt Admceient o< Teccliini, 'Ptannlnt ioK tkt Futuu.' Clignoe . Mty/June I9ts, 
pp. 31-32. 
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"Being a dropout Is a condition rather than an Irreversible attrlbute."^(p. I ) 



Specific challenges or recofnmendatlons for helping potential drop- 
outs have been given by. the Business Advisory Commission of the Education 
Commission of the States'*^ and are highlighted In Attachment IX. 

In a^ymemorandum to Indiana superintendents and deans of schools of 
education!"^ Dr. William Strange provided general characteristics of stu- 
dent dropouts : 



a. Characteristics related to school experiences 

1. LoN school iarks; 

2. LoN scholastic aptitude. Lon reading and iath sidlls; 

3. Over age for grade level; 

4. Poor attendances 

5. Pattern of educational deterioration through eleientary and secondary schools; 

6. Participates very seldoi In school activities or sports; 

7. Feels alienated and rejected by school and peers; 

8. Verbally deficient; 

9. Falls to see relevance of education to life experience; 

10. Unable to tolerate structured activities; 

11. Enrolled in a general course of study rather than vocational 
education or college preparatory; 

12. Has failed at least once in elenentary or Junior high school years; 

13. Lacl( of basic slcills; 
U. Disruptive behavior. 



b. Characteristics related to hope conditions 

1. BeioN average econoiic status of faiily; 

2. Excessively stressful and unhappy hoie life; 

3. Neeber of one-parent faiily; 

4. Niniidl faiily solidarity. 



c. Characteristics reiat'^ to personal factors 

1. LoM eiotional and social laturity; 

2. LoM self concept; 

3. Inability to relate to authority figures; 

4. lack of future orientation; 

5. Unable to identify Mith other people; 

6. Pregnant; 

7. lipulsiye In laklng decisions; 

8. Drug abuse. 



... d. Ot^er characteristics 

1. The educational level of parents of dropouts was lover. 

2. Dropouts generally caie froi larger faiilies. 

3. Dropouts were less likely to have attended kindergarten. 

4. Dropouts had lower i.Q. scores. 

5. Dropouts were tore likely to drive a car to school. 
S. Dropouts worked lore hours per week. 

7. Dropouts djd not get along well with teachers during lore 
S^jdef than did persister$. 




"^UU^SM ». Stmse. Update on UUh'a Hiflh SchooU-Fatt 11 |l|eioun4tti). hpt. oi FttbUc IumttcUoK. 
UvUi^H H luimtionU Smv1cc4 {ok iumtk ui UHAAu%t, hdlmpoU^, ApuU It, !9t}. pp. 19-20. 
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(2) Graduation and Dropout Rates: U.S. 

The percentage of people who have graduated 
from high school has Increased dramatical ly 
during the century. As shown In Figure 2-Cl, 
when computed as the percent of the 17-year-old 
population, graduation rates have Increase from 
3.5 percent In 1890 to a high of 76*7 percent In 
1968. There has occurred a slight decline In 
graduation rate since then to 71.8 percent In 
1981. 
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FIGURE 2-C2 

ESTIMATED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION RATES IN THE U.S. 
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SOURCE ; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series P-20, 
Hos. 247, 272, 278, 294, 309, 321, 335, 355, 362, 373, 392, 394, 404. 
"School Enrollment ~ Social and Economic Characteristics of Students," 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.. 1973-1985. See Appendix 
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Of special concern with an Increasing proportion of ethnlc-mJnorlty 
public school students are their lower graduation rates and higher second- 
ary education dropout rates. Although the graduation rates of Black and 
Spanish persons seem to have Improved slightly since the mld-1970s« these 
groups' rated are still well below the rate for White students. These 
differences are shown In Figure 2-C2. While graduation rates of Whites 
have remained rather constant since 1972, those of Blacks have improved 
slightly. On the other hand, graduation rates of Spanish pet::sons have been 
rather unstable. 



Also shown In the figure is the tendency for a higher proportion of 
Blacks than of Whites or Spanish persons to graduate at an older age than 
the typical age of 17 or 18, which Is commonly used In definitions of 
graduation and dropout rates. Thus, approximately 15 percent of Blacks 
graduate from high school beyond the typical age, compared with 10 percent 
of Whites. (Almost all people who do graduate from high school do so by 
age 25.) 
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FIGURE 2-C3 

.SCHOOL DROPOUT* RATES OF U.S. 20-21 YEAR-OLD POPULATION 

BY ETHNIC GROUP 
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• Not H.S. graduate ftnd not enrolled In school, 

SOURCE ; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series P-ZOt Nos. 247t 272, 278, 294t 309t 
321, 335, 355, 362, 373, 392, 394, 404. "School Enrol lient - Social and Econoalc Characteristics of Stu- 
dents,' U.S. Governnent Printing Office, Washington, D.C., I973-198S. g^e Appendix 2-CI. 

Almost the reverse Image of graduation rates are dropout or noncompietlon 
rates (depending upon definitions). According to the 1980 Census (see Figure 2- 
A2), noncompietlon of secondary school Is very high for Hispanic students, as 
well as for Black and Native American students. And according to Secretary 
Bennett, dropout rates among Black, Hispanic, and Inner-city children Is often 
as high as 50 percent.-^ The stark ethnic-group differences are evident In 
Table 2-Cl and In Figure 2-C3, which also shows a slight decline In dropout 
rates for Blacks. Dropout rates for Native Americans tend to be the highest.^ 

In addition to graduation and dropout rates, a high school education Issue 
that Is often overlooked or Ignored Is that of holding students back one or more 
grade levels rather than promoting them. This Is also especially Important to 
the present study because Minority students (except for Asian Americans as a 
group) are more likely to be held back at a grade level rather than being 
promoted to the next one along with their class.*^ This, as shown In Figure 2- 
C4, is especially true with Black students. 

FIGURE 
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SCHOOL HOLDBACK* RATES OF U-S. 18-19 YEAR-OLD POPULATION 

BY ETHNIC GROUP 
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"72 "74 "76 *78 "80 "82 "84 

• Still enrolled In school (below college level). 

SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 247. 272, 278. 294, 309, 
321, 335, 355, 362, 373, 392, 394, 404. "School Enrolment - Social and Econoilc Characteristics of Stu- 
dents,' U.S. Goverment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1973-198^. See Appendix 2-Cl. 
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(3) Graduation and Dropout Rates: Indiana 
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Graduation and dropout trends in 
In the U.S. in general. Since 1974, 
lana have vacillated with little, if 
four-year graduation rate peaked in 
decreased (in consonance with Indiana's recession and 
estimated 74.5 percent for Spring 1986. 



ndiana have tended to parallel those 
graduation and dropout rates in Ind- 
any, change (see Table 2-C2). The 
1983 at 78.3 percent but has since 

recovery) to an 



Calculating non-graduation rates { I -graduation rate) yields approxi- 
mately 25 percent of students who do not complete high school in four 
years. Yearly dropout rates have tended to be highest for tlie 1 1th grade 
and next highest for the 1 0th grade. That is, most students who drop out 
of high school do so before reaching their senior year. 

Information is also available concerning annual dropout data by year, 
class standing and ethnic group for total 7th through I2th grade enroll- 
ment. 



TABLE 2-C2 

ENROLLMENT AND 4TH-YEAR GRADUATION RATES OF INDIANA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS ENTERING THE 9TH GRADE: 
1970-71 - 1982-83 
(Regular Students) 



Beginning Year (9th Gr. 



Year 


'70-'71 


'71-'72 


'72- '73 


Fall Enrol lient 


98,409 


101,509 


100,905 


Spring NfthdraMal: 








Percent of Enr. 


3.2St 


3.24t 


4.03t 


2nd Year (lOth Gr.): 








Fall Enrol lient,, 
Adj. Enrol lient^ 


93,788 


95,663 


95,724 


93,788 


95,863 


95,724 


Spring NithdraMal : 








Percent of Enr. 


6.43t 


7.48t 


8.30t 


3rd Year (llth Gr.): 








Fall tnrollient, 
Adj. Enrol lient^ 


86,298 


88,737 


87,633 


86,298 


88,689 


87,633 


Spring NithdraMal: 








Percent of Enr. 


8.24t 


8.78t 


8.l7t 


4th Year (12th Gr.): 








Fall Enrol lient,. 
Adj. Enrol iKnt^ 


78,088 


79,466 


79,955 


78,088 


79,466 


79,955 


Spring NithdraMal: 








Percent esf Enr. 


S.Slt 


5.08t 


5.27X 



•7ii'16 ' 76-'77 ' 77-'78 ' 78- '79 ' 79-'i 



100,816 98,903 97,491 96,460 90,056 
4.0lt 4.55t i.m 5.34t 5.25t 



' 80-'81 
83,966 



' 8l-'82 '52:^3 
81,331 78,478 



5.36t 5.04t S.33t 



96,453 94,659 92,794 90,964 85,186 79,967 
96,453 94,398 92,610 90,964 85,186 79,469 

8.l5t 8.7lt 8.75t 8.43t 7.95t 



90,133 87,455 85,346 85,034 79,625 

88,595 86,178 84,507 83,293 78,411 

9.30t I0.03t 8.89t 8.22t 7.74t 

80,814 78,435 78,386 78,754 74,377 

80,360 77,534 76,994 76,449 73,461 

5.88t 5.55t 4.92t 4.76t 4.86t 



77,018 74,910 
77,018 74,293 



7.65t 7.5lt 7.431 



74,946 
73,391 



73,115 71,077 
71,231 68,774 



8.01t 7.02t 9.l6t 



70,246 
67,513 



68,646 66,223' 
65,591 62,473 



5.80t 6.25t S.991 



Graduation Rate: 
Regular Graduates 
Ad J., Graduates-' 
Rate" 
Year 



73,377 74,906 75,481 76,406^^ 74,554 

73,377 74,906 75,481 76,406 74,554 

74.6t 73.Bt 74.8t 75.5t 74.8t 

1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 



75,182 73,143 

75,182 73,143 

74. 6t 74.0t 

1979 1986 



73,381 
73,206 
75. H 
1981 



73,984 70,549 

73,984 70,549 

76.7X 78.3X 

1982 1983 



65,710 63,308' 

63,598 61,492 

75.7X 75.6X 

1984 1985 



NA 
MA 

74.51' 
1986 



J/ 



j{«i>inui et FcU EuoUaett let Cudotteil Md, {e< puvim ycu, [l-HUhd<. Rett] x Mi. ImUunt. 
f/uUis IM pueutt o{ Uiutti Gudutu to 9tt Gudc FcU EnteUMit. 
^UtlMtti by mill ei HupMM Studies. 

SOttRCES: IidUu PcputMit e( Edtectio* ud IndUu EipteyKiU SccMity VivUioR. Sec AppcudU 2-C2. 
WTE; caeuMttRCM Rot uU(e<(< the tbon tcbtc 

foAUtvt ; til Rc-moUiCRt e{ itaiuU cftu dteppiRj out, 12) uvi*i (Rd ittCRdiRg uhttl eat-e{-4t«tc, 
131 CUCRdlRt VKLwtt ichooU 

Mtftttiw ; SttUH (lictMCR 4choot ycMl d<opottt< - Rot upo<ted Ln UbU. 
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TABLE 2-C3 

YEARLy WITHDRAWAL OF STUDENTS 

FROM GRADES BY GRADE LEVEL FOR INDIANA 

1978-79 - 198M-85 
(alternate years shown.) 

im=n iififiiAi 1962-63 1964-65 

All Gradm Grouoi 

i Of Dropouts 26,237 23.001 16.463 20,660 

• CnroMmtnt 540,939 501,213 471,636 461.445 

t Drop's Of Enroll. 5.2% 4.6% 3.9% 4.5% 




7th i ftth Grad.1 

i Of Dropouts 1,999 1,499 1.691 2,712 

f Enrol Imtnt 166,663 155,316 153,931 154,461 

t Drop's of Enroll. 1.211 l.ot I. It l.6t 

9th I inth Gr^« 

i of Dropouts 12,559 10,630 6,^47 9,014 

• Enrol Intnt 166,705 166,665 154,233 155,463 

t Drop's of Enroll. 6.7% 6.3% 5.3% 5.6%^ 

lUh I 12th Qrtflft 

i of Dropouts 12,606 10,094 7,650 6,142 

fEnrollMnt 167,761 162,966 146.110 136,006 

t Drop's of Enroll. 7.6% 6.2% 5.3% 5.9%^ 



7-l2th SD>ei*l gdug. 

i of Dropouts 773 770 691 606 
f Enrol iMtnt 15,416 13,997 15,497 13,513. 
t Drop's of Enroll. 5. Of 5.5% 4.5% 6.0%^ 

•fielii«« 'MIM' iM*4dkNC ukUU mimm. mek u iutk, Mviii MU-o(-«t«te, Mt 
kHi IiI4m8 *UU U» rnnMu tkU Um4uU Mf u( vitnteUlf lun ttknl uU( 

^^^^^l ^ ^^^^^ ^^^J^lifc^^^ 



: StakM «MfMl tea itn-4 TiftiltUmI, lUUu hH i< UhuUh, N«4Um 
H HmuUmU Ii<> est tw I hmuk, mi. Set tmUU t-Ci. 



During tht 1964-85 school yoar there were 20,660 dropouts from public 
school grades 7 through 12 for reasons other than death, isoving out-of- 
state or not enrolling In the new shool year. This indicates a dropout rate 
of 4.5 percent of the 461,445 enrol Inent during this period. This dropout 
rate Is an Increase over previous school years since 1961-82 and represents 
a reversal of a previously decreasing rate. 

The dropout of students has tended to occtr either during the lith and 
I2th grades or during the 9th and lOth grades (see Table 2-C3), accounting 
for over 80 percent of all 7th through 12th grade dropouts. During the 
1984-85 school year, only 1.8 percent of 7th and 6th graders dropped out 
(coMparod to alaost 6% of all 7th through 12th graders) and accounted For 
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only one of eight dropouts. However, dropout rate and representation has 
almost doubled for 7th and 8th graders since the 1980-81 school year. 



Assuming (a) the dropouts have not and will not re-enroll In public 
secondary schools and (b) constant annual dropout rates suggest b that 
approximately 21.4 percent of students entering the 9th grade in 1984 will 
not complete high school In four years. 





TABLE 


2-C4 






YEARLY WITHDRAWAL 


OF STUDENTS FROM GRADES 7- 


12^ BY 


ESTIMATED ABILITY LEVEL" FOR INDIANA: 


1978-79 


- 1984-85 


(AL 


TERNATE YEARS SHOWN 


1. ) 




Al 1 Abl 1 Ity Groups 


1978-79 


1980-81 


1982-83 


1984-85 


# of Dropouts 


28,237 


23,001 


18r 4oj 


20,660 


# Enrol Iment 


540,939 


501,213 


4/1 f oJo 


461,445 


I Drop s or Enroll. 
6-Yr. uropout Rate 


5.2% 


4.6% 


3.9% 


4.5% 


27.4% 


24.6% 




24.1% 


Uooer 25t of Class 










# of Dropouts 


650 


537 


615 


810 


# Enrol Iment 


135,235 


125,303 


117,959 


115,361 


i Drop's of Enrol 1 . 


.5% 


.4% 


.'^% 


.7% 


6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


3.0% 


2.4% 


3.0% 


4.1% 


Upper 5P% 9f Cla?§ 










# of Dropouts 


3,282 


2,715 


2,545 


3,257 


# Enrol Iment 


270,470 


250,606 


235,918 


230,722 


% Drop's of Enrol 1 . 


1.2% 


1.1% 


1.1% 


1.4% 


6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


7.0% 


6.4% 


6.4% 


8.1% 


Lower 25% of Class 










# of Dropouts 


17,581 


13,967 


10,701 


11,925 


# Enrol Iment 


135,235 


125,303 


117,959 


115,361 


X Drop's of Enrol 1 . 


13.0% 


11.17- 


9.1% 


10.3%^ 


6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


56.6% 


50.6% 


43.6% 


47.9%* 


- Eiettt(lc4 'Otiicii' Koii-4choo( nctttcd m4on4, <^^kO^ ittiniu dcsth, lovini ottt-o(-4tate. 

tot CMotURf it eumnt 4clioo( ycM K.c, vUlidMVct titci puviou^ 4clioo( ycM). 
7(E4tiMtCd e(<44 lank. 

Jo««c(: StttiCRt P«opottt Pttt lEIR-i TtbttUUoM). IniUu Pcpt. o< EductUoR. Pivuion ot 
EdaetUontC Ir(oumUok < Rc4ctiicJi, 1915. Sec Appudix 2-C4. 



During the 1984-85 school year, students In the upper 25 percent of 
their class (estimated) had a dropout rate of only 0.7 percent (which com- 
pounds to only a 4.1% dropout rate over the six years) and accounted for 
only 4 percent of all dropouts (see Table 2-C4). This compares with a drop- 
out rate of 10.3 percent for the lowest 25-percent students, which compounds 
to almost a 48 percent dropout rate over six years and accounts for over 
half of all d^^opouts. However # the dropout rate and representation has been 
Increasing for the top 25-percent students since the 1980-81 school year, 
while the reverse has generally been true for the lowest 25-percent students 
(except for the l%4-85 school year). 

The Increase in the annual dropout rate over previous school years 
since 1981-1962 (a reversal of previously decreasing rates) is true for 
both Whites and HInorlties (see Table 2-C5). 
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TABLE 2-C5 



YEARLY STUDENT WITHDRAWAL FROM GRADES 7-12^ 
FOR INDIANA BY ETHNIC GROUp: 1978-79 TO 198M-I 



(ALTERNATE 


YEARS SHOWN. 


) 






1978-79 


1 9fln-Ri 


J_2e£— dJ 


iQQil QC 

1^^94-85 


Al ] Ethnic GrouDs 








it o€ DroDOuts 


Co f fmO i 


12.001 




7n Ann 

cU ,DOU 


# Enrol Iment 


540,939 


501,213 


471,836 


461,445 


% Drop's of Enrol I 


5.2% 


4.6% 


3.9X 


4.5% 


"Comp. 6-Yr, Dropout Rate 


27.4% 




7 1 71 
Cl % Cjt 




White. NonHISDanic 










# of DroDOuts 


23.504 


18,899 


15.259 


1 7 rm^ 

If, 


# Enrol Iment 


480,584 


444,456 


416,760 


405,963 


i % Drop's of Enrol 1 


4.9% 


4.3% 


3.7X 


4.2% 


I Comp. 6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


26.0% 


23.2% 


CXI • Cf» 


7? 71 


b 

Total Minority 










# of Dropouts 


4,733 


4, 102 


3.224 




# of Enrol Iment 


60,455 


56,757 


55,076 


55,482 


% Drop's of Enrol 1 


7.8% 


7.2% 


5.9% 


6.5% 


Comp. 6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


38.6% 


36. 11 




J J . CJt 


Black* NonHlspanic 










U of DroDouts 


3.392 


3f464 


2.655 




# of Enrol Iment 


51,490 


48,017 


46,273 


46,105 


% Drop's of Enrol 1 


7.6% 


7.2% 


5.7% 


6.1% 


Comp. 6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


37.8% 


36 It 


C.7. tjt 




H i span i c 










# of Dropouts 


684 


467 


474 


^7A i 


# of Enrol Iment 


6,748 


6,403 


6,158 


6,533 ^ 


% Drop's of Enrol 1 . 


10.1% 


7.3% 


7.7% 


8.8%^ 


Comp. 6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


47.2% 


36 5t 

• 'J ft 


JO . CJt 


A7 

hC . Did 


Native American 








j 


# of Dropouts 


28 


133 


31 




# of Enrol Iment 


775 


709 


651 


580 1 


% Drop's of Enrol 1 . 


3.6% 


18.8% 


4.8% 


25.0% \ 


Comp. 6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


19.7% 


71.3% 


25.6% 




Asian & Pac. Islander 










# of Dropouts 


88 


39 


65 


11 


# of Enrol Iment 


1,331 


1,627 


1,995 


2,264 


% Drop's of Enrol 1 . 


6.6% 


2.4% 


3.3% 


3.4% 


Comp. 6-Yr. Dropout Rate 


33.6% 


13.6% 


18.2% 


18.7% 


^^htUiu 'Otkth' iiOR' 4Ckoo( uUtcd ^tuou, 


4uck 14 iutk. mkki oUM-*titt. not 






-^liknLt iRoup nuMbtu m not Ui up to toUU bttmt oi niulMi dctc. 




Sojuec: StttdCRt pRopottt Pete IEIR-« TcbuUtioM), hiUu Pcpt. ol Education. PtvU^on ol 


EdttctttoMl iRiomttoR ( RctUMtk, I9IS. 


Sec Appendix t-CS. 
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It should be noted that the dropout rate for Minorities (especial ly 
HIspanlcs) has been markedly higher than the rate for Whites , The one ex- 
ception Is that the dropout rate for Asians and Pacific Islanders has 
tended to be lower than that of other Minorities or of Whites. Assuming 
(a) the dropouts have not and will not re-enroll in public secondary 
schools and (b) constant annual dropout rates suggests that approximately 
31 percent and 42 percent, respectively, of Black and Hispanic Students 
entering the 7th grade In 1984 will not complete high school In six years, 
compared with 23 percent of White Students. Unles s something Is done to 
correct thejh gher dropout rates of certain Minoritiesi;^ the overall State 
rate wil l sc JP as the number and Pr^?^r^.l9n? ?^ Minor I ties continue to 
Increa se over tj me . 

Considering all reasons for withdrawing from Public Schools in Ind- 
iana, student withdrawal from grades 7 through 12 during the 1984-8*") school 
year was 5.7 percent of beginning school year enrollment (see Table ?-C6). 
It was 5.3 percent for White students and 8.2 percent for all Minority 
students. These percentages represent an upper estimate of student with- 
drawal for several reasons: (a) enrollment numbers do not reflect mid-year 
school enrollment, (b) enrollment and withdrawal numbers include students 
who withdrew for reasons of questionable relevance (e.g., death, out-of- 
state transfer, transfer to nonpublic schools), and (c) withdrawal numbers 
do not reflect the number of students who later re-enroll. 

The 1984-85 withdrawal rate was a si Ight Increase from the percent 
withdrawal of 1978-79, along with a major reduction in student enrollment. 
During the Intervening years, (a) the withdrawal rate Increase Is attribut- 
able to Whites, HIspanlcs and Native Americans, (b) the reduction in en- 
rollment is attributable to Whites, Blacks and Native Americans, and (c) 
Asian Americans exhibited Increased enrollment and reduced withdrawal. 

The 22 counties selected, whose Minority population was at least 1000 
(consisting of the primary industrial centers of Indiana), exhibited higher 
withdrawal rates than the remaining 70 (primarily rural) counties (see 
Appendix 2-C6). (a) Withdrawal rate^ In the selected counties were h i gher 
for Whites, Blacks, and Asian Americans but (b) lower for HIspanlcs and 
Native Americans than the rates in the nonselected counties. 

While both selected and nonselected counties exhibited decreased en- 
rollment from 1978-79 to 1984-85, withdrawal rates for the selected coun- 
ties Increased si Ightly (for Whites, HIspanlcs and Native Americans, com- 
pared to reduced rates for Asian Americans and Blacks), but withdrawal 
rates of the nonselected counties decreased slightly (for Whites, HIspanlcs 
and Asian Americans, compared to Increased rates for Native Americans and 
Blacks). 

Selected Counties with high withdrawal rates included Clark, Grant, 
Wayne, Elkhart, Marion, St. Joseph, Monroe, LaPorte and Delaware. Selected 
Counties with low withdrawal rates included Floyd, Tippecanoe, Porter, Ham- 
i Iton and Miami . 
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TABLE 2-C6 

STUDENT WITHDRAWAL* FROH GRADES 7-12 BY ETHNIC GROUP. 
INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES: 1978-1979 & 1984-1985 
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□ • Col lege Enrol Iment 

(1) General Situation 

Job requlreients are changing and a iore highly educated work force 
is necessary If Indiana Is to be coipetltlve In attracting dod 
retaining desirable Industries. Thusi increased and lore effective 
participation In postsecondary education is critical to the furore 
economic and social Mell-being of Indiana.... 

Indiana's ianufacturlng Industries. Mhlch are hiring iore an:* iore at the technician level* are 
projecting that technician training Mill have to be upgraded tc the bachelor's level within five 
years. Another essential educational task Is the upgrading of current leibers of the i^orkforce. 
... As ilnorlties becoie a large percentage of the Indiana m?'*h force, the education of ilnor" 
Ities in Indiana becoies increasingly lipcrtant for the future econoiic and social vlt/Jity of 
the state.-^(pp. 5,19) 



"The country will face a severe shortage i 
of trained manpower In comirg years if ' 
minorities fall to get college-level 
educat I ons . ( p . 20 ) 



Changing the Involveient of ilnorlties in higher education i iore than siiply reiovlng 
obstacles to access. It lust begin with a virtual revolution In early childhood education and 
greatly enriched perforiance in the eleuentary and secondary schools. He lust face the truth: 
the quality of the earlj^ school years is critical to later acadeilc and career choice . Hore- 
over, we lust encourage participation In traditionally underrepresented disciplines and profes* 
sionsi especially the scientific and technical fields - blobglcal and physical sciences, 
coiputer science and engineering, latheietlcs ano ousincss — each of which will play a vital 
role In the technology-driven econoiy of the futire.... 

In the eierglng technology - Inforiation age, knowledge Is a valuable coModity with direct 
econoiic benefits. But we face a danger In this new age that structural changes In the econoiy 
will create a stratui of low-pay, low-skill Jobs requiring little knowledge and education, and a 
second stratui of high-skill and high-pay Jobs requiring advanced education and knowledge. The 
challenge Is to llftjCducational levels In Aierlca In order to realize iore fully the potential 
of all our cltizens.-^(p.24, underline added) 

Participation In postsecondary education is especially critical for 
Indiana which seems to be experiencing a net loss of college-bound stu- 
dents. That iSf for every 10 Indiana residents going on to col lege t there 
are only 9 total students (Indiana and non-Indiana) enrolled In Indiana 
Institutions. And students who leave Indiana to attend college tend to not 
return after college graduation to work in Indiana. 



I'lndiaiu CoiiU^ioR ioK HLtkiK EducotloR. knuU fttmt (Puit), iRdanapotu, IN, Uutk 1916. 
-'PoJiotfiif QLUUu. 'A MiROiiUy tulR PuIr." Macfc I^^ttft^ Ir HUktK EdttCfltioR , Hb. 15. 1916. M. t 
J, INo.15). p. 20. 

-'StARUy 0. UcRbmy. 'MlRoUty PtUlclp«UoR in UtktK EducaUoR: A Nen ViUoR,' Bfacfc Imu Im 
HirtcR EdttCtttoR , Ptc. 15. I9S5. p.24. (Mil. IktRbmy U PuUdCRt oi tkt URimUty oi UUroU.I 
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Many Important phenomena are occurring. 



... Soie In higher education have prepared for a decline In nuibers of high school grad- 
uates, but no preparation has been lanle for a change In the ethnic coipositlon of today's public 
school students, and toiorrow's college students. 

In addition to these changes, najor changes are taking place In the nature of the Aierlcan 
faally that directly affect the youth and adults who are entering higher education In the next 
decade.... [T]he student who reaches 18 while living with his or her original two parents will 
be unusual. Nhlle the data are not yet unequivocal, there Is reason to believe that uny 
single-parent children are having iajor difficulties in school, both In tens of acadeiic 
achievement and social development. Changes In the failly structure have triggered the return 
of iany adult women to college campuses.... A major Increase In the applicants pool will come 
from minorities, some of whom.will be excellent students and many of whom will need both finan- 
cial and academic assistance.^ (pp. 4,5,6) 

Nore and more state officials believe ... state governments must develop new recruitment 
and scholarship programs for students from minority groups and pay more attention to whether the 
programs run by colleges actually help such students, (p. I]... 

State leaders should realize that they have financial Incentives to provide more funds for 
minority-group students, says Reginald Hilson, director of the American Council on Education's 
Office of Hinority Concerns. Mf we don't educate them, they will be an Increasing burden on 
state coffers later with welfare costs. The states will wind up paying for It anyway."... 

The growing minority populations have also forced private colleges to become more concerned 
with state policies to Improve the elementary and secondary education of young people in inner 
cities.... 

... [S]tate boards should give financial rewards to colleges that successfully recruit and 
retain students from minority-groups. Only a handful of states now give financial bonuses for 
such frffcrts.... 

Although the federal government can evaluate colleges' compliance with civil-rights laws, 
states are better suited to push colleges to do more thaii the law requires them to do, says 
tiilliam Shaw, a member of the Illinois House of Representatives Higher Education Committee. 

'He have too mary colleges operating like treadmills. They bring the kids in^ don't help 
them, and shoot them right back out again,' Nr. Shaw says. 

State agencies 'can look at a. col lege and say, 'These are the programs you need, and we 
expect you to get them,'" he adds. ^{p. 14) 



"If we don't educate them, they will be an Increasing 
burden on state coffers later with welfare costs. The 
states will wind up paying for It anyway.". . (p. 14) 



-'hcioU L Hod9UM40K, 'Pcmo0RdpliiC4 and tht EcoRoay: UiidtMteRdai c CluiRfliRg McukctpUcc' TIte MnU- 
J. 44.0R4 StncUa^4t , Jan. 19*5. 

-Scott J€4cfcik. 'itUu C4Ued Key to CoUcflC GciR4 ioJi MiRoUUc4.' CiiRORicte ol HU ktk EdatatiOR. 
M« n, im, pp.!, 14. 
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MAP 2-Dl 

PROJECTED CHANGES IN GRADUATES, 
BY STATE, FROM 1981 TO 2000 




•Proiecao M locJude gndiutcs of public hish icbools only. All other state 
proteciioos include public aad nonpublic hicfa-tchooi pMUues. 
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Source: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. From Harold L. 

Hodgkinson, "Demographics and the Economy: Understanding a Changing 
Marketplace." The Admissions Strategist , Jan 1985, p. 3. 



While the number of high school graduates (and thus, potential immed- 
iate college-bound students) has substantially decreased since 1979-80 (10% 
decline nationally as of l984-85)~^ and Is projected to continue Its de- 
cline (see Map 2-Dl), the number of graduating high school Minority stu- 
dents has been^ increasing both numerically and proportionately, especially 
among Blacks. -^^^^ In contrast, the college enrollment of White high 



T^NaUonat EducaUoH Association Research. Utkwtti itU bMfc. 

-'The Cotttflt BoaJid, Miiiouttf EMoamt it UMk EdttuUon iMtUaUons: k ChmolofliCftl i/icK Ifiwl 
Puitl. Hen Voiifc: The CoUege EHtmce ExMineUoH Imi, Sept. 9, 1915. 

-'HttJiotd I. HodflkiMon. kit One Zuttr. Peioflimhtcs o< Educetton. IktiMtKUt t hJiottoh Gudaate Schoot. 
Hashtiifl(9ii, P.C.: iMtttute ioii EducattoHftt Leedeuhip, Inc., I9ts. 

J Udtm CoMtsUoR ioii Htflheii EducettoH, FtMl RepoU on Maoiitttf Stud ent PattctMition. Nov. 1914. 

^'len Hcllett. PeiOflUtthic lipeuttves: lipUcettons Luk Edactttonel Poltctr IRepoat oi the on "The 
Peioflwphtcs oi Chenflinj Ethnic Popatations end theU Iiptictttons io« EteienteH^Secondani/ end PoU- 
ucondaiiy Educational Policy'). AieUcan Council on Education, Fom oi Educational Onflanization 
leadeu, and Institute {oii Educational Leadership, 1913. 
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school graduates has been Increasing slightly numerically and proportion- 
ately, while Minority enrollment also Increased but peaked, Id 1980 and has 
since declined, ospectally for Black high school graduates. ^''^^ Accord- 
ing to the 1900 census, half of all 18 and 19 year olds were enrolled In 
school, while ono -third of all 20 and 21 year olds were enrolled. (These 
proportions were nn^ch lower for HI span I cs and Native Americans.) In 
addition, one of six 22 through 24 year olds and one of ten 25 through 34 
year olds were enrol ied In educational Institutions (see Appendix 2-A2). 
Figure 2-Dl shows the proportion of 18-19 and 20-21 year olds by ethnic 
group who have been enrolled over the years since 1971. For the typical 

FIGURE 2-Dl 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATE OF U.S. POPULATION BY ETHNIC GROUP 





SOURCE ; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current .Population Reports , Series P-20, Nos. 247, 272, 278, 294, 309, 
321, 335, 355, 362, 373, 392, 394, 404. "School Enrollient - Social and Econoilc Characteristics of Stu- 
dents,' U.S. GovernMnt Printing Office, Hashlngton, D.C., 1973-19B5. See Appendix 2-Cl. 



... EMoCtKHt.' Tfct Mt iUttt Jotumt. Thiiudc«, Anf. tl, l9tS, p. 42. 

-^?kU ftmtitt, 'iUieRUic4 May Fm ftuint'i Hik' Jmul Coimiot. Thiuutft*. Ju. li. I9t(. 
... llHUu CoiiU^ioa ioR UthtK EteeaUm hU) 

—'■PccUm it BUdt Elueatiea Citti 9mU| Smait Coaicmec.' Madt Imti it HiiHw EdMcati6.L . Feb. t, 
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recent high school graduation age group, approximately 40 percent of Whites 
have been enrolled, compared with only 25 percent of Blacks and Spanish 
persons. However, as noted in the previous section, a much higher 
proportion of Blacks and Spanish persons remain in secondary school past 
the typical age of high school graduation. These higher holdback rates are 
also reflected In college enrollment rates for 20-21 year oldst in which 
case» while White enrollment declines five percent from the previous age 
period, the enrollment rate of Blacks and Spanish persons remains almost 
constant. This would thus suggest a higher average college age for Blacks 
and Spanish persons than for Whites. 



National college enrollment has bean projected to decline until ap- 
proximately 1994 due to aging of the Baby Boom generation.^ Consequently, 
Minorities are becoming Increasingly under reoresented In postsecondary 
education, except for Asian Americans. Of special concern Is that both 
Blacks and Hlspanics lose ground relative. to other ethnic groups at each 
higher level of the educational process. ^ ^ 

BlAck enrol lient in post-graduate degree prograis has dropped steadily since 1981 and Is 
disproportionately low. Further, the nuiber of Black woien with graduate degrees has increased 
sharply while Black len with post graduate degrees has steadily declined. This poses a serious 
threat. to Black lale-feiale relations and could result in an educationally divided Black coMUin- 
Ity.-^lp.B) 

Two other phenomena of major importance have also been observed. 
First , a growing proportion of enrollment In higher education Is shifting 
from full-time to part-time. Between 1970 and 1982 full-time enrollment In 
U.S. higher education declined from 68 percent to 58 percent and Is pro- 
jected to decline further to just over 50 percent by 1992.^ Although this 
decline holds across all major ethnic groups, it is especially important 
for the future because more than half the higher education enrollment of 
the two fastest growing ethnic groups (Asian American and Hispanic) Is 
part-time — and the other groups are not far behind. In addition, only 
full-time freshn«n Black students suffered a numerical decline in both two- 
and four-year institutions from 1980 to 1982. 



Second, enrollment In four-year institutions has been declining while 
enrollment In two-year Institutions has been increasing. In 1970 almost 
three-fourths of all students In higher education were in four-year insti- 
tutions, but by 1982 only 62 percent were there.-' This decline occurred 
for all major ethnic groups, except Hlspanics and Native Americans, who 
were already predominately enrolled In two-year InstltutionScCthls latter 
was also the case with low socio-economic status students).-^ Thus, an 
increasing minor ItyQcf. Black students in higher education are also in two- 
year Institutions."*^-^ 

From 1976 to 1982 total enrollment In four-year colleges grew just 
under 8 percent while total enrollment In tv/o-year colleges grew more than 
21 percent. For Minorities the former growth was 15 percent, while the 



The Colteie loui, imtUn tni txccManec: Tfcc t<ttctUoiui< iUtu o< Mack Aniiictn^. Ne« VoM: Tfce 
CoUete ERtURee EuaiiuUioii BoMtl» l9tS. (See AUtctoeHt 1. 1 

HUkLi Lit, ktuH to tiiifccR Kttettion: The Eipeiiantc oj IUOla, HUmLu t>< Low So eio- Eeoitoiift 
iUUA mtu. ikAkiutot, 9.C.: AieUetR CottntU OR EduetUoH, PiviUon o( PoUey AMtyU4 tiUi 
lte4€tJick, Mty mi. (See AttichieiU III.) 
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latter growth was JO percent • These national trends apply also to Indiana 
where a higher proportion of Blauk students were pursuing , certificate and 
assocfate-^degree educational levels In 1982 than In 1980.-' Finally, the 
underrepresentatlon of HInorltles In hlghr*^ education has become extended 
beyond th|,four- and two-year Institution? o all postoecondary educational 
programs. — ' 

One of the most frequently Identified "causes" for low Minority parti- 
clpatlQn.2l«?7 W?^®*^ education Is Inadequate or Inappropriate financial 
a I jj ^ — I — ijo^ c I r^a-j. a , | g recess I tated by I nadequate soc I o- 
economic^, resources,-* — ' often made worse by fluctuating economic condi- 
tions.-'^ 



In brief, the financial situation faced by blacks, either young people or adults, consider- 
ing college attendance has becoie harsher in the !980's. Not only has faiily Incoie failed to 
Iceep pace with that of Mhltes and HIspanics, but the substantial increase in single head of 
failly households (with, therefore^ a single wage earner at best) Mlces it Mst difficult to 
accuaulate even lodest savings for college or to consider realistically paying-off lonles bor- 
rowed to attend college. This disparity in incote, coibined with the shifting coMositlon of 
the financial aid package iay be the prliary deterrent to black college enrol l«ent.^(p. 12) 



"Black and Hispanic families, at the lowest end of the 
economic ladder, are least able to afford steadi I y locreas'ng 
college tuitions, and federal student aid Is decl lnlng."^(p.20) 



"Blacks are being particularly hardest hit by the ... reduction 
In federal financial aid, because about 48 percent of Black 
college students are from low-Income fami I les."-'-^{p.3) 

Because of the student's socio-economic background, the mix within 
the financial aid package Is also highly Important: grants, loans, work- 
study, etc. According to the Col leg? Board, from 1970-7! to 1984-85, 

increase in loans to over 50t of the aid package and a reduction of grants froi two-thirds to 
under half of ^Se loan package would undoubtedly prove very discoi^aglng to ilnorlty and 
black young pe<. - particularly as they look to a four-year college education. A debt load of 
up to $10,800 ai ..le conclusion of a four-year degree prograt can prove a.very str;>ng deterrent 
to a lower incoie person whose annual faiily incoie Is half that atount.-^ (pp. 13-14) 

Another causal factor for poor participation In higher education, often 
related to the student's background. Is thg-lack of a perceived relctlonship 
between a college degree and a good Job,-^ and 

'it Is Mst difficult for a low IncoM einority young person to take a long tera view when he or 
she has iMMdlate needs for funds to support thease Ives and/or their failly".^(p.l6) 



-^Anerican Council on Education, "Dli Outlook fc ltlr;oritles In Higher Ed Continues." Hij 

national Affairs , Vol. 34 (No. 19). Oct. 14, !385, pp. 1,5. (Newsletter of the ACE) 
•-^Scott Jaschik, ■Decline in Enrollient of Blacks Seen Unless States Start New Programs ■ T he Chronicle 
Ij. of Higher Educatlon t Jan. 6, 1986. 

-^Joseph Harks, The Enrollment of Black Students In Higher Education: Can Declines Be Prevented? The 
Southern Regional Education Board, 1985. (Reported In The Purdue Exponent t FrMay, Jan. 24, 1986) 
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In conjunction with a poor perceived relationship there often exists^ .Inad- 
equate Junior-high and high school academic and career , couose 1 1 ng^' and 
thus Inadequate or Incorrect academic preparat 1 on , ' ^ ^ ^ * .together with 
higher admissions standards of educational Institutions,— ^ as well as 
higher high-school graduation standards: 

Nore and tore states are using standard perforiance tests to rank and set graduation 
standards tor students. Due to cultural differences and historically poor education. Blacks tend 
to do poor I V on these teats. As the use of student achleveient tests becoie (Mre widespread, 
■ore Black st udents will begin exltlno fr^Mi the educational systeM ,-^^(P.3. underline added) 

With the decrease In the number of high school graduates, another 
explanation for lower participation rates Is greater competition for the 
students' services, especially by the armed forces and business or Indus- 
try, which 

offer both iMedlate Incoie and opportunities for further training and education. HIthIn this 
■llleuf colleges appear to offer a debt burden and only lodest assurances of well paid eiploy- 
■ent after graduation. This would appear to place colleges at a disadvantage In recruiting 
those young people who are uncertain as to their acadeilc ability and Insecure as to their 
financial future. It tay very well be that the best recruiting device that colleges can develop 
for lower-lncoae black ;ind linority high school graduates Is to develop soie fori of a "guar- 
antee' of well paid eiploysent upon receipt of a college degree. If not, the decline in the 
enrol lient of black high school graduates nay continue as it Is based on the econoiic realities 
of our society.-' (p. 16) 

A strong growth lark^t in higher education during the decade will be the adult lea ier - 
'Probably a worker, probably a head of household, and probably a woian or linority. Typically 
these are not roles that students have played well while succeeding In the conventional under- 
graduate currlcului.... 

Higher education's 12 illllon enrolltents are Its source of stability, while growth In the 
other sectors Just ieritloned has been truly spectacular. Higher education as a whole will not 
decline luch In total enrol lients - perhaps I or so ill I ion - but the declines will not be 
evenly distributed across institutions. And higher education has lost and wlil continue to lose 
'larket share* as the nuiber of adults engaged In serious education and training prograis 
continues to Increase. Already there are 46 illllon potential "custoiers' out there, and the 
adilsslons officer's trick will be to lake thei want to coie to his or her caipus. The other 
alternative Is to stick with fail Mar prograis and students, as long as institutions plan for a 
sMller student body with very different character lstlcs^(p.6) 

On the other hand, diversity Is the Aierlcan halliark, and recent success of the illltary 
and business worlds In their educational endeavors suggests a very different postsecondary 
world. Host Institutions with which we are hvolved, froi hospitals and local goverments to 
luseuis and the workplace, today have an educational an. Lifelong learning is here today for 
about half of the Aierlcan adult population - ready or not. Colleges and universities are a 
part of this picture, but only a part (^2 illllon of about 40 illllon people being educated past 
high school). Given the deiography plus the disaggregation of the providers of educational 
services, the portion of the total pie for colleges and universities will continue to decline - 
they will have a relatively constant place In a rapidly expanding universe.... 

It is also clear that for the next decade, the only growth area In education will be In 
adult and continuing education, with Increases In eleientarv schools In certain regions ..., 
Aierlca will siiply not be a nation of youth in our iifetiw. This Is why by 1992, half of all 
college studen ts will be over 25 and 201 will be over 35 .^1pd, 3,16, underline added) 

Contrast this with 1S70, at which time three-fourths of students In higher 
education were under 25 years of age.^ 
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Increasing Minority rnrollment (ridmlsslon) In higher education Is only 
the first step, however. Students-who participate must persist and grad- 
uate In their educational program.-^ 

Studies done over tlie last twenty years affiri a central trutit: of tOO students adiitted 
to a four-year baclieiors prograit less tlian SO (about 46) would graduate, on tiie, froi tlie 
institution tliey entered. If one extends tlie tlie to seven years, about 70 of our original too 
Nouid liave graduated froi SOHE Institution by tliat tiie. It seeis important to point out tliat 
the 'tewpiate" for undergraduate education (elolit «we sters of Instruction stralolit through to 
graduation) (ws not been the oath taltcn bv even a slio ie wJoritv of students over the viar«. ... 

Me also knw that unillie the high school drop-out, the college drop-out who is not a fiunic 
out tends to have as good a grade average as those Mho stay, ofteD.evea better. Hajor reasons 
students give for droppinq out of college are heavliy financial,^ ' "'''^ ^^ but this Is som- 
tiies the easist explanation for what uy be a very coipiex Issue, it would appear that lanv. 
if not wst. droD-outs are In re ality STOP-outs who siMiv have to do something else before 
resuming their studies. Yet they ate often treated by the college or university as Persons Mho 
have left higher education forever .'" (o.n. undnrUng adriedl 

Reasons for dropping out of higher education tend to be the same ones as 
those l<eeplng other potential students from even enrolling, such as, inade- 
quate high school preparation for college and {ciadequate counseling-^ as 
well as a scare I ty, of appropriate role model s-*-*-*-^ and social /cultural 
adjustment problems.-^ 

The largest nuiber of drop-outs occur In the freshnan year - very early In the first ten, 
■ost potential drop-outs in acadeilc difficulty are sending signals which no one can hear. This 
is because there is no standard faculty examination until the HIDDLE of the first ten, by which 
tiie behaviors which lipede proper study are already flr«iy In place.... Hany drop-outs and 
fiunli-outs are bright enouol| to do good college wrk. but have never learned how to study 
effectively, nor how to talie tests and do good written Mork . 

He are Just entering an era in which youth will be In short supply in Aierica.... For the 
next fifteen years at least, we will have to work harder with the 1 lilted nuaber of vouno people 
we have to uork with, whether we are In higher education, business or the ■iiltary. If a young 
person fails the first tite. we lav have to help thei succeed the second tiie rather than 
suMariiy replacing thea. They will be scarce for a long tiae....^(p.t7, underline added) 

College retention and graduation fs especially serious for Minorities and 
low socio-economic status (SES) Whites who, since 1975, have been twice as 
likely ^ hIgh-SES Whites to no 1 onger be enro 1 1 ed two years after en- 
trance. — Although Blacks' college gcaduatlon rates increased slgnlflcaDt7 
iy from the mid-1960s through 1970,-^ they have declined since 1975.—' 
Moreover, while enrollment In two-year institutions has been Increasing, 
retention rates.are lower than for four-year institutions, especially for 
Black students.-^ 



"In our Increasingly technological society, choice of fields Is an 
important dimension of equal ity" — '(p. 6). Although over the past decade 
Blacks have become more similar to Whites In the fields of study In which 
they receive their higher education degrees, at ea»^;h post secondary educa- 
tional level J § lacks are under represented In riath- and science-related 
degree fields. — At the bachelor level, the proportion choosing quantlta 
tlve fields Is only 60 percent of the national proportion; at the master's 
level, 40 percent; and at the doctorate level, only 33 percent the national 
proportion. Rather, degrees of Blacks are still concentrated In education. 
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rt— Mflh#<t of d»or— oecuprtloni. Thtte occupatfonti 

ettelCM Art Influtnctd Dy» «ryong othtr thlngti partntiil education «nd their 
om Mrty fducationcl preparation and achievement. 



•• mei U MlM I Hjer MMltMut, m Mwatori, U m ttot ill Mr itniMti In hlghtr 
iAmIIm litvt tiM ifpirtMlly U ptrfofi MiiiilMl ly it • Itlgk Iml . Thcrt »l 1 1 to brrltri 
If wier, luipiii, ciltirti miMt tMt vill It rMttr tMR my m kiv* fM«tf btfort, m 
lewl H i » m m itvlMti iffc JolMi ly tlOM fm TImIIiN Md VlttNi. Tit U«k «l ll bt not 
t« loMT UM itwiirii lit to itcrttM UN tffort. To 4o m nIII It to tM tflrtet btMflt of 
«M litriNOi. «t 0 010 fMtrotlto of NOOlo Itcoat o i»trt of oor ftlrlCi oMloi tit llfl Itvtl 
«l twir oM crtitlfltv tut Ml olioyt looo diroetor title of fnm «!• ort uklof titir voy 
10 Mirlco. Tiolf iwatfi ift itio loroi , tfcit if tttn do iot WKCttd. all cf m mMI how 
mt ll tlw oat rtinty."'(o.llt «0i«rllot oOM) 
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{/.) Higher Eduratlon Enrol Iment: U.S. and Indiana 



The number of full-time undergraduate enrol lment-«t Increased In both 
Indiana and the U.S. between 1974 and 1980 (see Table 2-DI). During this 
period, the percentage Increases were higher for Minorities than for Whites 
(Non-Hlspanic) , but Minorities continued to be under-represented in higher 
education enrollment compared to their population representation, except 
for Asian Americans. Moreover, it appears that Minority representation In 
higher e^^atlon declined between 1980 and 1982, both In the U.S. and In 



I nd I ana . 



Since 1982, according to the latest enrol I ment Information 



TABLE 2-Dl 

t.. t..o.,/yirk"T^"E UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 
iKn^SSI^T^I^ONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION BY ETHNIC GROUP 
FOR THE U.S. AND INDIANA: 1971, 1976, 1978, AND 1980 

HINORITIES 











Percent 




Percent 


Percent 






Hhlte 


Total 


Black 


Percent 


Aier. Indian 


Asian or 




Total 


NonHlspanlc 


l»lporlty 


NonHISDanlc 


Hispanic 


Alas. Native 


Pac. lis. 
















(1881) 




Muaber |1 










UNITED STATES 














1974 (2734 Inst.) 


5,617,617 


4,858,306 86. SI 


759.311 13.51 


9 01 


2 fit 

(.Oft 


• Oft 


1 14 

1 k 


1976 (2821 Inst.) 


5,755,138 


4,8I9»468 83.7 


935.(70 16.] 


10 5 




.71 


Chwiflc '74- '76 


2.41 


-.81 


23.21 


19.61 


21.31 


18.41 


59.31 


1978 (2897 Inst.) 


5,663,931 


4,716,593 83.3 


947,338 16.7 


.'n.6 


3.5 


.6 


2.0 


CiMngt '76- '78 


-1.61 


-2.11 


1.21 




12.01 


-5.61 


12.01 


1988 (2979 Inst.) 


5,993,060 


4,971,623 83.0 


1,021,437 17.0 


10.4 


3.7 


.6 


2.3 


CiMnflc '76 '80 


5.81 


5.41 


7.81 


4.11 


12.61 


6.51 


19.91 


CItanfle '74- '80 


6.71 


2.31 


34. SI 


23.91 


40.41 


19.11 


113.81 


















1974 (S9 inst.) 


121.391 


114,332 94.21 


7,059 5.8t 


5,405 4.51 


1,031 .81 


.21 


416 .31 


1976 (S8 Inst.) 


131,528 


l??,SI4 93.1 


9,014 6.9' 


7,231 5.5 


1,011 .8 


.2 


540 .4 


Chwgc ')4-'/6 


8.41 


7.21 


27.71 


33.81 


-1.91 


12.11 


29.81 


1978 (61 Inst.) 


129,101 


120.004 93.0 


9.097 7.0^ 


6,996 5.4 


1,191 .9 


.2 


(68 .5 


OiMig* '76-' rs 


-1.81 


-2.01 


.91 


-3.21 


18.41 


-6.91 


27.41 


1988 (68 inst.) 


143,976 


132,062 91.7 


11,914 8.3^ 


9,117 6.3 


1,524 I.I 


.2 


951 .7 


Change '78- 80 


11.51 


10.011 


31.01 


30.31 


27.31 


49.11 


38.21 


ClMRge '74-'8t 


. 18.61 


15.51 


68.81 


68.71 


47.81 


55.61 


128.61 


PtrsoAS IS-24 
















TMrs Old: U.S. 


42.471,900 


34,404,200 81.01 


8.867,700 19.0k 


13.41 


3.11 


.81 


1.51 


(1988) IN^ 


1.048.220 


944.770 90.11 


103,450 9.91^ 


8.51 


.71 


.21 


.41 



•Pmul ai in ttct yu«. 

Hit .$98ICE: 'liciil «•< Ettaie EMttlMtt tatt i«M luUtaUm ei Hi|ku E<«uUiM.* U.S. VcpMtMut ei 
EtoMtm . mitt jw Ci»« Bi|M4. At4a. i.l. lama oj tkt Ctuu. Sec Appn><u f-H. 
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(for 1984), Hlnorlty representation has appeared to have Increased again* 



except for Black enrollmflnt* which exhibited a 16 percent decline In Indiana 
from 1 980-8 L to 1 984-85 . -"^^ This compares to a 3.3 percent 8lack decl Ine 
national ly^ . Native American enrollment also declined (1.2%) nationally! 
while Asian enrol Iment increased by one-third, and Hispanic enrollment in- 
creaseiimore than 12 percent. As shown in Hap 2-D2, In 1980 Minority enroll- 
ment In higher education represented 17.4 percent of all college students 
nationally and 8.2 percent In Indiana, both percentages well below their 
population percentage counterparts. 



MAP 2-D2 

PERCENT MINORITY ENROLLMENT* IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

BY STATE: 198^ 




(HDONK LI MAP Br PETER H. STAFFORD 

SOURCE ; 'Htt-nit'. Ihi CluoiUac oLJUika muUn . II, 1916, p.ti. 



source: OIP\RTMrNT OF f DUI'ATION 



This decline is especially important to Indiana because of the increasing 
representation of Minorities in the potential college-bound population and 
because.^of Indiana's college attendance rate being well below that of the 
nation^ (68% versus 82% for Indiana and the U.S., respectively, in 1982), 
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^H. Vucc 6u«t < Leo J. EUm, Htut oi Unutit* lUUitiu . fUiki%»tM. V.C.: NaUout Cc«tcR (or 
E4ttctUra Stta4Uc4, 1912, p. 14. 
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ranking Indiana 33rd,— ' However, Indiana's total enrollment In higher 
education did lacrease more than one percent from 1982 to 1983 to approxi- 
mately 256t500.^ 

The impact on higher education that increasing proportions of Blacl^s 
and HIspanlcs in Indlana^s population will have is addressed in the most 
recent annual report of the Indiana Commission for Higher Education: 

Increasing Hinoritv Enrol lient in Higher Education 

After reaching a peak enrol lient of 20«7li (7.7t of total enrol lient) in l980-8i» black enroll- 
■ent in Indiana higher education has declined each succeeding year. In i98i-84i the percentages 
of Blacks enrolled in higher education was 6.7t of total enrol lient. Heanwhlle In 1980 Blacks 
represented 7.6t of those in the age group 15-19. The general trend in participation In higher 
education by HIspanlcs Is even worse. 

As ilnorities becoie a large percentage of the Indiana work forcei the education of ilnorltles 
In Indiana becoaes Increasingly Iiportant for the future economic and social vitality of the 
state. 

Conclusion : Increased and lore effective participation In higher education by Indiana's ilnor- 
ity population is essential. If the skilled work force necessary for continued economic growth Is 
to be available In Indiana. (p. 19) 



The college attendance rates of Indiana high school graduates have 
persistently fallen below National and Midwestern Regional averages. How- 
ever, there have been differences in what types of post secondary Institu- 
tions are included Ii^ calculating the "college** or "postsecondary" atten- 
dance rates. Therefore v it Is necessary* when comparing rates, to assure 
that the same defined populations are Included or excluded. 



W 
W 




The CoUeie EHtmce Boad. 
NcUoMt CuttK ioK EduutioH Stftti^Uc^, ttiipttbU4litd UU, 
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TABLE 2-D2 



INDIANA HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION RATES, HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT, 
AND MILITARY ENLISTMENT: 1977-78 TO 198M-85 





izth 


Grade 




School 


pall"' 


Total^ 


tof 


Teoi 


enrol iMDt 


Graduates Enr. 


1977-78 


79,814 


77,134 


96.61 


1978-79 


80.824 


77,418 


95.8 


1979-80 


78.43S 


75,639 


96.4 


1980-81 


78.386 


75,557 


96.4 


1981-82 


78.754 


76,032 


96.5 


1982-83 


74.377 


72.560 


97.6 


1983-84 


70.246 


67.445 


96.0 


1984-85 


68.646 


64.904 


94.5 


EIR-I RcpoRt. 



3/ 

H. S. Graduates Enrolled In Higher Education Institutions-' 
Total I Percent I I Percent i Percent Percent 

4-yr. Percent Business Nursing Other 
Inst. Voc./Tech. School— I- Scho*l4-H»»t. 



Nuaber Percent 



4/ 



33,834 43.861 

34,765 44.911 

34,250 45.281 

36,928 48.871 

35,098 46.161 

35,615 49.081 

35,345 52.411 

35,076 54.041 



32.881 
33.371 
32.901 
34.911 

32.321 
34.121 
35.681 
37.381 



5.301 
5.401 
5.871 
7.031 

6.691 
7.361 
7.821 
7.811 



2.171 
1.981 
2.151 
2.341 

2.281 
2.391 
2.651 
2.971 



1.201 
1.06 
1.161 
1.231 

1.321 
1.381 
1.401 
1.301 



2.321 
3.091 
3.201 
3.431 

3.551 
3.831 
4.861 
4.591 



Nilltary 
EnllstMnt 
Nuaber Percent 



1/ 



Rcitttu * {§U-tM] 4pccUt |Uductc4, cxctudiRt GEPT flU<UCtC4. 
ExcCttdiRl aUitMy MU4taciit. 

Oi {llC<ttCU4. 



2.010 2.611 

1,941 2.511 

2,267 3. 001 

2,852 3.781 

3,148 4.141 

3.971 5.471 

3,641 5.401 

3,576 5.511 



SoMcc: lUiiM Pcpt. oi EducctioR, Pivi4ioii oi EduecUoRct Ill{0llMt40ll Md RC4UllCll, IiidUMpoU4. 
Sec AppcRdh l-Pl. 



The numbers of Indiana high school graduates declined 14.6 percent 
(11.128 students) between 1981-82 and 1984-85 (from 76,032 to 64,904). 
With a few aberationst this decline is projected to continue, falling below 
50,000 by the year 2,000 (also see Figure 2-B2 In Section B). Part of the 
loss will probably be filled by an increasing number of working adults and 
part-time students. 

However, since 1981-82 there has been an Increase in the percentage of 
high school graduates attending higher education institutions, from 46 
percent to 54 percent, so that the numbers who have enrolled have remained 
relatively constant at atxiut 35,000. This increase has occurred for all 
major groups of higher education but primarily for non-four-year institu- 
tions, such as vocational /technical /trade schools and "other" institutions. 
In addition, the number of graduates enlisting In the military has almost 
do ubled , with the percentage more than doubling . [This is not the case, 
however, since the recent economic recovery began in 1982-83.] 
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TABLE 2-D3 



INDIANA HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES' COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES 



1984 GRADUATES - 


67,445 




1985 GRADUATtS - 


64,904 


Number of 








Number of 






Graduates 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Type of ^ 


Graduates 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Enrol 1 ing 


Number 


Percent 


Institution 


Enrol 1 ing 


Number 


Percent 


24.063 


24,063 


35.7% 


4-Year 


24,261 


24,261 


37.4% 


3,280 


27,343 


40.5 


< 4-Year 


2,978 


27,239 


42.0 


5,271 


32,614 


48.4 


Voc'I .-Tech 


5,065 


32,304 


49.8 


1,787 


34,401 


51.0 


Business 


1,925 


34,229 


51.9 


944 


35,345 


52.4 


Nursing 


847 


35,076 


54.0 


3,641 


38,986 


57.8 


Military 


3,576 


38,652 


59.5 



Sojuce: MUu VtfMtMtU o{ EducctioR, Mv. oi Educctioiict Iiiiouctloii cud RcictRck, Uduupoti^, IN. 



The above data show that although si tghtiv fewer H.S. graduates were 
enrolled In the five listed types of post-secondary Institutions In 1985 
than in 1984, a higher percent of graduates attended these Institutions in 
1985 then In 1984. Of course, this Is because the number of graduates 
decreased from 67,445 In 1984 to 64,904 In 1985. The largest percentage 
and numerical enrollment Increases were In 4-year Institutions (which Is a 
change over previous years, when the less-than-'4-year Institutions gained 
most). Business schools and military service also showed gains 1985 
over the previous year. 

Enrollment rates of high school graduates In higher education are 
appreciably higher In the four counties with the largest Minority popula- 
tions (as well as total populations) than In Indiana In general. This 
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higher proportional enrollment (see Table 2-D4) is true for all types of 
postsecondary education* except for nursing schools* and for military 
service as well. Enrollment in each of these four counties is also higher 
than the 1982 national average of 56 percent* as well as their own previous 
year's rate (57.4% for the four together). 



TABLE 



INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTY TRENDS IN HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
GRADUATES ENROLLED IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 198^-85 





12th Grade 


High School Graduates Enrolled i 


n Hiaher 

II II 1 J|I|VI 


21 

Education Institutions^ 






















Dai itAn^ 


rcrccni 


DAri*An^ 


Percent 


Geographical 


Fall 


Total 


t of 


Total Higher E4, 


4-yr. 


Inst. 


Percent 


8uslness 


Nursing 


other 


Hllltary 


Area 


Enrol . 


Graduates 


Enr. 


Nuiber 


'ercent*' 


ttMber 


Percent 


Voc./Tec. 


School 


School 


Inst. 


Enlist 


Indiana 


68 1 646 


t A AA A 

64.904 


94. St 


j9.U 19 




24.2S8 


37.38t 


7.8lt 


2.97t 


1.301 


A C 'iM 

4.591 


5.511 


Harion Co. 


7,4IS 


7.083 


95.5t 


4fl94 


59.2lt 


2.92S 


4l.30t 


8.67t 


3.l6t 


1.131 


4.961 


5.581 


Lake 


6.SI6 


6.322 


97. Ot 


3f800 


60. lit 


2.637 


4l.7!t 


7.64t 


4.40t 


1.471 


4.891 


6.371 


111 icn 


3f576 


3f425 


95.81 


2fll9 


6l.87t 


( A 4A 

If 440 


A't A AM 

42.041 


0 791 


<1 1 Atf 

3.181 


1 1 AM 

1.341 


r CAM 

5.581 


■i flit 
3.0.. 


St. Joseph 


Zf46l 


2f346 


AC Itf 

95.31 


If 442 


f 1 A^M 

6l.47t 


AT A 

954 


Atk tfM 

40.66t 


I0.02t 


2.77t 


1 % iM 
l.lll 


t AIM 

6.911 


4.821 


Vanderburgh 


1 CIA 

li5/o 


Ii425 


AA 9tf 

90.31 


10 1 




S76 


AA A'tM 

40.42t 


7.58t 


.77t 


1 t IM 

l.6lt 


9 li*tM 

3.021 


3.091 


Had i son 


1.903 


1.799 


94. St 


1 AA^ 

If 087 


60.421 


669 


37.l9t 


9.95t 


3.34t 


2. cot 


7.951 


(.951 


LaPorte 


1.436 


1.381 


96.2t 


flflfl 

ouu 


S7 411 


SS7 


40.33t 


6.l5t 


3.l9t 


2.6lt 


5.651 


7.961 


n^l Ayjirp 


liOoZ 


If 592 


94.61 


732 


4S.98t 


606 


<1A A^tf 

38.071 


i I'll 


1.571 


.821 


1.381 


1 lii 


Vigo 


1.252 


1.192 

■ f 1 7fc 


95 2t 

7 J •Lit 


730 


6l.?4t 


484 


40 601 


ll.4lt 


3 691 

J . V79 


2 521 


3 021 


8.721 


Elkhart 


1,876 


If 763 


94.0t 


7IS 


40.S6t 


526 


29.84t 


4.93t 


l.93t 


l.08t 


2.781 


3.181 


Grant 


• net 

If 056 


917 


tkf Atf 

86. 8t 


489 


S3.33t 


336 


f AM 

36.64t 


8.l8t 


•1 A AM 

2.84t 


<l 1 AM 

2.181 


3.491 


7.421 


Honroe 


uuu 




9i fit 


434 


Sl.98t 


JQ J 


11 471 


3.47t 


1 201 

1 i 4Vjb 


601 


1 211 

J .4 J Jb 


3.351 


Howard 


1.247 


1.174 


94.lt 


S89 


S9.l7t 


4SS 


38.76t 


S.88t 


2.47t 


I.l9t 


1.871 


5.201 


Clark 


I.IOI 


96S 


87.6t 


269 


27.88t 


197 


20.4lt 


3.94t 


2.28t 


.lot 


1.141 


5.491 


Tippecanoe 


1.239 


l,IS9 


93. St 


732 


63.l6t 


60S 


S2.20t 


7.68t 


.95t 


l.l^t 


1.211 


3.711 


Hayne 


966 


871 


90.2t 


401 


46.04t 


242 


27.78t 


9.76t 


l.38t 


.92t 


6.201 


5.511 


Floyd 


80S 


72S 


90.lt 


374 


S!.S9t 


305 


42.07t 


6.62t 


l.38t 


l.38t 


.141 


4.001 


Porter 


1.741 


1,757 


IOQ.9t 


1.043 


S9.36t 


738 


42. cot 


8.42t 


3.8lt 


2. lit 


3.021 


8.821 


Hiaii 


6S2 


617 


94. 6t 


307 


49.76t 


237 


38.4lt 


S.3St 


2.59t 


.65t 


2.761 


6.481 


8artholoieN 


98S 


8IS 


82. 7t 


SOO 


6l.3St 


358 


43.93t 


8.83t 


2.09t 


I.IOt 


5.401 


2.701 


Johnson 


l,20S 


I.II2 


92. 3t 


601 


S4.0St 


411 


36.96t 


7.9lt 


3.06t 


2.34t 


3.781 


4.861 


Haiilton 


1.361 


1.338 


98. 3t 


1.003 


74.96t 


822 


6l.43t 


5.531 


3.89t 


.7St 


3.361 


2.841 


TOTALS 


























Selected Co. 


42.941 


40.613 


94. 6i 


23.122 


S6.93t 


16.443 


40.49t 


7.82t 


2.95t 


l.38t 


4.301 


5.511 


Non*Sel. Co, 


2S.70S 


24.291 


94. St 


II.9S4 


49.2!t 


7.815 


32.l7t 


7.8lt 


2.99t 


1.171 


5.081 


S.5I1 



r.RcjiUftR ai llid-teal SpccUt 6iuidttfttc4, cxetttdiRi 6E9T 9Udttttt4. INti/ lUo iubiit UKl^, non-Uth quit i|Md4.| 
--^HMLn to totit |Udttctc4. 

imSA} iHdURa Sept. oi EdttCfttioR, Vivi4ioR oi Edttcctionat Inioxiation Md Remnch, iHdimpoU^, 1916 (EIR-t 9tt«). 
Sec Appendix 2-P4. 



Of additional concern is the observation that, for the 70 non-selected 
count leSf a much smal ler percentage of high school graduates travel away 
from home to attend a four-year instftution (32.2% compared to 41.5% for 
top four counties or 40.5% for the selected 22 counties). This finding 
supports placing educational programs near the sources of students. 
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TABLE 2-D5 



ENROLLMl-NT AT SELECTED INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
RANKED BY NON-FOREIGN MINORITY REPRESENTATION: 1984 

(INSTITUTIONS WITH HORE THAN 80 MINORITY STUDENTS) 











MINORITIES 






Total 














Percent 


Perci 


mt 


Percent 




Nuiber 


Hhlte 


All Hinorities 


Percent 


'ercent 


Native 


Asii 


in 


Foreign 


Institution 


(loot) 


Nuiber I Total 


Nunber I Total 


diacK 


11 span ic 


Aaer. 


Aier 


. 


Students 


Martin Center College 


140 


II 


7.9t 


129 


92.lt 


92.lt 


- 


- 






- 


Claric College 


537 


216 


40.2 


308 


57.4 


55.7 


.9t 




•1\ 




2.4t 


IVTC - Northwest 


3(314 


1(928 


58.2 


1,386 


41.8 


32.5 


8.5 


.5t 


.4 




■" 


lU - Northwest 


4.686 


3(232 


69.0 


1,435 


30.6 


23.0 


6.8 


.1 


.7 




.4 


Calueet College 


1,130 


842 


74.5 


287 


25.4 


11.5 


13.6 


- 


.3 




.1 


IVTC - Centra] 


4(427 


3(402 


76.8 


1,025 


23.2 


21.5 


.6 


.4 


.5 




- 


Purdue - Caluiet 


7(446 


6(325 


84.9 


1,113 


14.9 


7.5 


6.S 


.2 


.8 




.1 


ISU - Terre Haute 


11(618 


9(185 


79.1 


1,229 


10.6 


7.8 


.4 


.2 


2.2 




10.4 


lUPUl (Indianapolis) 


23(366 


20(659 


88.4 


2,463 


10.5 


7.6 


.6 


.2 


2.0 




1.0 


Narian College 


1(044 


917 


87.8 


110 


10.5 


9.4 


.5 




.7 




1.6 


IVTC - North Central 


2(352 


2(154 


91.6 


198 


8.4 


6.3 


.7 


I.I 


.3 




_ 


IVTC - East Central 


1(824 


1(672 


91.7 


152 


8.3 


7.7 


.1 


.4 


.2 




- 


IVTC - Northeast 


3(318 


3,065 


92.7 


253 


7.6 


6.5 


.5 


.1 


.5 




- 


Indiana Centra] Univ. 


2.999 


2(764 


92.2 


225 


7.5 


5.3 


.6 


1.0 


.6 




.3 


U. of Notre Daie 


9(461 


8(433 


89.1 


674 


7.1 


2.2 


3.1 


.3 


1.5 




3.7 


Anderson College 


2(022 


1(841 


91.0 


141 


7.0 


4.2 


.2 


2.3 


.3 




2.0 


lU - Blooiington 


32(715 


28(480 


87.1 


2,256 


6.9 


4.3 


I.I 


.2 


1.3 




6.0 


ITT Tech. lnst.*Ft. Hayne 


1(252 


!(>66 


93.1 


86 


6.9 


6.3 


.3 




.2 






Butler Univ. 


4(030 


]( .'44 


09 O 

92.9 


270 


6.7 


4.8 


.9 


.1 


.9 




.4 


Purdue - H. Lafayette 


31(852 


28(395 


89.1 


1,956 


6.1 


3.0 


1.2 


.2 


1.7 




4.7 


IVTC - Kokoio 


1(388 


1(303 


93.9 


85 


6.1 


4.6 


.7 


.4 








Vincennes Univ. 


6(688 


6(144 


91.9 


404 


6.0 




.2 


A 
.0 






2.1 


Ill - South Bend 


5(442 


5(142 


94.5 


281 


5.2 


3.9 


.6 


.1 






.3 


IVTC - Uabash Valley 


1(667 


1,583 


95.0 


84 


5.0 


3.6 


.6 


.5 








lUPU - Fort Hayne 


10(171 


9(648 


94.9 


486 


4.8 


3.5 


.6 


.1 






.4 


Ball St. Univ. 


17(370 


16,401 


94.4 


787 


4.5 


3.2 


.6 


.3 






1.0 


Purdue - North Central 


2(616 


2,508 


95.9 


108 


4.1 


2.4 


1.0 


.2 








U. of Evansville 


4(208 


3,625 


90.9 


149 


3.5 


2.8 


.2 


.1 






5.6 


lU - KokoM 


2(499 


2,40.'^ 


96.4 


86 


3.4 


1.8 


.9 


.4 






.2 


ISU - Evansville 


3(848 


3,692 


95.9 


126 


3.3 


2.7 


.2 


.1 






.8 


Valparaiso Univ. 


3(958 


3,753 


W.8 


114 


2.9 


1.4 


.6 


.4 






2.3 


lU - Southeast 


4(399 


4,283 


97.4 


108 


2.5 


1.8 




.2 






.2 



Sojucc? M.S. Pcpt. oj EfacaUon, OjUce jo^ E<ttMUona< RtuMcfc u< lapwamnt, I9ti. Set Appendix 



Kinority enrollment in Indiana higher education is soread throughout a 
number and variety of institutions (see Table 2-D5)« The largest co ncen- 
trations (percentages) of Hlnority students In 1984 were found in Martin 
Center College, Clark College, IVTC-Northwest, lU-Northwest, Calumet Col- 
lege. IVTC-Central , Purdue-Calumet, ISU-Terre Haute, lUPli-Indianapol is, and 
Marian College. However, the largest numbers of Minority students were 
found In lUPU-indianapol is, I U-Bloominjton and Purdue-West Lafayette. Note 
also that 12.9 percent (3426) of IVTC's 26,576 students were Minorities, 
compared to 8.0 percent of Indiana's total number of students in higher 
education (or 7.4% of all Non-IVTC students: See Appendix 2-D5). 
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TABLE 2-D6 



INTENDED GENERAL AREAS OF STUDY OF U.S. AND INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS: 1981 & 1985 
(Ranked by average total SAT scores) 



Area or otudy 


1961 


1985-'^ 


oof ol 


Kat 10 


% change 


U.S. 


IN 


U.S. 


IN 


U. o . 


1 ki 

1 N 


U.S. 


JJl 




2.0% 


1.5% 


1.7% 


1.5% 


• ob 


1 .00 


-.3% 


- 


_ « » J. 1 — 


I.l 


.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1 .00 


1 • 1 1 


— 


+ .1% 




1.4 


1.0 


1.4 


.9. 


1 f\r\ 


.90 


- 


-.1 




11.8 


10.3 


11.7 


10. 5^^ 


• 93 


1 . 02 


-. 1 


+ .2 


Biological sciences. . . 


3.3 


1.9 


3.1 


2.1 


.94 


1 1 1 
1 • 1 1 


-. 2 


+ .2 




.9 


.8 


.9 


.7 


1 .00 


oo 
• OO 


- 


-.1 




.5 


.5 


.5 


.4 


1 .00 


• 00 


- 


-.1 


rh 1 1 osophy/re i i g i on • • • 


.4 


.6 


.3 


.4 


• 7t) 


CI 

• Of 


-.1 


- • 1 




7.4 


5.8 


7.5 


6.4 


1 • U 1 


1 1 n 


+ . 1 


+ .6 


1 1_ _j _ _ t 


4.8 


4.1 


4.8 


3.9 


t nn 
I • UU 


oc 
• 9D 


- 


-.2 




.0 


.1 


.0 


.0 


1 .00 


c n 

. bO 


- 


-.! 


X 1 t^MMK< MA X M.O.AM. 


.7 


.5 


.7 


.5 


1 • 00 


1 nn 
1 • 00 


- 






2.0 


2.1 


1.7 


1.6. 




• 7b 


-.3 






14.4 


15.3 


14.4 


16. 8^' 


1 .00 


1 in 
1.10 


- 






3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


3.6 


1 « OJ 


1 nn 
1 • 00 


+ . 1 


- 


ki> * M t M 


1.7 


2.0 


1.4 


1.5 


QO 
• OC 


• /D 




-.5 




5.6 


5.6 


7.1 


6.4 


1 O'? 

\ .c / 


1 1 ii 
1.14 


+ 1.5'^ 


+ .8 




3.4 


2.6 


4.1 


3.5 


1 o 1 

1 .Zl 


1 oc 


+ .7 


+ .9 




.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


1 • UU 


1 nn 

1 • UU 








1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


.7 


.79 


.64 


-.3 


-.4 


Forestry/conservat i on . 


.9 


1.1 


.4 




.44 


.55 








18.5 


20.3 


21.0 


22. 4^^ 


1.14 


1.10 


+2.5^^ 


+2.K 




3.9 


4.3 


3.6 


3.2 


.92 


.74 


-.3 






5.7 


8.2 


4.7 


6.9 


.82 


.84 


-1.0 


-1.3^ 




1.5 


1.9 


.9 


1.3 


.60 


.68 


-.6 


-.6 




.6 


.6 


.4 


.5 


.67 


.83 


-.2 


-. 1 




.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


1.00 


1.00 








1.1 


2.0 


.8 


1.4 


.73 


.70 


-.3 


-.6 



^IR l9tS, 34,SZZ IntUaa UUwtA toolt tkt SAT. 

* Uatau uU o{ ditHfc: Gluten then 1.00 U ^iiciiu4c, iUA tkcn 1.00 U a»fuc. 
Soiucc : Adii4UoH4 U^ti^t PwjWi, CoUm-Bottal Sutou. 1911 t tOtS; lltUo»a < HiUu [IMt U|. 
Nm yo*k: The CoUtgt iuhi, 1911 i 1915. 



Indiana high school seniors who take the SATs have tended to select 
businesSf health* engineering* education* social sciences* and computer 
science for study in college, which is similar to the national trend. How- 
ever* Indiana seniors* compared with U.S. seniors in general* are more 
interested in health* business* education* trade/vocational, and agricul- 
ture fields. They are less interested in engineering, social sciences* 
biological sciences, computer science* psychology* and English. Compared 
to the 1981 seniorSf the 1985 Indiana seniors were more interested in 
business, health, psychology, computer science, and social sciences but 
less interested in education, art trade/vocatiofial , agriculture, forestry 
and conservation, music, and architecture. 
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3. STUDENT ACADEMIC PREPARATION 



A . l<r"bU-.*U AbllUv or Achievement 

( 1 ) General Situation 

The past decade and a half has been a period of considerable 
change and turtoi! In American education. The social and educational 
reforis of the late 1960s and early 1970s were followed first by the 
back to basics iovetent, and later by the reafflriatlon of traditional 
acadeilc goals as the central focus of schooling. The trends In reading proficiency between 
1971 and 1984 sugoest that these broad iovenents have indeed had their effects on liproved 
student achievement, (pp. 7-8) 

While student test scores in the basic skills have rebounded froi a long slide to levels of 
a decade ago, there retain iarge gaps in the education of America's children.... 

• A 1984 National Assessnent of Educational Progress study of student writing published In 
April found a 'generally low level of writing proficiency," despite five years of steady ii- 
proveient. 

• In a 1982 U.S. Study of nath skills, students performed poorly on problems that required 
some analysis and ability to sort through information. 

• In the latest international study of mathematics, i2th graders in the U.S. scored much 
lower than Japanese students and well below the mean score of 15 industrialized nations. ^(p. 53) 

A high level of academic ability is especially important for those 
students who plan or hope to continue their education beyond high school. 
However, ethnic-group differences observed with elementary and secondary 
school students are al so evident with col lege students. For example, 
sophomores In Florida's public colleges and universities are required to 
pdss all four parts of the state's "College-Level Academic Skills Test" 
before they can earn an assoclate-of-arts degree or continue as juniors.^' 
In the March 1985 administration, while 94 percent of White sophomores 
passed all four parts, 84 percent of Hispanlcs and 64 percent of Blacl<s 
passed all four. It should be noted, however, that the Institution with 
the lowest passing rate experienced an increase in the Black rate from 39 
percent In 1983 to 61 percent In 1985. 

In a major study of access to higher education in 1980,^ it has been 
found that 7 of 10 "high-ability" high school seniors were still attending 
college two years after high school graduation, compared to only one of 
four "average-ability" seniors. High-ability seniors have also been twice 
as likely to major in technical fields than average-ability seniors. More- 
over, students attending four-year colleges have scored higher on high 
school senior-year achievement tests than their two-year-college counter- 




21 khstsd.^ IRepoiit No. 15-R-OI). PUnceton: EdttcaUoMt UAtint UkHu\ 1915. (See ktUtkUKt IV.) 
-'Lucia SotiRzano, Pm ColUu, Maiy GatUfltn, Sttvt L. HMkiu, i SaiuJi PtttMon. 'Teachag a Tioubtc', 
J. U.S. Htn t UoKli Umt . May 26, 1916. pp. S2-S7. 

--'Jeaii EvanncUtti, 'Sophoaou^ a FU. PubUc CoUttu \kU ?M t Ncn Hit oi JktiK AcadtsiC ShUt^.* 

The Ch^oucU ol Hiahtii Edactttion . My 3, I9«S, p. 10. 
- HUkU Let, Acct^^ to HiflheR Edttcatloii: The ExptUeiice oi lUtkA. HUPMiC^ ^r*' Ltwi Socio-Eco>iCiie 

UUu Vihitu . Ha^hiH^ton, P.C: AkUcm CouncU on Edacatton, Pimion oi PoUcy AiuityU^ and 

iUKth, May 1915. iitt ktUtknnt III.) 
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parts. Of special Importance to the present report; is the observati«^n that 
Black and Hispanic students were the least represented high school seniors 
in the high-abi I Ity group. 

In an examination of the educational status of Olack American^,-' the 
College Entrance Examination Board observed the following: 

• The educational perforiance of black students In elementary and secondary schools, as 
measured by standardized achievement test scores, rose In many areas over the decade of the 
1970s, but it remained lower than that of non-blacks by 19B0. 

• The strongest gains in mathematics and reading test scores were registered by young black 
students, particularly those from urban, disadvantaged communities... 

• However, gains In mathematics and science were far less substantial than for reading, and 
black 17-year olds showed stable or declining scores on achievement measures in reading, mathe- 
matics, and science. 

• Black students of all ages performed better In the area of mathematical knowledge (factual 
recall) than in the area of mathematical skills (performing computations and manipulations), and 
least well in the area of mathematical applications (the ability to solve problems and use 
mathematical reasoning), (pp. 6-7) 



TABLE 3-Al ^ 

SAMPLE: MI/^IMUM COMPETENCY TEST RESULTS. . 1986 
BY RACE^ FOR GRADE 9 - IN CENTRAL INDIANA 

7. of Students NOT '^Master i ng Subject 


Subject Al 1 Students 


Non-Black-^ Black 


Reading 137. 
Engl i sh 77. 
Spelling \2% 
Math 267. 
Science 137. 
Soc i a 1 . 
Studies-^ 247. 


77. P.'^l/ 
47. 1 3% 
97. Ib7.. 
1 b% 5 1 V 
87. 2b7.'' 

207. 377. 


r.lRC(ude4 Napanic4 who a(40 tend to icone (omk than HhUu. 
-'6<utde II on(!/ 

SOURCE: CtnliiiUUl Schoot VUtKUt in Centiat Indiana. See Appendix 3-AI. 



As shown in Table 3-AI Blacks in a high Minority - concentrated school 
district have performed significantly lower on Indianfi minimum competencv 
tests In all subject areas than Non-Blacks* The need for special educa- 
tional assistance to improve academic proficiencies of Minorities is exem- 
plified by the observation that Blacks are three times as likely as Non- 
Blacks to fail the minimum competency tests In all subject areas except 
spelling, in which case they are twice as likely. Moreover, the situation 
worsens as studer^ts "progress" through the educational process (aL least 
from grades 4 through 9: See Appendix 3-Al). Finally, other data show 
that lower competencies are characteristic of students from poverty and 
singlehead-of -household families as well. 




^hht CoWeje BoMd, HuUU and ExceUence; Ikt EduMtioiift iUtu ol iUtk kuKitm IPwU). Be* 
VoHk: The CoUege Entmce ExaimUon Boaid, hn. I9)S. (See AUachient I.I 
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(?) Reading Proficiency: National Assessment 

The National Assessment-^ has found that in 1984 students aged 9, 13 
and 17 years old had better reading prcficlency than same-age students in 
19/1, when assessment began. However, for the first two age groups, im- 
piovement stopped in 1980. Of special significance is that Minority and 
dis.advantaged-urban students experienced marked improvemerts between 1971 
and 1984 and have narrowed the gap between their performance and that of 
other students. However, in that the reading proficiency of Black and 
Hispanic students (at age 9, 13 and 17) is approximately the same as White 
students three to four years younger , they are in need of still further 
improvement. Thus, Minority students tend to read at approximately one 
proficiency level below White students. For example, while White 17-year- 
olds tend to read near the low-Adept level. Black and Hispanic 17-year-olds 
rea<i at the Intermediate level (see (able 3-A2 and Figure 3-Al). 





TABLE 


3-A2 




MEAN READING PROFICIENCY TEST SCORES: 


198^4 


National Aver. 


9-year-olds 


13-year-olds 


17-year-olds 


213.2 


257.6 


288.2 


By Race: 






White 


220. 1 


263.4 


294.6 


Hi span ic 


193.0 


239.2 


268.7 


Black 


188.4 


236.8 


263.5 



"Wiitt" iRC(ude4 iU 4tttdent4 not Mack ok HUmit (i.e., A4ian, NcUve Aaeiicanl. 
^ PtfiitUioM Ucoxe mtt H 0 to SOO) 
ISO - ga(l4.»enttt<K •• ukkh out 4iapte, iUmtt needing ttnk*, 
200 - fta4ic undeMtend 4peciUc on mmtLMn-Kaitii iUptt inioiMUon, 

250 - fnteMediete -- 4ec«ch ioK 4peci<ic iniomUon, inteMetete idea4, end Reite ^iapte seneietizetion^, 
300 - Adefii -- iind, undeMtand, 4URRc«ize, end exptain neteUveti/ coipticeted inioiRation, end 
3S0 - Adwnced -- 4i/nthe4ize end tec«n im 4pccutized end coiptex needing Mte'(iet4. 

NOU: CoRpenebte deti ioK Indiojie nene not eveitebte to the euthoii4. 

SOURCf • tetionet A44e44ient oi Educetionit P«ojW44, The Reeding Kepont Cend: P<o9<e44 Townd Exc ettence in 
Quiichoot4. IRepoHt tlo. 15-g-Ol). Princeton: Educetionet Te4tint Senv^ice, 19S5. jSee AttecliiienT Tirr 

Of special concern is the observation that, among pre- high school 
students (13-year-olds), whereas two_of_three White students are able to 
read at the Intermediate level, only one of three Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents are able to do so. Moreover, among pre-co l lege students (17-year- 
olds), while almost half the White students can read at the Adept level, 
only one of five Black and Hispanic students can do so. Finally, critical 
to tue question of ability to do college-level work, of the 17-year-olds, 
only one out of 1/ White students and one out of 100 Minorivy students can 
redd at the Advanced-proficiency level. (These proficiency deficiencies 
are probably similar for other abilities.) 

In addition to the important differences in reading proficiencies 
between ethnic groups, there are also important differences by type of 
community (see Figures 3-AI and 3-A2). The lowest average reading profic- 
ienries are apparent for students who live in a disadvantaged urban conmun- 
Ity; scoring slightly higher are those in rural communities; and highest 
scores are made by student in advantaged urban communities. 
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FIGURE 3-Al 

U-ends in Average Reading Proficiency for White, 
Black, and Hispanic Students by Year of Birth 
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FIGURE 3-A2 

Ihtnds in Average Reading ProHciency for 
Type of Community 
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H)UI1C[: national Assesswnt of educational Proareis. The fading Report C»rd: Progreii Toxard ttcellence In Our School} lOtport Sj. i5-ii-01!. Princeton: its. lilSS. 
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A comparison ot-' three levels of reading proficiency by age and ethnic 
group (see Figure 3-A3) reveals: 

• A gradual improvement from 1971 to 1984, 

• Hore White students score higher at all grade levels, 

• Lower proportions of students score at each higher level, and 

• Only 15 percent of Black and 20 percent of Hispanic (pre-college age) 
17-year-olds, attain an "adept reading proficiency", as compared to 
Ab percent of White students. 
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FIGURE 3-A3 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS BY AGE AND ETHNIC GROUP 
EXHIBITING THREE LEVELS OF READING PROFICIENCY: 1971-1984 
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« No HUmit dctc iOJi 1971. 
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SOURCE: NttioMt A44e44aciit oi EdttcttiouC Piio«Ji€44» The fatdtof Rcpont Cad: PiiotW4 ToiMd ExuMciicc 
to Ott4 Sefcooi4 , (Report Ho. IS-R-OII, PUncctot: EduecUoMt T€4tiM IwUt. I9IS. (Sec AOtekictt IV. I 
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The National Assessment made several observations with respect to 
Influences on reading proficiency: 

The Influence of hoie envlronient is apparent froi the positive relationship between reading 
proficiency and both available reading taterlal In the hOM and level of parental education.... 

Six or Mre hours of TV vieving per day is consistently and strongly related to lover reading 
proficiency for all three age groups, in i984» fully Z7 percent of 9-year-olds reported watch- 
ing lore than six hours of television per day, up froi 18 percent four years earlier. 

in general, students vho receive hoieworl( assignaents and do thei tend to read better than 
students vho do not have hoMwork or vho do not do it.^lp. 7) 

However t with respect to developing reading prof IcienvVf "the reduction of 
television watching In and of itself without substituting reading actlv- 
I ties I liomewori<f or other related experiences seems unlii<ely to be effec- 
tive" (p. 55). 



Results from the 1984 assessment 

suggest two agendas for the future: continued special attention to disadvantaged and iinority 
children and increased eiphasis on higher-level reading skills for all... 

Yet liproveaents In higher-level reading skills cannot coie about sliply by an eaphasis on 
reading instruction In isolation froa the other work students do in school. To foster higher- 
level literacy skills Is to place a new and special eiphasis on thoughtful i critical elaboration 
of ideas and understanding drawn froi the Mterlal students read and froi what they already 
know.^ip. 8) 



(3) Scholastic Aptitude Test Results: U.S. and Indiana 

Since hitting an all-time low in 1980» scores on 
the College Entrance Examination Board's Scholastic 
Apt I tude Tests ( SATs ) bawe stead 1 1 y but gradua 1 1 y 
I ncr eased through 1 985 . A 1 though the greatest 
Increases have occurred for Minority students (those 
who anticipate a college education)! they are still 
well below those for White students. The one excep- 
tion Involves Asian Amerlcanst who are comparable to 
White students. Although students since 1980 have 
been achieving Improved SAT scores # their scores 
still remain well below the peal< achieved In 1963. 
Similar results have also beengObserved with American 
College Testing program tests. 
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MwtukH, ■SAT4 Up 9, 'EdnuUoR n Mutf'.* KSAJflOV. Tiic4tfcy, Sept. 14. \m. 
|C»S-IS-tl. HMhiMtoR, P.C.: U.S. 9cpt. e< CewMee. 



9tt. II. 1913. 



'Cottcfc Atal44leii4 Tc4Um Proium' (MueURteil, M. Wpt. e< EdKCcUoR. 
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About 34,5:?0 Hoosiers took the SATs in 






% of 


I985, The proportion of Hoosiers taking the 


Number 


Total 


test was higher than the National average, 


White 28,368 


82.2% 


but Hoosiers scores were lower (e.g., mean 


Hf Kinpi T 1 
n 1 nur\ 1 1 1 c o 


C , /OO 


8.0% 


totcil SAT score was 906 Nationally and 875 


Black 


1 , /OH 


5. 1% 


for Indiana,) The distribution by ethnic 


n 1 span 1 C 


•lUO 


1 .2% 


group of Hoosiers taking the 1985 SAT (self- 


Hex lean Am. 


274 


.8% 


reported by the student) was as shown at 


Puerto Rican 


132 


.4% 


right. With the exception of Asian-Ameri- 


Amer. Indiana 


117 


.3% 


cans, HInorltles taking the SAT tests were 


Asian-American 


325 


.9% 


under- represented (when compared to their 


Other 


174 


.5% 


proportion of the population). 


No (ethnic) 








Response 


3.368 


9.8% 



The highest scores were attained by Asian-Americans, followed by White 
students (see Table 3-A3). The scores of Black students were lowest of all 
groups. Jt Is apparent that. In nearly all cases, Indiana student scores 
were below those of the U.S. There are two notable exceptions; the Asian 
Americans and HI span I cs on Indiana score higher In the Verbal tests than 
the U.S. Also noteworthy is the fact that, although White students In 
Indiana averaged more than 20 points below the U.S., Minorities In Indiana 
were only four points below the U.S. 





TABLE 3-A3 










SAT SCORE COMPARISONS 


FOR THE U.S. 


AND 


INDIANA 


BY 


ETHNIC 


GROUP: 


1985 








Verbal 


Hath 


Total 




U.S. 


IN. 


U.S. 


IN. 


U.S. 


IN. 


All STUDENTS 


431 


415 


475 


460 


906 


875 


White 


449 


425'' 


491 


470'' 


940 


895 


HINORITIES 


359 


355 


41 1 


407 


770 


783 


Black 


346 


336^ 


376 


369^ 


722 


705 


H 1 span 1 c 


377 


383 


423 


418 


800 


801 


Mexican Amer. 


382 


380 


426 


420 


808 


800 


Puerto Rican 


368 


389 


419 


415 


111 


804 


Amer. Indian 


392 


386 


428 


427 


820 


813 


As i an-Amer i can 


404 


426 


518 


515 


922 


941 


Other 


391 


380 


448 


436 


839 


816 


No (ethnic) Response 


NA 


380 


NA 


420 


NA 


800 


Source: Tilt Cottcfic BoMd. 



Indiana high school seniors have attained lower average SAT scores 
than U.S. students In general, at least since 1976 (See Table 3-A4). These 
average score differences are due primarily to score differences between 
Indiana and U.S. White students. Although SAT scores had been declining, 
the last four years have witnessed Increases. However, White score means 
are still slightly below 1976 averages, while score means for Minority 
groups (especially Blacks, HIspanlcs, and American Indians) are appreciably 
higher than their 1976 averages — true for both Indiana and the U.S. As a 
result, although average scores for Minority groups have been and remain 
appreciably below White student averages, the gap has been narrowing. 















TABLE 3 


-A4 












FOR THE UNI 


SCHOLASTIC 


APTITUDE TEST (SAT) AVERAGES 






TED 


STATES 


AND INDIANA BY 


ETHNIC GROUP: 


1976-1983 














Verbal^ 


















Geo. 






!(MJ» Sprln9 H.5, 


Seniors 






Nean 


-Point Change 


5.0. 




Area 




'77 


'78 


'79 


'80 


'81 


'82 


'83 


*AA 




10" 03 


'80-'85 ' 


84-'85 


03 


Total 


U.S. 


431 


429 


429 


427 


424 


424 


426 


425 


426 


431 


0 


♦ 1 


♦ 5 


110 


PopgUttOA 


IN 


415 


412 


413 


412 


407 


406 


407 


410 


ilO 


IIS 




t 8 


t 5 


1 ^9 


Witti 




451 


448 


446 


444 


442 


442 


444 


443 


44S 


449 


- 2 


♦ 1 


♦ 4 


T ■ 

i 103 




IN 


428 


424 


423 


422 


418 


417 


411 


420 


1711 


4c3 


_ 1 
J 




t 5 




Rtnortty' 


U.S. 


356 


346 


344 


342 


343 


343 


346 


348 


349 


359 


♦ i 


H6 


♦ 10 


134 




IN 


347 


337 


346 


346 


334 


334 


347 


347 


j« J 


J 


1 


♦21 


♦ 2 


1 16 


Black 


U.S. 


332 


330 


332 


330 


330 


332 


341 


339 


342 


346 


H4 


♦ 16 


♦ 4 


96 




IN 


329 


325 


323 


326 


320 


320 


324 


330 


331 


13& 


4 7 

* 1 


♦ 16 


t 5 


AC 

\ 


Hispanic' 


U.S. 


369 


365 


363 


362 


365 


366 


372 


369 


360 


377 


i 8 


♦ 11 


♦ 9 


102 




IN 


353 


369 


361 


367 


360 


361 


363 


374 


378 


JO J 


~ JU 


f23 


t 5 




Rtxlcan 


U.S. 


371 


370 


370 


370 


372 


373 


377 


375 


376 


382 


HI 


♦ 10 


♦ 6 


100 


Aatrlcan IN 


354 


372 


360 


367 


353 


353 


357 


370 


373 


380 


^26 


♦27 


t 7 


inn 


Puerto 


U.S. 


364 


355 


349 


345 


350 


353 


360 


358 


358 


368 


t 4 


♦ 16 


♦ 10 


107 


111 can 


IN 


348 


362 


362 


367 


375 


382 


380 


381 


390 


389 


t4| 


♦14 




66 


Aaartcan 


U.S. 


388 


390 


307 


386 


390 


391 


306 


388 


390 


392 


♦ 4 


♦ 2 


♦ 2 


107 


Indian 


IN 


351 


359 


366 


357 


362 


366 


363 


367 


374 


366 


05 


♦24 


♦12 


96 


Oriental 


U.S. 


414 


493 


401 


3H 


396 


397 


398 


395 


39B 


404 


-10 


♦ 6 


♦ 6 


130 


Aacrican 


IN 


422 


439 


4;4 


395 


402 


386 


404 


413 


39T 


426 


f 4 


♦24 


♦29 


1.''9 


Other 


U.S. 


419 


40Z 


399 


393 


394 


388 


392 


386 


388 


391 


-19 


- 3 


♦ 3 


121 




IN 


413 


407 


420 


389 


37C 


365 


384 


408 


391 


38A 


-33 


♦ 4 


-11 


109 














Nath^ 




















Geo.* 






Year, Spring 


H.S. 


Seniors 






Nean- 


Point Change 






Area 


*76' 


"•77 


•78 


•79 


'80 


'81" 


'82 


•83 


04 


03 


fO- 03 


'80-'85 ' 


B4"-''85 


'85 


Total 


U.S. 


472 


470 


466 


467 


466 


466 


467 


466 


471 


475 


i 3 


♦ 9 


♦ 4 


119 


Population 


IN 


460 




457 


455 


450 


451 


453 


454 


434 


4bU 


A 
U 


♦ 10 


♦ 6 


112 


Khlte 


U.S. 


493 


489 


485 


483 


482 


483 


483 


484 


487 


491 


- 2 


♦ 9 


♦ 4 


114 




IN 


475 


471 


466 


467 


462 


463 


465 


466 




41 u 


3 


♦ 8 


♦ 5 


109 


Rlnorlty' 


U.S. 


389 


388 


384 


386 


388 


389 


396 


399 


406 


411 


♦?2 


♦23 


♦ 5 


139 




IN 






381 


372 


371 


37i> 


379 


376 


J74 




tco 


♦36 


♦13 


uz 


SlacH 


U.S. 


354 


357 


354 


358 


360 


362 


366 


36V 


373 


376 


*22 


♦ 16 


♦ 3 


96 




IN 


353 


353 


343 


354 


350 


349 


351 


357 


30 


3M 


t|0 


♦ 19 


♦ 7 


76 


Hispanic' 


U.S. 


407 


404 


397 


403 


407 


409 


412 


412 


415 


423 


M6 


♦ 14 


♦ 8 


107 




IN 


393 


407 


404 


406 


403 


399 


401 


407 




410 


tc3 


♦ 15 


- 5 1 


1 AA 
lUO 


Mexican 


U.S. 


410 


408 


402 


410 


413 


415 


416 


417 


420 


426 


H6 


♦ 13 


♦ 6 


106 


Aaarlcan IN 


396 


407 


402 


406 


400 


394 


397 


408 


421 


420 


t24 


♦20 


- 1 : 


1 13 


Puerto 


U.S. 


401 


397 


388 


388 


394 


398 


403 


403 


405 


419 


M8 


♦25 


♦ 14 


109 


Rlcan 


IN 


302 


408 


409 


404 


408 


411 


412 


419 


428 


415 


^33 


♦ 1 


-13 1 


99 


Awrtcan 


U.S. 


420 


421 


419 


421 


426 


425 


424 


425 


427 


426 


i 8 


♦ 2 


♦ 1 ' 


113 


Indian 


IN 


410 


404 


420 


407 


418 


405 


406 


407 


407 


427 


♦17 


♦ 9 


♦20 : 


111 


Oriental 


U.S. 


510 


514 


510 


511 


509 


513 


513 


514 


519 


518 


0 


♦ 9 


- 1 ^ 


127 


AMrlcan 


IN 


506 


511 


497 


479 


496 


491 


495 


504 


491 


515 


♦ 9 


♦ 19 


♦.4 ' 


146 


Other 


U.S. 


450 


457 


450 


447 


449 


447 


449 


446 


450 


448 


-10 


• 1 


- 2 


125 




IN 


443 


451 


462 


443 


430 


430 


434 


442 


437 


436 


- 7 


♦ ( 


- 1 


123 
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There are considerable variations between the 
mean total SAT scores and Intended fields of study. 
Table 3-A5 presents a U.S. rank order listing start- 
ing with a mean total score of 1075 for seniors who 
chose Physical Science, down to 737 for Trade/ Voca- 
tional. The differences between U.S. and Indiana 
scores are shown for each field of study. 



TABLE 3-A5 




AVERAGE TOTAL SCORES ON SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS 
BY 1985 H.S. SENIORS' INTENDED FIELD OF STUDY. 



Total SAT Score Hcans 

U.S. JM. JMff. 

Physical Sciences... 1075 1034 - 41 

Natheiatlcs 1037 1004 - 33 

English 1025 1008 - 17 

Engineering 998 979 - 19 

Biological Sciences. 996 967 - 29 

Foreign Language.... 981 959 - 22 

History 981 897 - 84 

Philosophy/Religion. 970 937 - 33 

Social Sciences 947 899 - 48 

Undecided 934 894 - 40 

Library Science 929 908 - 21 

Hilltary Science.... 912 936 > 24^ 

Architecture 910 893 - 17 

Health 909 867 - 22 

CoMunlcatlons 906 874 - 32 

Music 906 883 - 23 



Total SAT Score Heans 



U.S. JM. 

AVERAGE JW 875 

Coiputer Science 901 907 

Psychology 895 882 

Geography 891 882 

Theater Arts 888 879 

Forestry/Conservation. 875 809 

Business 862 830 

Art 839 812 

Education 836 830 

Agriculture 833 825 

HoM Economics 793 756 

Ethnic Studies 769 - 

Trade/Vocational 737 749 



Olff. 

. 

- 13 

- 9 

- 9 

- 66 

- 32 

- 27 

- 6 



- 37 



+ 12' 



SfiUICE: AdM44iOM lutint P«otUl, CoUegt-Eamni Senior. 1915; 
Wcw yo<it: The CoMeie BoMd, Sept. 1915. 



ll»Uoiu( t litditiit . 



This can help one to form some generalizations about the relationships 
between SAT scores and Intended fields of study. In general, and not sur- 
prising to most, is that Physical and Biological Sciences, Math, Engineer- 
ing, English and Foreign languages are more likely to be chosen by high 
school seniors who achieve the highest SAT scores. The pattern of Hoos- 
iers' SAT test scores (which are lower than the National averages), gen- 
erally parallel the National listing, but there are some notable excep- 
tions. Among major differences are scores for History, Forestry/Conserva- 
tion, Social Sciences, Rhyl seal Science and Home Economics students, where 
Indiana scores are much lower than the U.S. mean. "Bucking the trend" are 
Military Science, Trade/Vocat I onal and Computer Science students, where 
Hoosiers actually score higher than the U.S. mean. 




Admissions Testing Program 
of tile Coilege Board 
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(4) American College Testing Program: U.S. and Indiana 



Although Indiana students across the years have consistently scored on 
average below U.S. students in general on SATs, they have scored consis- 
tently above average on the ACT scales. Note that, while nearly 120 percent 
of Indiana college-bound high school seniors have tended to take the SAT 
( well above the national average), less than 10 percent have tended to take 
the ACT program tests (below the national average), although this percentage 
almost doubled in 1982-83. Thus, Indiana college-bound students are probab- 
ly closer to the national average of measured ability or achievement either 
SAT or ACT tests indicate . 

Both Indiana and the U.S. in general experienced a major dec I Ine In 
average scores across the years from 1970 through 1983 for the Math, Social 
Studies and Composite ACT scores, as well as a slight dec! ine for English 
scores and no change or slight increase for Science scores (see Table 3-A6) . 



TABLE 3-A6 ^ 



AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING (ACT) AVERAGES 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA: 1970. 1973-1983 





Geo. 


1 


fear. Spring H. 


S. Seniors 










TEST 


Area 


'70 


111 


•74 


•75 


•76 


'JL 


Hi 


'79_ 


•80 




•82 


'p 


English 


U.S. 


18.5 


18.1 


17.9 


17.7 


17.5 


17.7 


17.9 


17.9 


17.9 


17.8 


17.9 


17.8 




IN. 


18.9 


18.6 


18.4 


18.2 


18.3 


18.3 


18.5 


18.6 


18.3 


18.2 


18.5 


18.4 


Nath 


U.S. 


20.0 


19.1 


18.3 


17.6 


17.5 


17.4 


17.5 


17.5 


17.4 


17.3 


17.2 


16.9 




IN. 


20.8 


19.9 


19.2 


18.6 


18.3 


18.6 


18.3 


18.3 


17.9 


17.7 


18.0 


18.1 


Social Studies 


U.S. 


19.7 


18.3 


18.1 


17.4 


17.0 


17.3 


17.1 


17.2 


17.2 


17.2 


17.3 


17.1 




IN. 


20.5 


19.3 


19.3 


18.7 


18.5 


18.6 


18.2 


18.2 


18.0 


18.2 


18.3 


18.0 


Science 


U.S. 


20.8 


20.8 


20.8 


21.1 


20.8 


20.9 


20.9 


?l.l 


21.1 


21.0 


20.8 


20.9 




IN. 


21.0 


21.0 


21.3 


21.6 


21.4 


21.4 


21.3 


21.3 


21.4 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


Coiposite^ 


U.S. 


19.9 


19.2 


18.9 


18.6 


18.3 


18.4 


18.5 


18.6 


18.5 


18.5 


18.4 


18.3 




IN.'' 


20.5 


19.8 


19.7 


19.4 


19.3 


19.4 


19.2 


19.2 


19.0 


19.0 


19.2 


19.1 



Somcc ; H. B. itumt, 'CoUcsc Adii44ioR4 lutim PRogui^' (Muomduil, IndUna Pcpt. oi EducsUon. 
Octoben 14. I9IJ. 
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B. Educational Needs 

Aierican schools can ... tak€ considerable pride in the iaproving trends 
in students' reading proficiency over tie past 13 years. At the saie tiie. 
the results froi the 1984 assessient suggest Uo agendas for the future: 
continued special attention to disadvantaged and iinority children and in- 
creased eiphasis on higher- 1 eve I reading skills for all. 

...The iiproveients during the past decade provide a good foundation for further reductions 
inf and the eventual eliiination of. the gaps in performance that still retain between disadvan- 
taged and advantaged.... 

Attention to ... higher-level reading skills has already begun in iany schools across the 
country; the challenge Mill be to ensure that all students have the opportunity to develop such 
skills. There has been a conceptual shift in the way lany researchers and teachers think about 
reading, vhich gives students a iuch lore active role in the learning and reading comprehension 
process. This shift is reflected in changes froi packaged reading programs to experiences with 
books and from concentration on isolated skills to practical reading and writing activities. 

Yet, improvements in higher-level reading skills cannot come about simply by an emphdsis on 
reading instruction in isolation from the other work students do in school. To foster higher- 
level literacy skills is to place a new and special emphasis on thoughtful, critical elaboration 
of ideas and understandings drawn from the materia] students read and from what they already 
know. They must learn to value their own ideas and to defend as well as question their inter- 
pretations in the face of alternative or opposing points of view. 

The development of such thoughtful, creative approaches to learning runs counter to much of 
what students are asked to do in school. Reading in schools is sometimes a relatively super- 
ficial activity, a prelude to a recitation of what others have said.... In developing higher- 
level reading skills and strategies, students will benefit from experience with a wide range of 
challenging materials. Though there has been considerable concern with providing students with 
"readable" texts - and a concomitant simplification of instructional materials - this may have 
inadvertently reduced students' opportunities to develop comprehension strategies for dealing 
with more complicated material that presents new ideas. 

There are o pportun ities for such experiences in all of the subjects students stud y in 
school, as well as in what they read at home. They can learn to develop their own interpreta- 
tions of what they read, to question, rethink, and elaborate upon the ideas and information 
drawn from their reading experiences — in conversations with their friends, in discussions with 
their teachers, and in the writing they do for themselves and others. And in that process, 
students will also be acquiring the higher-level reading comprehension skills that so many are 
presently lacking-^(pp. 6-9, underline added) 

A major review study of the quality of various academic skills found that 

Disappointing trends in performance for older students, both black and white, and on higher 
order cognitive tasks in reading, writing, mathematics, and science reflect disturbing changes 
in educational methods over the last decade. Between 1972 and 1960, use of teaching methods 
that might encourage the development of higher order thinking abilities - project or laboratory 
work, writing tasks, and student-centered discussion — declined in public high schools. ^(p. 7) 




H^lmU kiUi^u%t oi Educationat Pro9W44, The Rtttdafl hmt PKo qKtH louKi ExceMence in o uji 

Sc>ootA , iRepoJit No. I5*R-0I). 
The CoMeic Boa^d. ImUU ind ExceMena: The Educttioxtt ^tttiiA ol Macfc kMnitinA . Nttt ioKk: The 

CoUege Extance ExuinatioR Botud. 1915. (Sec AttachMnt I.) 
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Hhlle student test scores In the basic skills have rebounded froa a long slide to levels of 
a decade ago, there reaain large gaps in the education of Aaerica's children. Schools are not 
developing in students the ability to analyze and assliilate the knowledge they aust have to 
coapete In toaorrov's high-tech world. Hhile 99 percent of the nation's 17-year-olds can 
deaonstrate basic reading skills, fewer than 40 percent are able to coaprehend, suaaarize and 
explain what they have read.... 

The acquisition of skills such as writing, reasoning and critical thinklngr which had not 
been eaphasized until recently, are essential to dealing with today's explosion of 
inforaation.^(p.S3) 

Inadequate basic skill preparation has also been addressed In the most 
recent annual report of the Indiana Commission for Higher Education: 

laprovInQ the Preparation of Students for College level llork 

Through Its analyses of ainorlty partlcipalion and of the extent to which enrolled students 
are engaged In reaedial work, the Coaalssion has deterained that a substantial problea iapeding 
student success in Indiana higher education is Inadequate basic skills preparation. The Coaals- 
sion also believes that the basic skills needed for going to college are the saae basic skills 
needed for entering the workplace. 

Conclusion: A coaprehens I ve. long-range plan for laproving our students' preparation for 
college and for work is necessary.-^ (p.9) 

High school academic programs pursued by Minority students^ , tend to 
differ In type and content from those pursued by Whites, These 
differences In educational substance Import critical implications for edu- 
cational ievement (e.g., necessitating remedial and compensatory educa- 
tion) and for later educational and career options. 

^ Blacks are disproportionately aore likely to be enrolled In special education prograas and less 
likely to be enrolled in prograas for the gifted and talented than are whites, however, 
these proportions vary widely across school districts, suggesting that adalnlstratlve 
policies and practices affect placeaent as auch as do student characteristics. 

^At the high school level, blacks are underrepresented In academic prograas and are 
overrepresented in vocational education prograas where they receive less educational prepara- 
tion in areas like English, aatheaatics, and science, and they lose ground in teras of 
educational achieveaent. 

^ Furtheraore, black students in vocational education prograas are enrolled earlier and aore 
extensively in prograas training specially for low-status occupations than are white 
students. Typically, these assignaents are aade by school personnel rather than by election 
of students or their parents. [NOTE: Such assignaents do not seea to occur In Indiana In 
general.] 



-^UtU SotiHZMo, OtR CotUM, May (kULm. Sttvt L. HtwkiM, < Hkik PcUmor. "TtachiRi U Tuoublt", 
(i,S, Mm t MoJtM gtPOJtt . Kty !6, 1916, pp. 5J-57. 

rJlRdaM Coaai^UoR ion HiflhtR EduutioR, ARRuat ittoKt (PuitI, iRduRcpotU, IN., MtJicii 1916. 

-'SouttenR RtiioRtt EdttcaUoR BotRd, Ikt ER<iot<HRt ol BUcfc itnitnU U HLAtK EdnctttoR: Crr yttU%u Be 
Pumttd? AtlMtt: 1340 SpURi Stutt H.H., 30309. IRtpoJittd by Scott lutkik, "PccUrc U ERKoUHRt 
oi UttkA SftR MuA iUtu iUKt New pJioiua^." The Chmictt oi Hiilitii EduuUoR, Jir. I, 1916.} 

-'AMRiCAR COURCU OR EdUCfttiOR, *Pia OttUook iOK MiR0ilUi€4 iR UfktK Ed C0RtiRU€4." UUktK EdttCtUOR t 

MtttoRct UUUa . Vo(. 34 INC. 19), Oct. 14, 1915, pp.],S. \ktuUUtti oi the ACE) 
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►Alwng college-bound seniors in 1981, lost blacks had taken fewer years of coursework in 
idthenatics, physical sciences, and social studies than their white counterparts. Even where 
years of coursework are siiMar, the content of courses varies for black and white students, 
for exaiple, black seniors in 1980 were as likely as whites to have taken at least three 
years of iath, but they were wch less likely to have taken algebra, geoietry, trigonoietry, 
or calculus. Thus, their years of coursework lust have been concentrated In areas like 
(general lath or business iath. 

►students In low*incoie and predoilnately ninorlty schools have less access to ilcrocoiputers and 
to teachers trained in the uses of computers. Furtheriore, students In predoiinately ilnor- 
ity schools or classroons are wch lore likely to use computers for drill-and-practice rather 
than prograMing or concept development than students In other schools. 

Overall, the evidence suggests that black students are exposed to less challenging educa- 
tional prograi offerings which are less I ike!y to eohance the development of higher order 
cognitive skills and abilities than are white students. ^(ppJ-8) 

According to Clifton R. Wharton, Chancellor of the State University of 
New York, 

liproving black students' self-esteei would better their acadeiic perforiance and decrease 
the rate at which they drop out of college.... 

High dropout rates and low acadeiic achlevenent anong lany college-age blacks show that 
they arc 'crying out for a lassive infub'on of self-esteei,".... 

Confidence in their ability to achieve lust be expressed to thta froi 'society as a whole, 
but lost directly froi the black coMunity itself/ he said. 

The black faiily - long the lajor source of pride and self-confidence for black youth 
has been attacked by a variety of social ills.... 

Such proble«s have eroded educational gains for blacks. ... [Tlhose who reach college are 
iore likely than whites to be acade«ically "unprepared" to succeed.... 

Consequently, lany white faculty leibers and adiinistrative eiployees ... autoiatically 
link black students to progrsis associated with acadeiic deficiencies.... 

Such views reinforce racial stereotypes, he said, and send a signal to black students that 
"excellence is for other folks, not you.'... 

... In addition* ... black fail lies aust reinforce the iiportance of education and deiand 
high achieveient and hard work froi college students. -^(p. 3) 

Students taking the SAT are asked if they plan to request special help 
in certain types of skills and counseling. The responses generally reflect 
many of the strengths and deficiencies noted in their tested proficiencies 
while in lower grades. There are considerable differences between Whites 
and Minorities. Kor example. In Indiana 18 percent of the Whites plan to 
request special help In mathematics, while 34.4 percent of the Blacks 
expect to do so. See Table 3-BI for more comparisons. 



-'(JMneWe Um, *hmt in BtttkU SeU-t4teei Seen Rauing Acadeiic Rank/ Ikt CfcJtonicte ol nUh^K 
MuuUon, hli $0, l»»6, p.V 
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TABLE 3-Bl 

SELF-REPORTED PLANS TO REQUEST SPECIAL HELP OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
COMPLETING THE "STUDENT DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE" OF THE 



COLLEGE BOARD'S ADMISSIONS TESTING PROGRAM 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. MIDWEST, AND INDIANA: 1985 

I ALL HINORITY 




PLANS TO REQUEST 


Geo. 


All 








Hispanic 








Not 


SPECIAL HELP: 


Area 



Students 


Hhite 

— 


Total* 


8lack 


Total* 


Hex.Aier. 


P.Rican 


Indian 


Aierican 


Other 


Reported 


Educational counseling 


US 


33.91 


35.31 


29.51 


30.51 


■ 

40.41 


42.51 


— 

36.71 


34.01 


41.01 


35.21 


9.01 




HV 


37.0 


38.1 


30.5 


32.7 


39.2 


40.5 


36.8 


33.3 


42.2 


37.3 


12.1 




IN 


j4.2 


ij.l 


27.4 


29.7 






jO. 7 


32.8 


39.3 


31.2 


16.5 


Voc. /career counseling 


US 


24.91 


25.71 


22.41 


24.11 


28.11 


30.21 


24.31 


23.51 


31.81 


26.21 


6.71 




HH 


26.6 


27.5 


21.3 


24.4 


28.4 


30.0 


25.3 


21.2 


28.3 


23.8 


5.7 




IN 


24.4 


25.0 


20.3 


23.7 


71 Q 


97 9 

4 1.4 


9Q R 


23.1 


24.9 


23.1 


10. 1 


HatheMtical skills 


US 


17.71 


16.51 


21.41 


30.21 


26.21 


38.61 


22.01 


22.31 


19.51 


21. U 


6.51 




HH 


16.8 


15.8 


22.7 


32.1 


24.3 


25.2 


22.7 


20.0 


18.8 


21.2 


5.7 




III 

IN 


Id. 7 




25.0 


34,4 


41 .J 


97 R 

Lit J 


9£ fl 


20.9 


24.6 


21.1 


10.3 


Reading skills 


US 


9.4X 


8.81 


11.31 


11.51 


13.91 


15.11 


11.81 


10.11 


19.21 


12.11 


2.41 




HH 


9.7 


9.4 


11.5 


12.4 


U. / 


12. / 


12.6 


9.6 


20.0 


10.9 


3.3 




IN 

in 




ft 1 


in A 




15.4 


16.6 


12.8 


19 7 
I4. / 


91 i 
41 .4 


1 9 1 
I4. 1 


0 0 
4*4 


Hriting skills 


US 


14.81 


13.91 


17.61 


19.21 


21.41 


23.51 


17.71 


17.11 


27.91 


18.81 


3.71 




HH 


14.0 


13.4 


17.6 


20.1 


19.4 


19.7 


18.7 


16.7 


25.9 


19.0 


5.3 




IN 


12.8 


12.5 


14.8 


17.4 


19.7 


20.4 


18.1 


17.9 


25.8 


16.6 


5.4 


Study skills 


US 


23.61 


23.41 


24.21 


32.81 


29.41 


32.21 


24.51 


28.01 


24.11 


23.81 


7.61 




HH 


23.3 


22.7 


26.9 


34.7 


28.2 


28.9 


26.9 


25.6 


24.5 


27.3 


11.5 




IN 


25.5 


25.1 


28.2 


36.4 


33.1 


33.5 


32.2 


32.1 


30.2 


32.7 


11.7 


Total seeking help 


Is 


80.31 


81.31 


"77721 ' 


94711 




"12.91 


89.81 


88.81 


' 89.41 


87.31 


26.21 




HH 


81.5 


81.8 


79.7 


94.9 


90.1 


91.5 


87.4 


88.7 


87.8 


87.6 


34.4 




IN 


83.1 


83.7 


79.0 


95.5' 


93.8'' 


92.7 


96.0 


89.6 


89.4 


89.4 


41.6 



« E^UMated; (IS - (inUed UaLu; MH - MidveU; IN - Indiana 

SOURCES: CoUye-Bojnd Jenio^^. I9»; HaUonat, Midie^teJin. and Induna HmfA, CoUm 8oaHd. Adii^^ion^ Te^Uni 



In general, proportionately more Indiana students than U.S. students 
reported needs In mathematical skills and study skillst but U.S« students 
were more in need of help in reading skills and writing skills^. In Indiana, 
proportionately more White than Minority students reported needs in educa- 
tional and vocational /career counseling. The greater detailed differences 
in Indiana's students included: 

(1) The relatively high proportions of Blacks and Hispanics needing help 
in math and study skills, 

(2) The need for reading skills help by Oriental Americans and Hispanics, 

(3) The need for writing skills help by Oriental Americans in particular, 
as well as by Hispanics and Blacks. 



NOTE: Approxisately 801 of all students who took the SAT reported they plan to request 
help in one or «ore of the areas listed. 
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TABLE 3-B2 



SELF-REPORTED PLANS TO REQUEST SPECIAL HELP OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS COMPLETING THE "STUDENT DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE" 
OF THE COLLEGE BOARD'S ADMISSIONS TESTING PROGRAM 
FOR INDIANA: 1981, 1983, 1985 




PLANS TO REQUEST 




All 










Hispanic 




Aier. 


Oriental 




Not 


CDrr 1 ii uri d« 
aPLCIAL HtLr: 


Year 


Students 


Nhite 


Total* 


Black 


Total* 


Hex.Aier. 


P.Rican 


Indian 


Aierican 


Other 


Reported 


Educationdl counseling 


'81 


32.41 


33.01 


28.11 


32.51 


29 3t 


7R 71 
Co. 1 • 


71 Al 


17 ni 


1A Al 


19 Qf 


tC Q4 




'83 


33.6 


34.4 


28.0 


31.6 


31.2 


31.9 


29.9 


25.0 


43.9 


32.8 


16.5 




'85 


34.2 


35.2 


27.4 


29.7 


35.1 


34.2 


36.9 


32.8 


39.3 


31.2 


I6.S 


Voc. /carter counseling 


'81 


26.31 


26.81 


22.71 


26.61 


27 7t 


28 4t 


?■> Ql 


71 111 




71 7f 






'83 


26.0 


26.5 


22.5 


26.5 


28.7 


30.8 


25.0 


21.2 


23.0 


20.2 


14.3 




'85 


24.4 


25.0 


20.3 


23.7 


27.9 


27.2 


29.5 


23.1 


24.9 


23.1 


10. 1 


Hatheiatical skills 


'81 


16.71 


15.51 


25.41 


32.91 


25 7t 


23 31 

LJ 9 J ft 


\\ Ql 


IR 11 


Id Ql 








'83 


18.4 


17.2 


26.8 


36.1 


26.9 


26.5 


25.0 


22.0 


25.1 


22.2 


13.5 




'85 


18.9 


18.0 


25.0 


34.4 


27.3 


27.5 


26.8 


20.9 


24.6 


21.1 


10.3 


Reading skills 


'81 


10.31 


9.81 


(3.91 


16.11 


12.61 


II 81 


14 71 


n 11 
1 J. ift 


7it 71 


|ii 111 


8 It 

0. Ift 




'83 


9.2 


8.8 


12.0 


15.0 


II. 1 


12.7 


8.3 


6.8 


15.7 


10. 1 


7.4 




'85 


8.6 


8.3 


10.6 


12.7 


15.4 


16.6 


12.8 


12.7 


21.4 


12.1 


t.i 


Writing skills 


'81 


11.51 


11.11 


14.41 


17.51 


15.81 


16.91 


12.91 


11.81 


24.41 


21.31 


5.61 




'83 


11.9 


11.5 


14.7 


20.0 


14.3 


14.2 


14.6 


10.6 


19.2 


16.2 


5.2 




'85 


12.8 


12.5 


14.8 


17.4 


19.7 


20.4 


18.1 


17.9 


25.8 


16.6 


S.4 


Study skills 


'81 


23.61 


22.71 


30.11 


37.61 


27.91 


28.41 


26.71 


27.51 


22.41 


27.11 


20.21 




'83 


23.9 


23.3 


28.1 


38.0 


25.5 


25.8 


25.0 


24.2 


20.9 


22.7 


15.7 




'85 


25.5 


25.1 


28.2 


36.4 


33.1 


33.5 


32.2 


32.1 


30.2 


32.7 


11.7 


Total seeking help 


'81 


80.51^ 


80.31 


81.91 


94.91 


90.31 


90.51 


89.71 


86.91 


87.81 


86.01 


54.11 




'83 


82.3; 


82.5 


80.9 


95.9 


90.1 


91.5 


87.5 


85.6 


89.5 


85.4 


50.0 




'85 


83. r 


83.7 


79.0 


95.5 


93.8 


92.7 


96.0 


89.6 


89.4 


89.4 


41.6 



SOURCE S : CpUejr^BDURd^SeniDW^ 



.1985: j|iUaL<^Mi4i_e^ii_M. tnd IndittM UtjonU. CoUeae Boa<id. Ada(44(oR4 lutim 



From 1981 to 1985, all ethnic groups in Indiana expressed increasing 
need for special academic help, although each Minority group remained sub- 
stantial ly higher. The greatest expressed needs were for educational and 
vocational or career counseling and for study skills. White students 
expressed increasing need for special help with educational counseling, 
math skills, writing skills, and study skills but less need for vocational 
or career counseling and reading skills. Black students expressed increas- 
ing need for only math skills help but decreasing need for special help 
with educational and vocational or career counseling, reading skills, and 
study skills. Hispanic students expressed increasing needs for special 
help in a\± areas except vocational or career counseling. 
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^. SOCIO-ECONOMIC TRENDS 
A. 1 1 legitimate Births 

(I) General Situation 

... every day in AKrica, 40 teen-age girls give birth to their THIRD 
child. To be the third child of a child is to be very Mch *at risk* 
in tens of one's future.-" (p.3) 



A recent, special 
America," confronted 




CBS report, "The Vanishing Family — Crisis In Black 



a proble* only recently readiitted to public debate after 20 years of obfuscaticn and 
taboo.... Listening to the bewildered young woien who are 'urried to welfare* in order to 
support their children, and the aiiless young aen whose idea of fatherhood ends with the sex 
act, Hr. [Bill] Hoyers was refreshingly Judgiental, coiing out frequently with such conents as: 
•Do you every thinic that laybe you shouldn't do it unless you can be sure you don't have a 
kid?'... 

It's lipressive to see Hr. Hoyers take up this topic again, considering that he was 
witness to the last failed atteipt to put the probin on the national agenda. Hhat he did, back 
in 1965 when he was press secretary to President Lyndon Johnson, was publicize a report by then 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Daniel Patrick Hoynihan, which warned that faaily dissolution aiong 
poor blacks light cancel out the progress lade by the civil-rights loveaent. 

...The Hoynihan Report attracted so auch furious denunciation over the following few 
years, it becaie iipossible to express concern about the skyrocketing rates of black illegit- 
iMcy (currently 58t), and of teen-age pregnancy aiong black Americans (the highest in the 
developed world), without being called a racist. ^(p.22) 



However, as one teenage mother told Mr. Moyers, "I'm sick and tired of Just 
laying back waiting for a welfare check. I say, 'This Is not how I want to 
live the rest of my life. This is not the way I planned for my future to 
be.'"-Mp.22) 



Joyce Ladner, chairun of a panel on Teenage Pregnancy Prevention in the nation's capital, 
said it Is tlie to 'bring young len into the picture.* For too long, she said, the social work 
network has ignored the young len who father children out of wedlock. "Is the United States 
willing to support a perunent group of people who will never have effective participation in 
the labor force?" she asked.^(p.7) 

According to Rep. Harold Ford, chairman of a House subcommittee on 
public assistance, "Half of all Black teenage girls become pregnant. The 
fastest growlgg black family formation today is that headed by single teen- 
i."-'(i 



ager mothers. 



A new 

pregnancies 
10 years ago. 



(p. 7) 

study by the non profit Center for Population Options said Tuesday thet teenage 
^st the Aierican taxpayer at least $16.6 billion in 1985 - nearly double the cost 
(p.?) 



Hawtd L. HodikiR40R, AU One Sj^tci; PuojMpfctc^ ol Uutition. Unitmgnttn tkmtk Gu dttttte School. 
2. ta^Wniton, P.C.: ItutUuU ioK EduetUoMt LccdcMllip, Inc., 191$. 

- CBS R(poU4, "The VuUhiJM FcaUy - CkUU in Uuk Amiet* ciud 2J Jan. 1914. Rcpontcd by McUha 
J. Mm. "Sex and tkt Slnite Tew.* The \kU Stmt JmuL Hon. 27 Jan. I9ti. p.22. 
" «PI Muit, •HouM CUu PwbtciA oi Sinitc Paunthood. PoveiUi^ aioni iUtU.' The Milt Exponent. 
hi. Feb. 19. 1916. p.7. i-«a» e 
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tMi-«|t flirli M Mvt dlltfTM irt lort llkily thM thtlr pitri to drop out of school ind 
iipiKiiit on piiriiii t mittioct.... And fMlllii htidtd by yovng Mthri are tivcn 
tlMi Mrt llkily to ll«t li ptvirty. 

tltlNfl tM MtiM iHRdi bllllOM of del Ian a yoor oa tiofl-a«o lothori and tlioir child- 
rM. tMrf li M fOMNd »mm% to Mhing tho probliti of tNn prfgnaocy «t any livcl of 



ammi itrti lllltr tald mti attontlon ihovld bt paid to prtvtntint tttn-aflt glri« froi 
iNitlii pruNiti *lt'rt iiMdiMf bllllOM. Nt Nt'ra.iptndlnf Moty to pick up thi piecii. 
It'i all tt iNl ultli tht rituiti of a tra«lc iituitlOA."^(p.|) 

Although tMoagt llltgltlMcy Is a growing problem, illegitimacy is a 
grtattr problam among adult woeien. asptclal iy Black women. One mvjor 
rtMon for high i l Itgltimacy rates among non-teenage Black women may be the 
uhder-iupply of Black adult men (by 1.5 ml M Ion) for the Black adult 
women.*' There are 25 percent more Black adult women than Black adult men 
In the U.S. (compared to a 10% difference for the White population). 
Consequently, many Black women may be opting for children and a family 
outside of marriage. 

'Illegitimacy" is typical iy defined according to the time of birth, 
not conception, and the 1960s society almost required a pregnant female to 
get married, whereas, in today's society, marriage is typically viewed as 
unnecessary. Thus, although a problem definitely exists, a large part of 
the "incraase" in illegitimacy may be artificial. 

hpirti ulio ttitif lid tofori tiM f.S. Houm Mid tiitn is a 'vaiuei criiii* in Aaerica, 
•itiiil it ii m Meielly Mcoptabli to Nvt cDlidron out of vtdlock, not only for poor black 
fMliltt but for Mcltty'i cuitursi htros. 

Iwiai CdtliM. boid of tlw Qiildrm'i Otfmt Fund, told the subcoMlttie it is tiae to 

"if ut camwt km our liadtri acting sort ioraliy. uiiat do ue lMve.!.ilic asked, noting tlie 
Mflbur of pop itari and actrMSOi ulw havt had childrm uithout larrylng.^lpJ) 

(2) Illegitimacy Rates by Ethnic Groups U.S. and Indiana 

In I960. 15 percent of total births to teenagers 15 to 19 years of age 
were children of unwed mothers i by 1983. the incidence had increased to 54 
percent.^ However. t)etween 1970 and 1982. although the teenage pregnancy 
rate has Increased, the actual birth rate has decreased. This decrease is 
due to an increase in the atx>rtion rate. Moreover, while the illegitimacy 
rates for Black teenagers has decreased slightly, those for White teenagers 
have Increased (see Figures 4-AI and 4-A2). As of June 1985. according to 
the Census Bweau. 58 perceot of oU Black mothers were unwed, compared to 
12 percent of White mothers.^ 



hliMt. Tm htfaiMf: hpMt Sif4 6ueU| Pm6Iu UuU Pomtf, tcpcaAuec n CovMuut.* 



iHMi i ftlUn Mm. Fd. il, im, p. I. 
^ llf44M J. liMU. *CltSE-»: lUCI MHI, ThcU StuiiU tt fiH c UUUt Im.* IS* Totou . Tliiu- 



dif. m tt. IfM. p. St. 
HU Clacf. 'Iill o4 Ns lotfecu Am led tt IMl.* ISA Todtu. Th««44cy, Jut H, i9li. 
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FIGURE l-Al FIGURE i*-A2 

An Bpidwnlc of Pregnancy: Teen-age Pregnancy Rate ... And Illegitimacy: Birth Rates tor Unmarried 
, and O u tcomee i 1970-19^ Wbmen, 15-17 and 18-19: 1970-1982 




IttSSc: 'Hcu Tkcy Com. Rudy or M,' lintiUo^ Becfc (SpcciU RcpoUI. Nty 14, 19t6, Vo(. V |No.34|. pp.13-37. 



According to the 1980 census, the 11 legitimate fertility rate for U.S. 
never-married women 15 through 44 years of age was 168 children for each 
1000 women. However, the rate was more than four times higher for women 25 
through 44 (447) than for women 15 through 24 (96: See Table 4-Al). For 
never-married women In Indiana aged 15 through 44, the rate was slightly 
lower than the National rate. However, when examined by ethnic groups, the 
fertility rotes In Indiana were higher for never-married White women and 
much higher for never-married Black women. Women In all the other Minority 
groups In Indiana had much lower rates than the National rates (see Table 
4-AI.) 



TABLE 4-Al 

ILLEGITIMATE BIRTH RATES IN THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA: 

(children as percent of women) 
(numbers in thousands) 



1980 



HOMD 

Never Harried ; 

15-24 Years Old 
Nmber of woien 
Nuaber of children 
Birth Rate 



TOTAL 



U.S. IN. 



25-44 Yea rs 0]d_ 
NiMber of woaen 
Nmber of chl Idren 
Birth Rate 



14,940.1 
1,432.1 

m 

3,856.8 
1,724.5 
.447 



351.1 
30.6 
.JI87 

64.8 
25.9 
.400 



HHITE 



U.S. IN. 

1,782.5 307.8 
441.7 13.8 
.037 .045 



2,756.9 51.6 
378.3 7.7 
.137 .149 



NINORITY 



Total 



i/ 



U.S. IN. 

3,157.6 43.3 

990.4 16.8 

.314 .388 



,099.9 13.2 
,346.2 18.3 
1.224 1.379 



Black 



U.S. IN. 



2,384.0 38.6 
884.4 16.4 
.371 



424^ 



867.3 
1,201.0 
1.385 



12.1 
17.9 
.478fi 



Hispanic^ 



JLS. IN. 



414.7 2.5 
73.6 .3 
.178 .124 



10.7 .5 
III. 7 .2 
.009 .521 







Asian 1 


Nat. Aier. 


Pac. 


Isl. 




IL 


Li: 


JN. 


115.9 


.5 


243.1 


1.7 


23.6 


.1 


8.8 


.0 


.204 


.140 


.036 


.015 


26.8 


.2 


95.1 


.5 


23.6 


.1 


9.9 


.0 


.879 


.573 


.104 


.013 



1/ 



UtiMtti u tU iioii-lhac4. 

UtiMtii u TottI - HkUc4 - lUtki - HtUvc AmiCM - AAUR/PtcUtandcHA - Non-SptniAli - 'Not EtUMkcu 
CU44iiicd', i.e.. Spui4k ptopU Nko io iiutHif tktuUm t4 uy oi tkt cioieiciUioMd ucc4. 

{ wcc: I9» U.S. Cmu ncpont^. 
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The numbers and rates of Illegitimate birtl-ts in Indiana are very sig- 
nificant and continue to grow. Total illegitimate births in Indiana nave 
grown from 8,713 In 1970 to nearly 15,000 In 1984} 9,329 were White and 
5,669 were Non-White. More than 13 percent of all White births were ille- 
gitimate in 1984 . and more than 63 percent of all Black births were ille- 
gitimate , both Increases from 1970 (see Table 4-A2). 



^ TABLE 4-A2 

ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS BY RACE* FOR INDIANA: 1970-1984 
(All Women 15 thru 44 Years of Age) 





TOTAL 


White 


No_n- 


White 


(7. of 


Rate 
Live Births) 


Number 


% of 
Total 


Total 


White 


Non— 
White 


1970 


8,713 


5,301 


3,412 


39. 167. 


8. 77%^ 


5 . 88% 


36.83% 


1 Q7 1 


^ , 1 DU 


D , 1 


O 9 Ob J 


AO \ n 

HC. •11 


Q CO 

y • by 


6. 15 


40.97 


1972 


9,295 


5,113 


49 182 


44.99 


10.67 


6. 55 


45.86 


1973 


9,409 


5,226 


49 183 


44.46 


1 1 .22 


6.97 


47.01 


1974 


9,458 


5,073 


4 9 385 


46.36 


1 1 . 36 


6.84 


48.43 


1 Q7R 
1 7 / D 






*♦ , / Dy 




1 c . bd 


7.71 


51 .81 


1976 


10,614 


5,933 


4,681 


44. 10 


13.16 


8.26 


52.92 


1977 


1 1 ,893 


6,744 


5, 149 


43.29 


13.97 


8.93 


53.42 


1978 


1 1 ,799 


6,773 


5,026 


42.60 


14.16 


9. 15 


53.81 


1979 


12,922 


7,474 


5,448 


42. 16 


14.84 


9.67 


55.46 


1980 


13,81 1 


8,240 


5,571 


40.34 


15.62 


10.49 


56.26 


1981 


14,069 


8,520 


5,549 


39.44 


16.62 


1 1 .34 


58.31 


1982 


14,407 


8,836 


5,571 


38.67 


17. 17 


1 1 .85 


59.71 


1983 


14,758 


9,054 


5,704 


38.65 


18.27 


12.63. 


62.73. 


1984'' 


1 4 , 998 


9,329 


5,669 


37.80 


18.77'' 


13. 15^^ 


63.33'' 


Raw Change: 
















1970-1974 


745 


-228 


973 


7.20% 


2.59% 


.96% 


1 1 . 60% 


1974-1979 


3,464 


2,401 


1 ,063 


-4.20 


3.48 


2.83 


7.03 


1979-1984 


2,076 


1 ,855 


221 


-4.36 


3.93 


3.48 


7.87 


7.Change : 
















1970-1974 


8.55% 


-4.307. 


28 . 527. 


18.39% 


29.53% 


16.33% 


31 .50% 


1974-1979 


36.63 


47.33 


24.24 


-9.06 


30.63 


41 .37 


14.52 


1979-1984 


16.07 


24.82 


4.06 


-10.34 


26.48 


35.99 


14. 19 



1914. HiwAti by 1913 £ 1914 ditc 



SoMce: iKdiam IkxtJM 1979- 1 9>1 . MUta. Ititt BoMd oi Hecitli. 
(<oi iRdana State Boaiid oi Heatth. October 191$. 

*litt U 4eti-upo«ted bOMUtU) OR bUa ee<Uiie(te. NoR-HhUe inetude^ Btaelu. Nctive AieiUecM, 
A4UR4 (Rd Pceiiie UUtiiM, cRd otke< NoR-iNUte^, except HUpcRie^. SpaRi4li-o<itiR U Rot ideRtiiied, but 
IceeotdiRfl to the U.S. CeR4iu) k|ti oi iRdim Speia4h-o<i{a peM0R4 ideRtiiy tkei4etve4 u Hhite. riw4, 
ttfQiecttfi toM binth-iMte 'HliUe' (netude^ 40ie Ikifk b^tk-ute) iliR0<Uie4. NkUe 'NoR-INiUe' iRetudC4 Im 
bi<tfi-<(te OtieRtdt Aie<ietR4. Tlitt4, it tkH Tcbte tke tniwu oi Hhite batk4 Me ove<-4tated, cRd lilROii- 

It lti t<e ttRde^4ttted, beew^e Hi^peRle^ we t<e tt ted m MlROitUy 8<0ttp leibeM tlKomfcOttt VkU <epo<t. 



The total illegitimate birt h rate in Indiana more than doubled between 
'970_and_lJ84 (from 9% to 19% of all births). The total numbers ofll leg- 
itimate births Increased steadily from about 8,700 in 1970 to nearly 15,000 
in 1984. In 1984, although the State's total female population was approx- 
imately 89 percent White and 11 percent Non-White, illegitimate births were 
62 percent White and 38 percent Non-White. 
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However, the i 1 legit I mate-birth rate for Whites increased more than 
100 percent between 1970 and 1984 (from 6% to 13%) whereas the Non-White 
1 1 legltlmate-blrth rate Increased about 75 percent during that same period 
(from 37% to 63%). Consequently, although the 1 1 legltlmate-blrth rate for 
Blacks Is now nearly five times greater than for Whites, the gap has been 
narrowing. 

In the three year period 1979-81 there were 260,169 births In Indiana, 
40,802 of which were Illegitimate (15.7%). In 1982-84 there were 244,550 
birthss 44,163 (18.1%) were illegitimate. During both periods the Illegit- 
imacy rates of Non-Whites were almost five times that of Whites, although 
the number of Illegitimate Non-White births was less than the number of 
Illegitimate White births. 



^ TABLE 4-A3 

ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS BY RACE FOR INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES 
FOR THREE-YEAR PERIOD, 1979-1981 







Number 




Percent ^ 


1 1 legitimacy Rate 










Non-White 


(Percent of Live Births) 


Geoqraphic Area 


Total 


White 


Non-White 


of Total 


Total 


White 


Non-White 


i no 1 ana 


*f U t OUc 






Aft £ 1 1, 

40.61% 


15.68% 


10.49% 


56.66% 


Marion County 


10,157 


3,991 


6,166 


60.71^ 


25.94 


13.81 


60. 13 


Lake 


7,433 


2,216 


5,217 


70. 19'' 


26. 10 


11.44 


57.24 


Al len 


2,726 


1,415 


1 ,311 


48.09 


17.90 


10.89 


58.89 


St. Joseph 


2,061 


1 ,067 


994 


48.23 


18.54 


11.30 


59.27 


Vanderburg 


1 ,403 


o o o 

832 


571 


40.70 


18.01 


12. 10 


62.54 


Madison 


1,108 


720 


388 


35.02 


18.64 


13.58 


60.44 


LaPorte 


831 


486 


345 


41.52 


16.29 


10.82 


56.56 


Delaware 


871 


605 


266 


30.54 


17.24 


13.21 


56.60 


Vigo 


699 


551 


148 


21.17 


14.53 


12.36 


41.93 


Elkhart 


981 


719 


262 


26.71 


13.98 


10.91 


61.65 


Grant 


712 


533 


179 


25.14 


20.08 


16.55 


55.25 


Howard 


653 


506 


147 


22.51 


15.75 


13.07 


53.85 


Clark 


522 


398 


124 


23.75 


13.04 


10.68 


45.09 


Monroe 


331 


301 


30 


9.06 


9.35 


8.92 


18.29 


Wayne 


619 


493 


126 


20.36 


18.04 


15.33 


58.33 


T i ppecanoe 


415 


401 


14 


3.37 


8.25 


8.32 


6.64 


Floyd 


380 


303 


77 


20.26 


13.81 


11.54 


61.60 


Porter 


457 


451 


6 


1.31 


7.83 


7.79 


12.00 


Miami 


230 


213 


17 


7.39 


10.62 


10.43 


13.82 


Bartholomew 


356 


342 


14 


3.93 


13.05 


12.80 


25.00 


Johnson 


273 


266 


7 


2.56 


7.86 


7.74 


18.92 


Hami Iton 


237 


234 


3 


1.27 


6.66 


6.67 


6.38 


Tota 1 s 
















Selected Co. 's 


33,455 


17,043 


16,412 


49.06% 


19.24% 


11.73% 


57. 14**^ 


NonSel. Co.'s 


7,347 


! 7,191 


156 


2. 12 


8.51 


8.40 


23.82 



Socfice: Indianc likth* 1979-1981. Indtanc State Boml oj HiMk, 1914. 
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Most n legitimate births occurred In 22 counties, especially for Non- 
Whites (see Table 4- A3 and 4-A4). The illegitimacy rates were also much 
higher in these 22 counties, especially for Non-Whites, The number and 
rate of illegitimacy increased from the period 1979-81 to the perlvod 1982- 
84, for both Whites and Non-Whites (primarily Blacks), indicating the 
problem is getting worse over time. 

For the two counties with almost two-thirds of Indiana Minorities 
(Marlon and Lake Counties: 20-25% of total population in each being Minor- 
ity), more than half (59-68%) of each county's illegitimate births were to 
Non-Whites. 



TABLE 



ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS BY RACE FOR INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES 
FOR THREE-YEAR PERIOD, 1982-1984 







Number 


of 


Percent 


1 1 legitimacy Rate 




1 1 legimate Births 


Non-Whtte 


(Percent of Live Births) 


Geographic Area 


Total 


White 


Non-White 


Of Total 


Total 


White 


Non-White 


Indiana 




97 9 1 Q 
^ / f ^ 1 7 


1 Of 


38.37% 


1 O . UOm 




u 1 . 7U m 


nar i on i^ouncy 


11,214 


4,594 


6,620 




28.16 


15.57 


64.15 


Lake 


7,522 


2,443 


5,079 


67.52 


30.68 


14.66 


64.66 


Allen 


2,803 


1 ,495 


1 ,308 


46.66 


19.93 


12.39 


65.70 


St. Joseph 


2,271 


1 ,175 


1 ,096 


48.26 


21.56 


13.25 


65.63 


Vanderburg 


1.466 


905 


561 


38.27 


20.09 


13.99 


67.92 


Madison 


1,103 


765 


338 


30.64 


21.61 


16.57 


69.26 


LaPorte 


857 


524 


333 


38.86 


18.44 


12.70 


63.92 


Delaware 


931 


644 


287 


30.83 


20.14 


15.45 


63.08 


Vigo 


737 


604 


133 


18.05 


16.00 


14.26 


35.95 


Elkhart 


1,088 


784 


304 


27.94 


15.59 


12.06 


63.47 


Grant 


754 


539 


215 


28.51 


24.59 


19.53 


70.26 


Howard 


719 


593 


126 


17.52 


19.12 


16.78 


55.26 


Clark 


593 


482 


111 


ie.72 


15.97 


13.84 


47.84 


Monroe 


384 


356 


28 


7.29 


10.70 


10.49 


14.29 


Wayne 


616 


502 


1 14 


18.51 


20.53 


17.85 


60.32 


T i ppecanoe 


535 


522 


13 


2.43 


10.07 


10.25 


5.94 


Floyd 


453 


375 


78 


17.22 


17.51 


15.23 


62.40 


Porter 


521 


518 


3 


.58 


9.62 


9.66 


6.00 


Miami 


215 


205 


10 


4.65 


11.03 


1 1.02 


11.24 


Bartholomew 


413 


396 


17 


4.12 


16.18 


16.03 


20.73 


Johrason 


372 


365 


7 


1.88 


11.12 


11.04 


18.42 


Hami Iton 


245 


242 


3 


1.22 


6.95 


6.95 


7.32 


Tota 1 s 
















Selected Co.'s 


35,812 


19,028 


16,784 


46.87% 


21.84% 


13.86% 


62.69% 


NonSel . Co.'s 


8,351 


8,191 


160 


1.92 


10.37 


10.24 


30.08. 



Soiuee: ImUcm itUt Boud oi Huttk, Ottobu 1915. 
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B. Household and FdmHy Character t st < cs 



The number of U.S. households Increased 7.0 percent between 1980 and 
1984 (to approximately 86.1 million), compared with a 4.2 percent Increase 
In total population (to approximately 236.3 million). In Indiana, however, 
the number of households Increased 3.3 percent to two million, while the 
population grew very slightly (0.1%) to just over five million. 

The Increase !n households, however. Is due to a substantial Increase 
In the number of married couples without children (see Figure 4-Bl), while 
the number of married couples with children have been decreasing. 



FIGURE ^»-Bl 

Living Alone: 
Married 
Couples 
With and 
Without 
Children 

(in millions) 




1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 



Some: 'Hm Tkcy Com, Rudy ok Not,' Edacation Bctfc (Spceat RepoRt), Key 14, 1916, 
VoU (No. 341, pp. 13-37. 



A major problem for the Black population Is the scarcity of adult men. 
According to 1984 census estimates, there were 1 .5 ml II ion (20%) fewer 
Black adult men than Black adult women.-*-' Several factors hdve contributed 
to this disparity: 

• Black len are three tiies as likely as black woien to larry whites. 

• Black len are three tlies as likely to coult suicide as black woien. 

• Blacks lade up 23 percent of the USA fatalities in VIetnai, though black lales Mere only about 5 

percent of the USA population. 

• Black len age 24 to 44 have a t-ln-2t chan:e of being hoilclde victlis (the chance for Hhlte len 

is i in 131). 

• Nearly 50 percent of wrklng-age, black len lack Jobs, according to the Center for the Study for 

Social Policy, Hashlngton, D.C.-^(p.5D) 



-'iHniiti J. RitfM4, 'ClOSE-UP: BLACK WHEN, Thein StuuiflU to Flid i Luting Lowe.' USA Todii/ . Tliuwd«, 
Nay 29, I9J6, p.5P. 
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This problem is especially critical for Black professionals.^' With 
the Black adult men who are eligible« there is an additional problem of 
attitudes and expectations that may be too high. According to a V^all 
Street Journal limited survey « 



Soie woien said they are beginning to consider, or have already tried, such alternatives as 
interracial relationships, single parenting, short-ten inconsequential liaisons and celibacy. 
Others have turned to sororities, college aluinae clubs and other fenale support groups for 
consolation. About two-thirds of the woien surveyed.said they coipensate by concentrating on 
their careers and discussing the problei with friends.^(pJ) 

[Tlhe NOien's difficulty in finding lates and iaintaining relationships threatens the 
future of the black fail ly. Nany of these woien. the core of the so-called upwardly aobiie 
class of blacks, will reiain childless. So. In the next generation, the largest proportion of 
black children will be _bQrn Into leis-educated and less-affluent faallles .^ (p. I. underline 
added) 



One of the fastest growing segments of the U.S. household and family 
structure is the presence of unwed teenage mothers and their often multiple 
number of children, which forms a subfamily within the larger family unit. 
This increase is especially critical due to the dec I Ine of married-couple 
households with children. While such subfamilies constitute a marked 
financial strain on the larger family and its income earners, other impor- 
tant considerations also exist. For example. 

teen-age aothers tend to give birth to children who are preaature, due lost I y to a lack of 
physical exaiinations and to their very poor diet while pregnant. Pret^iturity leads to low 
birth weight, which increases these infants' chances of aajor health probleis due to the lack of 
developaent of the child's iMMne systei. Low birth weight is a good predictor of aajor learn- 
ing difficulties when the child gets to school. This aeans that about 700,000 babies of the 
annual cohort of around 3.3 ail I ion births are alaost assured of being either educationally 
retarded or 'difficult to teach." This group is entering the educational continuua in rapidly 
increasing nuabers. (p.5) 

Robert Zajonc, a University of Michigan researcher, has studied how 
family demographics influence academic performance and has found a negative 
statistical association between family size and test scores.-^ The smaller 
a student's family, the higher his or her SAT scores tend to be. This 
finding is especially noteworthy for students of Black and Hispanic fam- 
ilies which tend to be larger than those of White students. Such students 
tend to achieve much lower SAT scores than do White students. 



There is extensive variation, however « among ethnic groups in house- 
hold structure and composition (see Table 4-Bl). For example, the 1980 
U.S. census found that almost half of the Black households were headed by a 
female, compared with one-fourth the White households and one-fifth the 
Asian-American households. In Indiana, proportions were similar, but the 
proportion of all Indiana households which were headed by a female was 
slightly more than two percent less than the proportion of U.S. households. 



EKLC 



^miU StUw4, 'hi lUtk HoacR iUt in PRo{e44lmtt h.*ki, Mmitfle QtU Chucy.' The ttM Stmt 

Jomnat . FUday, Nsj/ 16, 1916, pp. 1, 13. 
^HmoW t. HodjkiMon, kU One iiiitf. Pcioa«pfcic< oi UuULo*. Kindcumtcn thuomh Gmiuatt Scltoot. 

^CoUege ?HH Service RetccM, "Study: Fuity Size HUp* VtttniM StudeRt'4 ikU." The Pmdm EiporciU . 
fnUvi, Feb. 21, mi, p. I. 
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TABLE HI 



FAHILy/HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES 
ANO NORTH CENTRAL U.S., AND INDIANA BT ETHNIC GROUP: 1980 
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faiilies. 



SOUKt r \m I.S. Census reports. 



The structure of Black households! In particular! has changed markedly 
since 1970! partly as a result of dramatically Increased divorce xates and 
partly due to Increases In the numbers of never-married mothers,-' Between 
1970 and 1982! female-headed households increased 28 percent to 41 
percent of all Black households. 

The number of persons per household also varies considerably across 
ethnic groups. HIspanlcs tend to have the largest families and Whites! the 
smallest. And the pattern for Indiana parallels the national pattern. 

Most Black children In the U.S. do not live in two-parent households. 
In 1982f only 43 percent lived with two parents»"-' a two percent decrease 
In two years. This proportion was the same for Indiana's Black children! 
while 83 percent of White children lived with two parents. Moreover, in 
1982 almost half (48%) of all U.S. Black children 18 years of age or young- 
er lived In households below the poverty line, compared to one of six White 
chl Idren.-^ 

Finally, in households headed by a female, unemployment rates are much 
higher for Blacks and Hispanics than for Whites. This is especially prob- 
lematic because of larger Black and Hispanic households depending upon the 
mother's income (or welfare). Furthermore! while more than two-thirds of 
children living In female-headed households received government assistance 
targeted for the poor in the fourth quarter of 1984, the percentage was 
even higher (85%) for Black and Hispanic female-headed households.-' 

The education systea is losing young people. The baby booi has gone 'bust,' and Aierica 
'will sliply not be a nation of youth in our lifetiie/ One obvious conclusion! says Hr. 
Hodgkinson! Is that colleges and universities will have to attract! retain! and succeed in 
educating lore and aore older students! or the institutions iay not long survive. 

Hidespread poverty! teen-age pregnancy! single-parent faiilies! and other syiptons of 
social decay are virtually guaranteeing a rapid rise in the nuiber of children with serious 
physical and educational disabilities. Inevitably! iost of those children will enter and aove 
through the schools! froi kindergarten to high schools and beyond. That leans that the battle 
for 'reiedlatlon!" already a tmt eeUbu in higher education! really ought to begin a lot 
sooner than in college! Hr. Hodgkinson laintains — and college and university leaders ought to 
be right in the thick of it by working with the schools on their curricula. 

Racial iinorities are reproducing mich faster than the white population! a fact of life 
that leans that schools and colleges will be iade up increasingly pf the kinds of student with 
whoa lost present-day educators have had relatively little experience. 

Aren't such observations already part of the 'conventional wisdoa'? Haven't acadeaic 
leaders! researchers! and other observers of education been talking about such trends for years? 
And aren't aost officials struggling to get out in front of thea? 

Nr. Hodgkinson thinks not — not adequately! at any rate. And the probleas are potentially 
so grave and so unlike those of the past! he says! that aany.educational and political leaders 
have been afraid to acknowledge thea! auch less confront thea.^(pp.lf28) 



Tkc CoUeie BoARd, ImMU IxttUmv Ikt UviuUoul iUini oi B U cfc kUKitm . New yonk: Tke 
I CoUetc EiUJURce ExaainaUoR BoiJid, I9SS. (See Atttdiaent I.) 

StAii RcpoJiteJi, 'Um U.S. ChUdm live L% fuULu Xeeeivini Aid.' TIte HiU Stuet MkuL HUii, 
^ Jtn. 31, im, p. 3. 

iobat L Jaeob^oR, 'Con^tttttnt'^ PeUiM: Itekint Edttcttoii^ and ?oUtLtLa%^ Coniiioiit tkt Btd Hew^.' Ik 
auwteU od UiktK Edacttton . fiatk 19, I9S6, pp. 1,21,29. (Sptifeint oi HkoU L. MtkLnm] 
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The pervalence of female householders vary somewhat across counties In 
Indiana, with a high (among the selected 22 counties) of 32 percent In 
Harion County and a low of 16 percent In Hamilton County (see Table 4-B2). 
Similar variability also occurs for Black households, but In all selected 
counties, females head a higher percentage of Black households than of 
White households. Also of Interest Is the observation that. Irrespective 
of ethnic group, the female householder rate Is higher for the selected 
counties than for the unselected ones (but especially for Minorities). 



TABLE 

FEMALE HOUSEHOLDERS IN INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES 
BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1980 




INDIANA 



TOTALS 

Counties 
UnseJ^TO 
Counties 



Total 



NiMber 

H'Hold. 



Nuaber Per- 
Feaale cent 



1,928,375 489,048 25.41 



Harion Co. 

Lake 

Allen 

St. JosepI) 

Vanderburgl) 
Nad I son 
LaPorte 
Delaware 

Vigo 
Elldiart 
Grant 
Howard 

Clark 

Nonroe 

Hayne 

Tippecanoe 

Floyd 

Porter 

Niani 

Bartlioloiew 

Jolinson 
Haailton 



285,094 
175,631 
104,278 
86,241 

64,110 
50,076 
37,343 
44,692 

40,374 
48,242 
28,000 
31,101 

31,067 
33,734 
27,508 
40,759 

21,463 
39,238 
13,694 
22,809 

25,341 
27,222 



90,995 31.91 
46.509 26.51 
27,590 26.51 
23,954 27.81 

19,214 30.01 
12,969 25.91 
8,903 23.81 
12,211 27.31 

11,771 29.21 
11,852 24.61 
7,249 25.91 
7,831 25.21 

7,995 25.71 

10,042 29.81 

7,478 27.21 

10,587 26.01 

5,586 26.01 
7,389 18.81 
2,944 21.51 
5,010 22.01 

4,962 19.61 
4,788 17.61 



1,278,017 347,830 27.21 
650,358 141,218 21.71 



Blilte' 



NiMber 
H'Hold. 



NiMber 
Feule 



Per- 
cent 



,778,165 428,325 24.11 



231,705 
129,956 
94,939 
78,166 

59,705 
47,108 
34,896 
41,867 

38,246 
46,101 
26,197 
29,439 

29,462 
32,409 
26,024 
39,450 

20,683 
38,740 
13,264 
22,268 

25,063 
27,009 



67,646 
28,797 
23,790 
20,465 

17,359 
11,641 
8,028 
11,038 

10,864 
11,058 
6,583 
7,314 

7,321 
9,633 
6,919 
10,290 

5,186 
7,307 
2,847 
4,830 

4,841 
4,763 



29.21 
22.21 
25.11 
26.21 

29.11 
24.71 
23.01 
26.41 

28.41 
24.01 
25.11 
24.81 

24.81 
29.71 
26.61 
26.11 

25.11 
18.91 
21.51 
21.71 

19.31 
17.61 



,132,697 288,520 25.51 
645,468 139,805 21.71 



NINORITY 



Total 



NiMber 

H'Hold. 



NiMber 
FeMie 



Per- 
cent 



150,210 60,723 40.41 



luaber Nmber Per- 
H'Hold. Fewle cent 

31,619 56,584 43.01^ 



53,389 
45,675 
9,339 
8,075 

4,405 
2,968 
2,447 
2,825 

2,128 
2,141 
1,803 
1,662 

l,S05 
1,325 
1,484 
1,309 

780 
498 
430 
541 

278 
213 



23,349 
17,712 
3,800 
3,489 

1,856 
1,328 
875 
1,173 

907 
794 
666 
517 

674 
409 
559 
297 

400 
82 
97 

180 

121 
25 



43.71 
38.81 
40.71 
43.21 

42.11 
44.71 
35.81 
41.51 

42.61 
37.11 
36.91 
31.11 

42.01 
30.91 
37.71 
22.71 

51.31 
16.51 
22.61 
33.31 

43.51 
11.71 



145,320 59,310 40.81 
4,890 1,413 28.91 



Black ^ 



50,939 
39,415 
8,040 
7,260 

4,076 
2,759 
2,135 
2.559 

1,784 
1,653 
1,504 
1,367 

1,450 
747 

1,357 
604 

730 
NA 
296 
380 

136 
NA 



22,656 44.51 
16,366 41.51 
3,532 43.91 
3,327 45.81 

1,752 43.01 
1,262 45.71 
819 38.41 
1,133 44.31 

807 45.21 

750 45.41 

598 39.81 

462 33.81 

649 44.81 

237 31.71 

538 39.61 

205 33.91 

375 51.41 
NA ~ 
64 21.61 

146 38.41 

76 55.91 
NA ~ 



NA NA 
NA NA 



Somcci 1910 U.S. CCMU4 lipoKU. 
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The picture of 18 year olds living with two parents Is reverse that of 
the female householder rate (see Table 4-B3). While 88 percent of IH year 
olds In Hamilton County live with two parents* only 69 percent of 18 year 
olds In Marion County do so. Moreover* while Blacks have the 
highest female householder rate , they have the lowest two-parent children 
rate , at approximately half that of Whites. Once more, reverse that of the 
female householder rate* the selected counties have much lower two-parent 
children rates than do the unselected counties. 



TABLE ^-B3 



PERSONS UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE IN INDIANA AND 
SELECTED COUNTIES BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1980 















MINORITY 






Total 


White 


Total 


Black 






%L i V i ng 




ILiving 




%Livfng 




%Livlng 




Number 


w. 2 


Number 


w. 2 


Number 


w. 2 


Number 


w. 2 




under 18 


Parents 


under 18 


Parent 1^ 


under 18 


Parents 


under 1 B 


Parents 


INDIANA 


1^618, 975 


79.8% 


_l_,441jl75_ 


83.5% 


177,800 


49.8% 


153,180 


45.3%^ 


Marlon Co. 


c. iO t 30 r 


M 1 




77 Q 




*fD . □ 


R'i 771 




Lake 


164,142 


72.9 


107,301 


84.2 


56,841 


51 .6 


47,81 1 


47. 1 


Allen 


89,630 


78.6 


76,828 


83.7 


12,802 


48.0 


11,092 


43.3 


St. Joseph 


65,925 


78.2 


55,912 


83.7 


10,013 


47.5 


8,679 


41.9 


Vanderburgh 


42,939 


76.0 


38,257 


80.3 


4,682 


40.9 


4,377 


39.3 


Madison 


41,530 


78.2 


37,444 


81.2 


4,086 


50.7 


3,817 


49.5 


LaPorte 


32,444 


79.9 


28,735 


83.4 


3 709 


52.8 


3,318 


48.3 


Delaware 


34,603 


77.9 


31,538 


80.5 


3^065 


51.1 1 


2,683 


46.3 


Vigo 




7fl 1 










1 , wo 1 




Elkhart 


42,568 


81.2 


39,477 


83.7 


3.091 


49.3 


2,462 


40.4 


Grant 


23,820 


76.9 


21,312 


80.0 


2,508 


50.6 


2,127 


48.1 


Howard 


27,075 


79.6 


25,173 


81.6 


1,902 


53.1 


1,552 


49.7 


Clark 


27,252 


79.5 


25,484 


81.3 


1,768 


53.6 


1,540 


48.4 


Monroe 


20,770 


79.7 


19,924 


79.9 


846 


75.0 


472 


61.7 


Wayne 


22,315 


76.8 


20,755 


78.7 


1,560 


51.5 


1,382 


51.4 


Tippecanoe 


28,041 


85.2 


27,121 


85.1 


920 


88.1 


330 


77.0 


Floyd 


18,121 


79.1 


17,230 


80.9 


891 


44.3 


817 


42.1 


Porter 


38,123 


86.8 


37,522 


87.0 


601 


74.3 


NA 




Miami 


12,558 


83.6 


11,922 


83.9 


636 


78.0 


322 


78.9 


Bartholomew 


20,387 


82.0 


19,767 


82.8 


620 


56.5 


I 404 


42.6 


Johnson 


24,556 


84.0 


24,079 


84.9 


477 


38.6 


331 


19.6 


Hami Iton 


26,701 


88.1 


26,456 


88.2 


245 


77.3 


NA 




TOTALS 


















Select 22 


















Count 1 es 


1,048,095 


76.7 


875,919 


82.1 


172,176 


49.3 


NA 




Unsel. 70 


















Count 1 es 


570,880 


85.5 


565,256 


85.7 


5,624 


66./ 


NA 




Sottuc: 1910 U.S. 


CCIUU4 Kcpo«ti. 
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Income Level 

(1) General Background 

One socio-economic characteristic with the 
greatest ethnic-group differences Is Income level. 

Black families earned 55 percent of the Income 

earned by White families In 1960.-^ In 1969 this percentage was 63 per- 
cent, but by 1982 It had declined back to 55 percent.^/ Moreover, although 
Black married-couple families made Income gains between 1971, and 19BI, 
these families declined In proportion of all Black families.^ The 
centage of Black two-Income families has also been declining.^ 
ethnic group with median Income well below that of Whites Is the 
expanding Hispanic population.^ 



per- 
Another 
rapidly 



Real median Income has 
remained relatively level 
overall since 1974 (see 
Figure 4-Cl). However, major 
dec ] I nes occurred dur I ng the 
1974-75 and 19BI-B2 reces- 
sions, followed by Increases 
during the subsequent recov- 
eries. Thus, real median 
Income has been Increasing 
since 19B2. According to the 
Census Bureau, between 19B4 
and 19B5 real median Income 
cont I nued to I ncrease x 5 
percent for Black families 
to approximately $16, BOO, 
compared to 1.7 percent for 
White families to $29,200.^ 



FIGURE 4-CI 

Median Family Income in 1984 Dollars, by Race 
(adjusted for inflation) 

Thousands 
of dcdUn 

— ' — i ^ Ji-j 




20< 
15- 
10- 



1974 



1976 



1978 



1980 



1982 



1984 



■■Mi All families 
• w . White families 

■ Hispanic families 

Black families 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Money Income of Households, 
Families and Persons in the U.S.; 1984. Series P-60, no. 151. 

From : Tacts In Brief," Higher Education 
& National Affairs . July 14, 1986, p. 3. 



-'tIic CoUcfC Inni, HuUU ni EEcOtwcc; The Etnutioaa iUtu ol lUtk kwuLtiJU . Ncv io\k: Ikt 
J. CoUei£ EiUmec ExaiRcUM IwU, 1915. (Sec AiUdmU L) 

-'liJicaue. Mu, "Expats: SOU R€ee44ioii Kept lliU€4« a Check/ Mml t CouUe*. Saa>- Aii, 11, 
19tS. 

-"HuoUL HotfflkiMOR, m One Stfitea: teaoaMtahifti ol ^ Utitin. IbtliAMtu Thtaaah Suiutt itkooL 

U4hiMit9%, 9.C.: luUtutt io4 lUaUml LeOeukip, ht., 1915. 
jJJtch KeUey, 'USA CtXiu in FoveOy Fi|M.- Mi* Totoi . W., |9t5. 
-"1915 Hiutu ad U4a4: P40IM44 wU Pove*t»," U.S. Ilegj t iknU Eeaaai. Sept. I, 1916, pp. 1-9. 
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The percentage of people In pov- 
erty also varies considerably across 
ethnic groups. Since 1970, approxim- 
ately one In three Blacks has lived 
with an^y Income below the poverty 
level.-^' However, from 1983 to 
1985, the percentage declined slightly 
from 36 percent to 31 percent-^ (see 
Figure 4-C2). In contrast, although 
the percentage of all U.S. people 
living below poverty level decreased 
during 1984 and 1985 (Including 
Blacks), the percentage of HI span I cs 
actua 1 1 y I ncreased s 1 1 ght 1 y , buck I ng 
the trend. 2^ 

Any family of four earning less 
than $10,609 In 1984 was considered 
poor. In the USA in 1984, 11.5 per- 
cent of Whites were below poverty 
level, as were 33.8 percent of Blacks 
and 28.4 percent of Hispanlcs. In 
Indiana the highest median incomes 
were earned by Whites, and the lowest, 
by Native Americans, Blacks and His- 
panlcs, which Is quite similar to the 
National scene. However, In 1985 
these poverty rates declined to 11.4 
percent for Whites and 31.3 per- 
cent for Blacks but increased to 29.0 
percent for HIspanfcs. 



Figure 4-C2 



Source ; ••1985 Winners and Losers: 
Progress and Poverty, •• U,S. News & 
World Report . Sept. 8, 1986, pp. 8-9. 




The low median Income levels of Blacks and Hispanlcs results from their 
concentration In occupations which require low skill levels. ••Education is the 
single most Important human capital characteristic In terms of Its direct 
correlation on future earnings. "^(p. 2) Ignoring field(s) of study. Blacks and 
Hispanlcs have lower returns to education than Whites. While White men have 
earned 6.1 percent more for each additional year of school completed, the 
Increase has been only 5.4 percent for Mexican American men, 3.5 percent for 
Cuban and Puerto Rican men, and 4.9 percent for Black men. However, besides 
educational level and occupational field and level, income differences are also 
attributable to such characteristics as language fluency, time in the U.S^, 
work experience, age, military experience, health and government employment.-' 

According to the Census Bureau, in 1985 

[t]he only faallles to register aajor increases In ledian incoie last year vere those with 
college or graduate-school degrees. Households headed by college graduates Increased their 
Incoie 2.4 percent after Inflation to $43,187. The Incoie of faallles headed by a high-school 
graduate showed no change at $27,472, while fail lies. headed by those who never aade it to high 
school lost $100 In real Incoae, sinlclng to $15,370.^(p.3] 



Hti^ul COttRcU oi UKftZft. HUPinift^ U tk t itbai Uuktt. I9t0-!9I5 . ita^kagtOR, P.C.: URftZC» Pec. 
1915. ISee AtUckKnt HI 
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l^trty r«te l« ttptclally critical for chlldrtn, in particular for 
Minority chlldrtn and chlldrtn of ftnalt htadt of houttholdi-t' (stt Figure 
4-C3). 



Mt l« fMT AMflcMcMldrM llvM iMpovtrtyi thtyart tht largtit group of 
IVMirliM AMflMM. iKt Mm Mir Ml ehtltfrin llvlm In kouitlioldt htoM by ilngli mam 
«rt pMT. A klick cfcIN It aloit turn tiMi n llkfly n • Mhltf child to N born Into 

M llktly to bt poor.-^(p.27) 



PMfftyi I NmMlc dilld li nrt ttan tMln 



Figure <«-C3 
Th« Hierarchy of Poverty 




KUAliMaatr*tOMp» 



Hf 14. im. M.i mM), pp.t7. 

Btcautt tht povtrty rata It hightst for children of feiMle heads of 
householda. It it alto critical for unwed taenaga-oother subfanllles. Not 
only do tuch tUifaMlllat conttitutt a narked finwiclal «tr«tn on tht larger 
faMlly and itt Incom aamart, but thty alto conttitutt a pottntlal educa- 
tion Itraln on tht chlldrtn thtntalvts, putting tht chlldrtn at risk tcono- 
Mical ly at Mailt 

|1]Mt-a|t Mtbwi toad tt |l«t birtb to dilltfroo hIw aro printiire. due Mstly to a lack of 
pferilcti mlartlaM aai tt tiNir vary poor ditt iklla pruaait. Prctaturlty loads to Ion 
Mrtk Nal0t. alldi iacraaitt tkaia larMfti* dMacn of aajor toaltk probleas dae to tha lack of 
davelapMit af tba cblld'i lanw lyitai. Lav blrtk aalfbt it a gaod predictor of aaJor 
loartlai difflctltin Hm tie dilld leU to sdml. Ihli aaMS that about 7N.IN babies of 
tht anni cikart af arawd 3.3 til I lot births are alioit assured of being either educationally 
ratiNid ar "difficult tt taacb.- ihls group is erterlag the educatioaal coatlaoua in rapidly 
iacratilai aa*an.''(p.S) 



*EAicatlon It tht tingit amt laportant huaan capital characteris- 
tic In tanat of Itt direct corrtlatlon on future aarnlngs."*' (p.2) 



liac llaf Ciai. iMii OK let.' "—*^ti fifl jSpietel lipaati, Nif 14. im, fet.f |lt.34|. pp. 13-37. 
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(2) Income Characteristics: 1980 Census 



According to the 1980 census (see Table 4-Ct)f the median family 
income and household income were slightly higher for Indiana than for the 
U.S. in general (but slightly lower than for the North Central Region). 
This higher income for Indiana than for the U.S. was due to higher incomes 
for all Minority groups t except for Asian Americans (who had incomes lower 
in Indiana than in the U.S. and in the Region but still higher than other 
Hinority groups). White incomes were comparable for Indiana and the U.S. 
Howevert in Indianat as well as in the U.S.* Minority families and house- 
holds (except for Asian Americans) had much lower median incomes than those 
for Whites. This was especially true for Blacl<s and Native Americans* 
while Asian Americans had the highest median incomes of a]± ethnic groups. 

Of {^articular interest is the observation that^ for Indiana but not 
the U.S. in general* median income for married-couple families were 
comparable across all ethnic groups* except for Native Americans. 
Thereforet the lower median incomes for Minority families and households is 
attributable to much lower incomes of families which do not have married 
couples. Moreover* as pointed out in the previous section* Minority groups 
tend to include a much smaller percentage of marr ied*couple families than 
do Whites. Lower median incomes are especially prevalent among female- 
headed families (without husbands)* which comprise a much higher percentage 
of all Minority families in general. 

All Minority groups had a higher percentage (than for Whites) of their 
families with income below poverty level and (as shown in Table 4-Cl) below 
125 percent of poverty level* whether in the U.S. in general, in the North 
Central Region or in Indiana. Except for Asian Americans* all ethnic 
groups had a smal ler percentage of their families living in poverty in 
Indiana than in the U.S. in general. Poverty rate: were especially high in 
Indiana for Blacks (27%)* Native Americans (25%) and Hispanics (21%), while 
Whites had only an 11 percent rate. 

Because of lower income levels* a higher percentage of Minority 
families tend to receive publ ic assistance income. Again* the highest 
public assistance rates were for Blacks (12%)* Native Americans (9%) and 
Hispanics (6%)* while the rate was only two percent for Whites in Indiana. 

Another area of interest is the employment status and income level of 
female-headed households (without husbands). In 1979* only three percent 
of all White families were headed by women earning less than 125 percent of 
the poverty level. However* this was the case for 19 percent of Black 
familieSf 11 percent of Native American families and 9 percent of Hispanic 
families. Almost two-thirds (61%) of the White female householders with 
less than 125 percent poverty- level income were working in 1979. However* 
this was the case for only one-third of the relevant Hispanic female 
householders and one-half for Blacks and Native Americans. Consequently* 
single-parent families — especially those of Minorities — have been an 
economic and social burden on their communities* states and the U.S. in 
general* as well as on themselves. 
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TABLE HI 

INCOME CHARACIERISTICS IN 1979 11 ETHNIC GROUP 
FDR THE ONITEO STATES, NORTH CENTRAL U.S., AND INDIANA 



infigmUvtli 

NuiMrorFiiiiiiit m 

' Hidlin IneoflU ^ 
•Pirctnt < IIO.OM^ 

Nu«ir of Housihotdl (In) 

Htcian InCQM 
Pircint < tlOiOOO 

Houiinoia pir Caplti Iocoah 



U.S. 



1^ 



nE it 

w« mm 



Sf.l90.l l},424,S 

20.41 17,91 

aO,4(7.t 20,677,4 
116.841 |I1,1S3 
29.11 27.21 
W>4I2 t7.S33 



NMr Idrrlid-Cpl. Fm. llhl 48.990.3 13,012.6 
Mlin Incm i2l,63S t22.4iS 

I FnUll H'Hold ii/o Nulb. Jhl 8,20S.3 1,936.9 
(MlinlnaM 19,960 ilO,S39 

'iiKllin IncoM by H'Hold tgi 
- IS<24 yri. 

2S'34 yri. 

35-44 yn. 

4M4 yn. 

^•64 yri. 

i5f yri. 

IwcttuBilON l25t Povwty Levil i 



1,461.64 S0,644,9 13,921. I 1,350.32 
t20,S3S 120,839 121,462 mm 
11.31 17.61 16.11 >|6,|| 

1,928.37 68,991.3 18.811.1 \,mAi 

117,680 116,260 i|7,860 

26.:i 26.61 2i.71 

17.269 17,929 t1.62S |7,«SI 

,246.36 43.641.! 12,132.3 1, 178.94 



112,699 114,000 

tl9,04l 120.209 

123.162 t24,S63 

125,864 127,222 

121.950 123,1150 

112.295 112.421 

> 



121.942 

115.11 
110,417 



113,632 
119,737 
124.161 
i26.!S0 
822.421 
112,373 



IMMrorFnlllN(I))) 
Pircmt ill FmIIIm 

Pwm m 1^1 ly 

NuMrFwiIlM Kith Public 
Hiilitinei IncM (Th) 
Firttnt All FmIIIii, 

NiMr Fmli HouiMoidir! 
v/Mt Huibmdi IJh) 
PircMitALLFMlllet 
NiiMr Norklng In 1979 
1 Fwili HMiiAoldirs 



7.918.98 I.7I2.4I 153.28 5.213.02 
13.41 11.11 10.5; 
3.59 3.51 3,52 



2,273.97 522.83 35.45 
3.81 3.41 2,41 



3.101.39 666.70 59.61 

5.21 4.51 4.11 

I.4II.47 314.12 34.35 

45.51 45.71 57.41 



KHITE 

r 



IN 



122.042 122,560 (21.949 

5.488.6 1.397.6 137.26 
111.384 111,597 110,979 



113,883 
120,050 
124,275 
126.961 
122.111 
112.696 



814,922 114.327 
120,733 
125.106 
)27,608 
123.426 

112.563 112,493 



.(D.uc 1.273.52 124.61 
10.31 9.11^9.21 
3,37 3.36 3.44 



2.31 2.11 



3.21 2.91 



HINORITV 







Hi 


la 


6.545.3 
114.446 
37.01 


1,503,4 
116.113 
34.51 


111.33 
116.748 
► 31.91 


II, 416,1 
112.434 
42.91 
14,761 


2.066.3 
116,245 
40.61 
14.875 


150.21 
114,632 
37.21 
15.362 


5,348.6 
118.302 


880.3 
121,008 


67.42 
121.620 


2.716.6 
87,058 


539.1 
J7.796 


37.85 
18.379 



118.0691 (17,125) 
.657) 1114,1311 



120,039 1113,657) 

124.455 (117.0131 1119.2291 

126.653 1116.455} ||2I.I27| 

822.667 1115,884) 1116,730} 

189,149) (110,237) 



187.9491 
(115.851) 
1120,484) 
022,523) 
(819.150) 
119,974) 



2.705.96 436.89 
31,11 29.21 ►25.61 
<<0I 3.89 3.67 



22.71 


I.I3I.39 


229.55 


12.75 


Ml 


13.21 


15.31 


11.41 


40.64 


1.503.36 


269.34 


19.17 


3.01 


17.61 


19.21 


17.21 


24.66 


616.28 


104.07 


9.50 


61.21 


41.01 


36.01 


49.5 



ML 



HiL Nc la 

6.105.7 1.234.9 96.76 
812.596 114.694 (15.964 
40.31 36.11 33.01 

8.413.2 1.724.2 131.62 
810.943 112,362 113.589 
46.51 42.31 39.11 
14.610 15,178 15.330 

3.486.6 671.6 55.56 
811.499 121.160 122.001 

2.272.1 493.9 35,74 
tl*27l 17.622 f9,IOD 



16,631 15.824 li.800 
tl2>l06 (12.767 (14.930 



lU,t'>5 (18,085 (19,639 ((16.6111 (119.761) 1(23,1151 



Il6.6i (20,216 (21,632 
tM*339 (16,122 (18,450 
18,449 (10,100 (9,866 



26.68 p,062.73 374.96 25.70 
33.81 30.41 26.61 
3.94 3.81 3.86 



914.99 205.81 11.95 
15.01 16.71 12.81 



,256.52 264.57 18.05 

20.61 21.41 16.71 

929.13 94.38 9.00 

42.01 35.11 49.91 



TIT 

1.232.6 
(12.861 
33.81 

1,462,6 
(11.984 
36,41 
(4.641 



HISPANIC i' 



I0I.1 
115.832 
29.31 23.71 



818.0 69.7 4.62 
118,563 (22,713 (24,893 (20.64? 



146.4 
(14,955 

26.91 10.51 

(4,700 (5.101 



926.1 60.8 5.84 
111.189 (16,941 120,366 ^24.469(25.120 (22,266 



185,1 
16.931 



19.9 
(81.115) 



(.15 



1(1.0291 (12,126 (11,96] (10.127 



1(10.003) ((11,161) „i(,< 
1(14,215) ((16.633) ((19. 



((18.600) ((23,252) ((26.419) (21,814 (30,959 |2T.961 
1(16,5481 ((21.299) ((23,517) (26.691 (26,195 )22.$19 
(19.4491 ((10,904) ((10,455) (14.926 812.998 812.169 



409.11 


29.49 


1.45 


117.98 


13.49 


.88 


33.21 


27.31 


20.71 


14,41 


19.01 


11.41 


4.30 


4.02 


3.98 


4.08 


4.0) 


3.96 


146,22 


10.97 


.46 


27.61 


3.16 


.10 


12.01 


10.21 


6.51 


3.41 


3.51 




169.13 


11.12 


.64 


28,04 


2.61 


.11 


13,71 


10.91 


9.21 


3.41 


2.91 


3.11 
.1! 


52.56 


3.11 


.22 


13.10 


1.12 


31,11 


31.71 


33.61 


46.71 


42.91 


6l.3t 



MlinipK, III. 



18.11 18,21 21.21 



8.31 1,062.9 119,1 6.3! 
Il8.0i2|(l9.9(( (20,139 (11,109 
24,41. 29.61 31.11 
(1,130 (6,895 81.010 



698.8 11.6 3.99 
.469 (29.120 (22, 



88.2 8.8 .49 



(812,898) (10.913 (9.101 (7.434 
((19.342) (20,081 (19,993 (I 7.)25 
(29,100 (28.899 (25,018 
.814 (30,999 121. 

8^71 |fcO|l79 f((8' 
89Cg lUo^M 9IC« 
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(3) Socioeconomic Characteristics: 1985 SAT Questionnaire 

According to self-reports of students completing the "Student Descrip- 
tive Questionnaire" In 1985, the Income of Whites was significantly higher 
than that of Minorities for the U.S. ($34,700 vs. $24,410: see Table 4-C2). 
The difference was significant for Indiana also ($30,800 vs. $23,473), but 
not as great as for the U.S. or Midwest. Median parental Income was 
especially low for Blacks (U.S., Midwest and Indiana); 30 to 34 percent of 
8 lacks had Income less than $12,000, compared to less than 10 percent of 
Whites. 

Indiana nedlan parental Income was lower than that for the U.S. (and. 
In particular, the Midwest), especially for Whites ($30,800 for Indiana vs. 
$36,300 for the Midwest). However, Income of Blacks and HIspanlcs was 
higher In the Midwest and Indiana than in the U.S. as a whole. 



Financial contribution to education of Whites was expected to be 
significantly higher than that of Minorities for U.S., Midwest and Indiana 
students. The difference for Indiana, was not as great as for the U.S. 
Contr I but I ons wou 1 d be especially Tow for Black students In all three 
geographic areas (i.e., almost nonexistent). Contributions would also be 
low for Hispanic students. Expected contributions in Indiana of Whites 
were lower than those in U.S. or Midw6st. For Blacks and Hispantcs t how- 
ever, they were lower than in the Midwest but higher than In the U.S. as a 
whole. 

The ratio of estimated contributions to Income were significantly 
lower for Blacks and HIspanlcs than for Whites ~ especially for Blacks. 
The Midwest ratio was higher than the U.S. ratio. The Indiana White ratio 
was lower than both U.S. & Midwest ratios. Indiana Black & Hispanic ration 
were higher than U.S. but lower than Midwest ratios. 

Plans for requesting part-time work varied between 35 and 55 percent 
of the students across ethnic groups and geographical areas. Black and 
Hispanic students tended to desire part-time work to a greater extent than 
the other ethnic groups. Furthermore, Indiana and Midwest students deslrfed 
part-time work more than U.S. students in general across ethnic groups, 
except for Oriental Americans. 
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TABLE H 


-C2 










SELF-REPORTED SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 
COMPLETING THE "STUDENT DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE" OF THE 
COLLEGE BOARD'S ADMISSIONS TESTING PROGRAM 
FOR THE JNITED STATES, THE MIDWEST* AND INDIANA: 1985 


Ceo. All 
Area Students 








All Hinority 




Hhite 


Total* 


Blacl< 


I 

Hispanic 


Aaerican 
Indian 


Oriental 
Aierlcan 


Ethnic representation of U.S. lOO.Ot 
respondents to College HH 100.0 
Boards s ATP Stuoent IN 100,0 
Descriptive Questionnaire 


75.7t 

85.6 

87.2 


24. 3t 

14.4 

12.8 


8.4t 

6.7 
5.8 


3.2t 

1.0 

1.3 


.5t 

.3 

.4 


4.5t 

2.3 
1.0 


Hedian parental Incoie U.S. |32i200 

lili <tP AAA 

HH 35i000 
IN 30,000 


134,700 
36,300 
30,800' 


$24,410 

26.077 
23.473 


$17,100 
19.900 
18.200' 


$19,378 
. 26.325 
25.107 


$24,700 
27.500 
24.800 


$26,400 
38.300 
27.600 


Percent with parental incoie U.S. 54.6t 

\ A9A AAA MU £1 C 

iJUiOOO Hi 61.5 

IN 50.1 


60.4t 
64.4 

52.3 


36.5t 
44.3 

32.2 


23.3t 

29.7 

24.5 


28.8t 

39.7 

34.0 


40.lt 

43.1 

35.8 


44.4t 

63.5 
46.8 


Percent with parental incoae U.S. 11. 5t 

/ #19 AAA IHI 1 A 

IN 10.6 


7.2t 

£ A 

6.0 
9.1> 


24. 9t 

19.2 

22.8 


33.9^ 

29.5 

30.8' 


28. 3t 

17.0 

15.6 


21.4t 

18.4 

17.5 


20.61 

11.1 

19.9 


Median parental contribution U.S. $2,020 

NH 2.620 
IN 1.590 


$2,590 
2,790. 
1.820^ 


$244 

1.453 
590 


$0 

380 


$166 

TOO 

620 


$1,050 

If JJO 

960 


1.020 
2.880 
1,280 


Ratio of ledian parental U.S. 6.3t 
contribution to incoM HH 7.5 

IN 5.3 


7.5t 

7.7 

5.9 


l.Ot 

5.6 

2.5 


o.ot 

1.9 
0.9 


0.9t 

3.7 

2.5 


5.3t 

4.8 

3.9 


3.9t 

7.5 

4.6 


PERCENT PLANNING TO REQUEST U.S. 37.9t 
Part-tiie writ HH 40.4 

IN 41.4 


38. Ot 

40.1 

41.4>' 


37.6t 

42.2 

41.4 


50.4t 
54-3. 
55.4^ 


44.0t 

51.3 
53.7 


42.4t 

42.1 

46.3 


39. 3t 

39.6 

34.6 


«E4UMUcd; U.S. - United iUtU, MH - NUM4t. IN - 


hiUu 
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Adii44ioR4 UUkkt pROflua, l9tS. 
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Among Indiana students taking the SATs between 1981 and 1985 the 
representation of Minorities Increased very si I ghtly (12.1% to 12.8%). 
However, the Increase Is attributable to HIspanlcs and Oriental Americans 
(see Table 4-C3). 

Median parental Income of Indiana students taking the SATs Increased 
significantly from 1981 to 1985 ($23,900 vs. IBO.OQO). However, income 
Increase has been greater for Whites ($24,500 vs. $30,800: 25.7% Increase) 
than for Minorities ($18,984 vs. $23,473: 23.6% Increase). Nevertheless, 
Increase was present for each ethnic group, with Blacks having the lowest 
income ($15,200 to $18,200: 19.7% Increase). Thus, Income levels were 
greatly divergent across ethnic groups, with Vilhites being highest and 
Blacks lowest. 



The estimated parental contribution to education of Whites was signi- 
ficantly higher than that of Minorities for al 1 three years . The median 
contribution for Blacks was especially low: $0 in 1981. Highest non-White 
contributions have come from Oriental Americans and the "not-reported" 
ethnic group, Estimated contributions from Whites Increased from $870 In 
1981 to $1,820 In 19B5, but from Minorities, from $227 In 1981 to $590 In 
1985. The contribution Increase was especially low for Blacks ($0 to 
$170). Iton-White contribution increases were high for the "not-reported" 
ethnic group ($540 to $1,330), "Other" ($300 to $1,010), American Indian 
($430 to $960), and Oriental American ($770 to $1,2B0) students. 

The ratio of estimated educational contributions to Income was signi- 
ficantly lower for Minorities than for Whites for all three years. The 
ratio was especially low for Blacks (0% In 1981 and .9% In 1985). Non- 
White ratios were high for Oriental American (3. 1% and 4.6%) and "not- 
reported" ethnic group (2.5% and 4.9%) st'jdents. However, despite differ- 
ences, the ratio for each group Increased from 1981 to 1985. 

Plans for requesting part-time work varied between 35 and 56 percent 
of Indiana students across ethnic groups and the years 1981 through 1985. 
Flans were higher for Blacks. Hispanlcs. and Amer I can Indians than for 
WMtes. From 1981 to 1985, there was an increase In plans for Blacks, 
HIspanlcs, and American Indians and a si Iqht Increase for Whites. 
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TABLE *»-C3 

SELF-REPORTED SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 
COMPLETING THE "STUDENT DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE" OF THE 
COLLEGE BOARD'S ADMISSIONS TESTING PROGRAM FOR INDIANA: 

1981 » 1983, 1985 













All Hinorlty 








All 








His- 


Aierlcan 


Oriental 




Year 


Students 


Hhite 


Total* 


oiacK 


panic 


iMian 


Aierican 


Ethnic reor Mentation of 


'81 


100. Ot 


87.91 


12 11 


5.91, 


1.11 


.41 




respondents to College 


'83 


100.0 


87.5 


12.5 


5.9 j 


1.2 


.4 


.9 


Boards's ATP Student 


'85 


100.0 


87.2 


12.8 








1.0 


Descriptive Questionnaire 


















Median parental incoie 


'81 


f 23, 900 f 


24,500 


fl8,964 


fl5,200 


f 20, 156 


f20,700 


f 24, 800 




'83 


27,700 


28,400 


22,111 


17.300 


73 ftflfl 


7i 9AA 


27,500 




'85 


30,000 


30,800 


23,473 


10 700 


9Q 1A1 


9i AAA 


27,600 


Percent vith parental incoie 


'81 


31.2t 


32.5t 


20.51 


15.8t 


17.9t 


24.11 


38.11 


> $30,000 


'83 


43.7 


45.6 


28.5 


71 7 




11 ^ 


45.0 




'85 


50.1 


52.3 


32.2 






1Q fl 




Percent vlth parental incoie 


'81 


13.lt 


ll.lt 


29.51 


38.8t 


20.61 


22.61 


15.61 


< fl2,000 


'83 


11.0 


9.2 


25.4 




13. w 




17.6 


- ■ - - 


'85 


10.6 


9.1> 


22.8 




19.0 


If. 3 


19 9 

17*7 


Median parental contribution 


'81 


1800 


1870 


1227 


$ 0 


f267 


$430 


1770 




BJ 


1 4 Ail 

1,240 


1,330 


521 


150 


602 


830 


1,170 




•85 


1,590 


1,820'^ 


590 


170^ 


620 


960 


1,280 


Ratio of ledian parental 


'81 


3.3t 


3.6t 


1.21 


0.01 


1.31 


2.11 


3.11 


contribution to incoie 


•83 


4.5 


4.7 


2.4 


0.9 


2.5 


3.3 


4.3 




•85 


5.3 


5.9 


2.5 


0.9 


2.5 


3.9 


4.6 


Percent Planning to Request 


•81 


39.6t 


39.3t 


41.81 


51.51 


44.21 


43.11 


40.21 


Part-tiie work 


•83 


43.1 


42.9 


44.5 


56.1 


4S.5 


47.0 


41.5 




•85 


41.4 


41.4 


41.4 


55.4^ 


53.7 


46.3 


34.6 
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(4) Socioeconomic Characteristics: Selected Indiana Counties 



According to the 1980 census, median Income levels varied greatly 
across the selected 22 counties and ethnic groups (see Table 4-C4), irres- 
pective of whether total family Incomet married-couple family income or 
per-caplta income are considered. White income were especially high In 
Hamilton! Porter and Lake Counties and especially low in Hiami County, 
HInorlty-group incomes tended to be especially high in Porter County but 
especially l^A in Monroe and Johnson Counties, However, Black incomes were 
especially high In Howard and Bartholomew Counties but especially Jow In 
Johnson County, Although Hinorltv-group income tended to be lower than 
White income levels for each counts married-couple family incomes differed 
much less than the all-famllv and per-caplta Incomes , 



TABLE H'CH 



MEDIAN INCOME CHARACTERISTICS IN 1979 FOR INDIANA 
AND SELECTED COUNTIES BY ETHNIC GROUP 



Indiana 




TOTAL 




HHITE 


NINQ 


«ITY 


Total* 


81ack 


Fail lies 


Per 
Capita 


Fail lies 


Per 
Capita 


Fail lies 


Per 
Capita 


Fail lies 


Per 


All 


Mar-Cpl 


All 


Nar-Cpl 1 


All 


Nar-Cpl 


All 


Nar-Cpl 


Capita 


120.535 t2li942 


f7,l42 


$20,805 $21,949 




$16,748 $21,825 


$5,332^ 


$15,964 


$22,001 




Marion Co. 


20,819 


23,294 


7,677 


21,877 


23,634 


8,346 


16,379 


21,209 


5,225 


15,222 


21,151 


5,178 


Lake 


23.961 


26,225 


7,725 


25,389 


26,528 


8,472 


19,868 


24,995 


5,842 


18,284 


24,984 


5,744 


Allen 


22,160 


24,085 


7,766 


22,701 


24,220 


8,079 


16,949 


22,141 


5,058 


15,148 


21,886 


4,904 


St. Joseph 


20,628 


22,063 


7,322 


21,139 


22,243 


7,632 


15,658 


19,520 


4,678 


13,669 


19,288 


4,740 


Vanderburgh 


19,745 


21,446 


7,486 


20,160 


21,596 


7,721 


14,054 


18,524 


4,632 


12,555 


18,555 


4,523 


Nad! son 


20,788 


22,237 


7,161 


20,982 


22,195 


7,313 


17,760 


23,232 


5,293 


17,483 


24,528 


5,216 


LaPorte 


21,505 


22,986 


7,279 


21,753 


23,017 


7,506 


18,146 


22,387 


4,985 


15,211 


23,169 


4,532 


Oelaiiare 


19,644 


21,204 


6,716 


20,059 


21,395 


6,866 


13,247 


17,295 


4,648 


12,247 


17,137 


4,536 


Vigo 


18,746 


20,1071 6,671 


18,871 


20,165 


6,808 


16,128 


18,434 


4,735 


14,462 


18,333 


4,402 


Elkhart 


19,872 


21,138 


7,222 


20,131 


21,237 


7,372 


14,757 


18,399 


4,513 


13,703 


19,856 


4,401 


Grant 


19,776 


21,364 


6,703 


20,063 


21,420 


6,851 


15,601 


20,217 


4,953 


14,985 


19,738 


4,668 


HoNard 


22,015 


23,981 


7,656 


22,059 


23,872 


7,714 


21,226 


26,547 


6,743 


22,903 


28,871 


7,028 


Clark 


19,391 


20,797 


6,562 


19,617 


20,874 


6,657 


15,020 


18,877 


4,922 


14,855 


18,412 


4,854 


Monroe 


18,523 


20,187 


6,303 


18,706 


20,322 


6,431 


12,743 


15,669 


3,746 


15,156 


21,346 


3,772 


Hayne 


18,234 


19,625 


6,512 


18,362 


19,642 


6,610 


15,831 


19,215 


4,893 


15,216 


19,464 


5,051 


Tippecanoe 


20,554 


22,019 


6,929 


20,709 


22,135 


6,994 


15,125 


17,867 


5,138 


15,682 


17,562 


5,075 


Floyd 


19,827 


21,337 


6,844 


20,016 


21,386 


6,936 


14,943 


19,266 


4,682 


15,000 


2f,339 


4,655 


Porter 


26,334 


27,320 


8,459 


26,354 


27,335 


8,461 


24,870 


26,125 


8,319 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Miail 


17,613 


18,569 


6,222 


17,663 


18,607 


6,284 


16,078 


17,399 


4,860 


15,187 


16,833 


5,661 


BartholOMN 


21,707 


23,068 


7,947 


21,710 


23,007 


7,970 


21,562 


26,994 j 7,030 


21,250 


26,786 


6,736 


Johnson 


22,911 


24,199 


7,520 


23,006 


24,248 


7,589 


14,232 


17,976 


3,499 


12,813 


20,197 


2,386 


Haiilton 


26,778 


28,041 


9,426 


26,828 


28,090 


9,461 


20,616 


21,565 


6,031 


NA 


NA 


NA 



Soum: mt U.S. Ctuu gcpo<t4. Sec AppcMih 4-C4. 
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The 22 selected counties also differ with respect to low- Income family 
characteristics (see Table 4-C5). While 10.5 percent of all Indiana families 
had Income below 125 percent of poverty level, according to the 1980 census, 
less than 6 percent of Hamilton and Porter County families had such low Incomes. 
However, more than 12 percent of Honroe and Wayne County families had low 
Incomes. The percentages were especially high for Minorities (primarily 
Blacks), but a great diversity existed across counties for each ethnic group. 

A great diversity across counties was also evident with respect to the per- 
centage of families receiving public assistance. Although less than one percent 
of families In Hamilton, Porter and Johnson Counties received public assistance, 
more than three percent of families In Lake, Wayne, Harlon and Delaware Counties 
received public assistance. Publ 1c assistance was especial ly prevalent for 
Minority families — In Wayne, Vanderburgh and Delaware Counties In particular. 



TABLE '♦-CS 

LOW-INCOr.E FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS IN 1979 
FOR INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES BY ETHNIC GROUP 
(Income Below 125% of Poverty Level) 



TOTAL 



Indiana 

Harlon Co. 

Lake 

Alien 

St. Joseph 
Vamterburgh 

Kadi son 

LaRorte 

Oelaiiare 

Vigo 

Elkhart 

firant 

NoNard 

Clark 

Monroe 

Hayne 

Tippecanoe 
Floyd 
Porter 
NIaii 

BarthoioieM 

Johnson 
Haillton 



tof 

ll.6t 
I I.St 
8.4t 
9.IX 
lO.n 

10. Zt 
8.3t 
I2.6t 
ll.Ot 
8.4t 

ll.3t 
9.2t 
I0.9t 
I2.6t 
I2.5t 

9.2t 
I0.7t 
5.6t 

11. et 

9.5t 

7.6t 
4.7X 



Public Ass ist. 
NMber Percent 

35,452 2.4t 



7,408 
6,282 
1,837 
1,687 
1,344 

1,159 
573 

1,079 
620 
595 

528 
581 
551 
372 
823 

318 
422 
228 
128 
332 

173 
170 



fOTAL 

Sei. 22 Cos. 10.21 127,210 
Unsel 70 Cos. ll.Ot I 8,242 



3.7X 
4.6t 
2.4t 
2.6t 
3.0t 

3.0t 
2.0t 
3.3t 
2.2t 
l.6t 

2.4t 
2.4t 
2.3t 
l.8t 
3.9t 

I.2t 
2.5X 
.7X 
I.2t 
l.8t 

.8t 
.7X 

Hi 



HHITE 



tof 
FMilles 

8.3t 
6.9t 
6.5t 
7.0t 
8.8t 

9.2t 
7.IX 
ll.3t 
I0.2t 
7.5t 

I0.2t 
8.7t 
IO.lt 
I2.2t 
ll.Ot 

8.7t 
9.9t 
5.5t 
ll.7t 
9.2t 

7.5t 
4.6t 

111 
10.91 



Public Asslst.*^ 



Nwber Percent 
22,706 I.7X'' 



3,154 
1,713 
1,013 
903 
886 

854 
368 
795 
551 
425 

406 
475 
433 
367 
653 



170 
164 



14,633 
8,073 



2.01 
1.71 
1.51 
1.61 
2.11 

2.41 
1.41 
2.61 
2.01 
1.21 

2.01 
2.11 
1.91 
1.81 
3.31 



289 I. II 

344 2.11 

223 .71 

123 1.21 

324 1.81 



.81 
.71 

TTl 
1.61 



Total' 



HINORITY 



lof 
FMilles 

25.81 

25.71 
24.81 
26.71 
29.61 
31.41 

25.31 
24.01 
34.01 
27.91 
27.61 

28.21 
17.21 
26.01 
26.81 
25.81 

27.01 
29.11 
10.61 
17.21 
21.31 

19.41 
18.61 



25.91 
22.41 



Public Assist. 



Nuiber Percent 
12,746 11.41 



13.21 
10.41 
14.21 
5.31 
9.51 



12,577 11.71 
169 4.81 



F aillles 

26.6r 

26.11 
25.91 
28.11 
30.61 
31.21 

26.61 
26.71 
34.51 
30.41 
29.61 

27.41 
15.21 
26.11 
20.01 
25.61 

20.41 
26.01 
NA 

14.31 
21.11 

20.21 
NA 1 



NA 1 
NA 1 



Black 

Public A's'sFsl. 



Nuiber Percent 
11,946 12.31 ^ 



4,152 
4,181 
788 
749 
436 



106 
60 

113 
5 

159 

24 
72 
NA 



NA 

NA 
NA 



11.41 
13.81 
12.71 
14.11 
15.31 



303 14.01 

197 11.51 

268 14.71 

69 6.41 

150 11.01 



9.31 
5.71 

10.61 
1.71 

16.81 

8.81 
12.51 

01 
3.31 

01 
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As discussed earlier, according to the 1980 census^ there were almost 
60 » 000 female heads of Indiana households (with no husband present) whose Income 
was below 125 percent of poverty level, representing just over three percent of 
all Indiana households. This proportion, however, was much higher for Minor- 
ities (13%) than for Whites (2%). Moreover, 6 out of 10 of these White women 
were working, compared to less than 5 out of 10 of these Minority women. 

Low- Income female householder characteristics varied greatly across select- 
ed Indiana counties. White low-Income female householders represented only 1*2 
percent of all Hamilton County households but 3.6 percent of Wayne County house- 
holds. Moreover, three-fourths of such women In Johnson, Hamilton and Tippe- 
canoe Counties were working, compared to less than half of such women In Lake 
Cointy. 

The situation was even more diverse across counties for Minorities. Low- 
Income female householders represented as low as one percent of all households 
In Monroe County but as high as 18 percent In Floyd County, Furthermore, the 
percentage that were working was as high as 100 percent In Bartholomew County 
and as low as 22 percent In Hanllton County. 



TABLE ^-C6 

INCOME CHARACTERISTICS OF FEMALE HOUSEHOLDERS 
(No Husband Present) BELOW 125Z POVERTY LEVEL IN 1979 
FOR INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNITES BY ETHNIC GROUP 

HIHORITY 







TOTAL 




HHITE 


Total* 




Black 








t All 1 


I Hork- 




t All 


t Kork- 




t All ; 


t Hork- 




t All 


i Ho'rk- 




Hu^er H'Holdsling '79 


HiMber H'Holds 


ing '79 


Htnber H'Holdsl ing '79 


HiMber H'Holds 


ing '79 


Indiana 


59,814 




57. 4t 


40,645 


2.3t^ 


61. 2t 


19,169 


^.8t' 


49. 5t 


I8,0!:2 


l3Jt 


49Jt 


Harion Co. 


11,953 


4.2t i 


59. 3t 


5,411 


2.3t 


61. 2t 


6,542 


I2.3t 


57. 7t 


6,403 


I2.6t 


57.6t 


Lake 


9,577 


5. 51 1 


39.5t 


3,178 


2.4t 


48. Ot 


6,399 


I4.0t 


3S.2t 


5,862 


I4.9t 


35.8t 


Allen 


3,372 


3.2X ' 


63.6t 


2,030 


2.lt 


67.lt 


1,342 


I4.4t 


58. 3t 


1,285 


I6.0t 


58.8t 


St. Joseph 


3,015 


3.5X ; 


58. Ot 


1,808 


2.3t 


59.«t 


1,207 


I4.9t 


56.4t 


1,165 


I6.0t 


56.4t 


Vanderburgh 


2,128 


3.3X ! 


55.0t 


1,431 


2.4t 


58.8t 


697 


I5.8t 


47. 2t 


664 


l.6t 


46. 7t 


Had i son 


1,741 


3.5X 


51.4t 


1,301 


2.8t 


54.6t 


440 


I4.8t 


42.0t 


433 


I5.7t 


42.3t 


LaPorte 


1,067 


2.5X 


63.6t 


745 


2.lt 


65.8t 


322 


I3.2t 


58. 7t 


312 


I4.6t 


57. 4t 


Del aware 


1,705 


3.8t 


58. 7t 


1,311 


3.lt 


59. 2t 


394 


I3.9t 


S6.9t 


378 


I4.8t 


57. 4t 


Vigo 


1,064 


2.6t 


57.0t 


859 


2.2t 


56. 7t 


205 


9.6t 


58.0t 


178 


lO.Ot 


53. 9t 


Elkhart 


1,060 


2.2t 


67. 3t 


751 


l.6t 


66.6t 


309 


I4.4t 


68. 9t 


299 


I8.lt 


69. 9t 


Grant 


1,045 


3.7X 


65.6t 


826 


3.2t 


67. 9t 


219 


I2.lt 


56.6t 


201 


I3.4t 


56. 7t 


Howard 


885 


2.8t 


53.0t 


762 


2.6t 


57.lt 


123 


7.4t 


27.6t 


100 


7.3t 


34.0t 


Clark 


1,032 


3. 31 


64.0t 


855 


2.9t 


67.0t 


177 


II. Ot 


49. 2t 


177 


I2.2t 


49. 2t 


Honroe 


750 


2.2X 


62. 4t 


732 


2.3t 


61. 7t 


18 


l.4t 


88. 9t 


16 


2.lt 


lOO.Ot 


Hayne 


1,106 


4.0t 


60.lt 


941 


3.6t 


63.2t 


165 


li.lt 


42. 4t 


161 


II. 9t 


4- 5t 


Tippecanoe 


798 


2.0t 


75.4t 


745 


l.9t 


! 74.6t 


53 


4.0t 


86.8t 


29 


4.8t 


75.9t 


Floyd 


725 


3. 41 


59. 9t 


584 


2.8t 


60. 4t 


141 


18. It 


57. 4t 


123 


I6.8t 


56.lt 


Porter 


729 


I.9X 


65.4t 


713 


l.8t 


1 65. 5t 


16 


3.2t 


62.5t 


NA 


- t 


- t 


Hiaii 


416 


3.0t 


70. 4t 


390 


2.9t 


I 69. Ot 


26 


6.0t 


92. 3t 


18 


6.lt 


lOO.Ot 


BartholcMN 


630 


2.8t 


65.lt 


597 


2.7t 


: 63. It 

1 


33 


6. It 


lOO.Ot 


33 


8.7t 


lOO.Ot 


Johnson 


544 


2.lt 


75.6t 


509 


2.0t 


j 75. 6t 


35 


I2.6t 


i 74.3t 


23 


I6.9t 


60.9t 


Haiilton 


335 


l.2t 


73.4t 


326 


l.2t 


. 74.8t 


9 


4.2t 


1 22.2t 


NA 


- t 


- t 


TOTAL 


















i 








Sel. 22 Cos. 


45,677 


3.6t 


56.lt 


26,815 


2.4t 


i 60.9t 


18,872 


I3.0t 


1 49. 3t 


NA 






Unsel 70 Cos. 14.137 


2.2t 


61 .6t 


13,840 


2.lt i 6l.6t 


297 


6.lt 


i 64.3t 


NA 


::} 
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Higher Education Financial Aid Mgeds 
(I) General Situation 

(l]n brief, the Financial slt«Mtlon Faced by blacks, either young 
people or adults, considering college attendance has becoie harsher In 
the I960*s. Not only has Failly Incow Failed to keep pace Nith that oF 
Hhltes and HIspanlcs. but the substantial Increase In single head oF 
failly households (Nith. thereFore. a single Mage earner at best) lakes It aost dIFFIcuK to 
accuMlate even aodest savings For college or to consider realistically paylng-oFF lonles bor- 
rowed to attend college. This disparity In Incoie. cortilned with the shIFtIng coiposltlon oF 
the Financial aid package lay be the priMry deterrent to black college enrol lient... (Here- 
over.] Increase In loans to over 50t oF the aid package and a reduction oF grants Froi two- 
thirds to under halF oF the loan package would undoubtedly prove very discouraging to ilnorlty 
and black young people, particularly as they look to a Four-year college education. A debt load 
oFjip to tlO.Oet at the conclusion of a Four-vear dear ee proorai can nrove a verv rtrtinn duter- 
rent to a lower income person whose ann ual Faiilv Incaw Is halF that Mount . 

... [ThereFore.] colleges appear to oFFer a debt burden and only Mdest assurances oF well 
paid eiployMnt aFter graduation. This would appear to place colleges at a disadvantage In 
recruiting those young people who are uncertain as to their acadeaic ability and Insecure as to 
their Financial Future.^ (pp. 12-14. I6{ underline added) 

This deterrence to a col lege education Is especial ly important to low- 
income families in that potential college students are not only family 
depen^lents but are more likely than higher socioeconomic students to be 
breadwinners for the family as well. Consequently, going to college may 
Itself lower the family Income in the short-term from its already meager 
level . 

According to a recent .report by the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities,-' student financial aid has not kept pace with 
increases in the total costs of attending public colleges and universities 
between school years 1981-82 and 1983-84. While total costs increased an 
average of $300. aid to the neediest students increased only $150, and the 
number of recipients fell 2.3 percent. Nevertheless, student aid did con- 
tinue to be directed to the neediest students, with the proportion of 
recipients meeting the most stringent aid criteria increasing and the 
percentage of all aid dollars going to such students. However, the overall 
recipient decline reflects a much larger 12.4 percent decline for Hinority 
students. Hinority students thus represented 29 percent of all recipients 
in 1983-84. compared with 32 percent in 1981-82. 

Hore recently, the National Association of State Scholarship and Grant 
Programs has found that state spending on grants and scholarships for needy 
undergraduates was expected to increase nearly 12 percent for academic year 
1985-86 from I 984-85. However. 14 states were expecting no Increase, 
while only 22 states expected an increase of 10 percent or more. Horeover, 




TheCoUege BocU. m«oUt» Ewoltocat Lt HLaktu UutUin iMUtnUati; 4 ClUonoloiieti 9Li» (Fiatl 
9Hit). Hew yo«k: The CoUcfc Eitiuu EuiiMUoa Bom<. Sept. 9. IMS. 
-'Jm EvuiOaai. 'Uniai Aid Fia4 to Kup lip wUk Co4t4 oi FabUe Cmp«4C4. Hew Study flMU.' Tlie 
J. Chmiat ei HUk u Uautin . Jm S. I9IS. pp. 17, |9. 

~ W«40t, 'Uitt rmU in HcUy MutuiMjUu to Uu It fU. IkU Vew. S««vcy finU.' The 
Ck^nitU tl m^tn UMuUoi . Feb. S. 1916. pp. U.ll. — 
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grant aid has kept pace with total costs In only 15 states since 1979-80. 
As "a reflection of the dramatic and recent decrease In post-secondary- 
educatlgn participation rates of Black high-school graduates throughout the 
natlon"-^(p.l8)9 less aid was again expected to go to Black students than 
previously* while more was expected to go to Asian-American students. 
Black students' share of state scholarship aid was expected to decrease to 
15 percent of the total from 24 percent In 1981-82. Thus, In generaU 
there has been a shift In student aid toward middle-class White students.-' 
Finally* an Increased share of state grant aid was expected to go to part- 
time students t older students, and students attending proprietary Institu- 
tions.^ 

While less needy students have first relied upon loans , and then per- 
sonal resources and work, to pay for col lege, the neediest students have 
first relied upon grants, followed by loans, personal resources and work.-' 
This reliance is especially critical In light of a finding by the Education 
Department's General Accounting Office that 6.9 percent of. Pell Grants 
awarded In 1982-83 were underpayments to qualified students.-' This was an 
increase from the 5.7 percent in 1980-81. It Is no wonder that the South- 
ern Regional Education Board has concluded that "the high cost of higher 
education has jrt efforts to boost Black enrol Iment"-' (p. 18) and has 
blamed Black stuoents' better Job prospects and Inability ±o obtain finan- 
cial aid for making the college-attendance rate decline.-' 

Finally, as noted earlier in this report, besides having a major 
impact on college enrollment, financial aid also.has a major Impact on 
college retention, especially among Black students,-^' 

Mho are nearly tNlce as likely to stay in 4-year colleges with aid than Nithout. The liportance 
of financial aid for black students is apparent, considering that In 1981, 48 percent of black 
college-bound seniors caie froi faillles Nlth Incoies under $12i000i as coipared to only 10 
percent of their Nhlte counterparts.-^ (p. S) 

According to data recently presented In The College Cost Book 1986-P 7 
(the Division of Policy Analysis and Research of the American Council in 
Education), between 1985-86 and 1986-87, tuition and fees for resident 
students at publ tc four-year Institutions increased 5.5 percent (to $1337), 
compareg yWith an 8.2 percent increase at private four-year institutions (to 
$5793).-^ Two-year public and private Institutions increased 4.4 percent 
(to $663) and 7.9 percent (to $3910), respectively. Total expenses in 
1986-87 are expected to be $5604 at public four-year Institutions and 
$10,199 at private ones. 



ti MtUoMt klUi % , Col. 34 INo. I9|, Oct. 14. 19IS, pp. 1,S. \limittttK o< tkt ACE) 

-'Xoba UUOR. ii^tal. ^9 Pet oi PeU €uEt4 Au Too tit ok Too SmU, GoveuMMt kUUou FiM." M 

OUoticU ai S/ftkr - :4tuttOE. July 3, 19IJ. pp. IJ.ll. 
^Stott Jt4tha. 'Htt^t ^ EuotlHtt oi lUtkA Seet Mtu iUtu StAU lie« PnoiUM/ Jki CkmUi^ 

-"'Expoftot «Ue 'ti rt. 'Study: Bttek $tttteiit4' Co((e|C AttettoRce Viiop4.' Tfce FMtoe Expotett . Hi., 
Jit. 14. im. p.l. 

"Tke CoUeie BoMtf, U^UUh ai Euatace; Tfce Eltattamt ^UUa ol lUtk kwUMA . He* Vo^: The 

CoUtie EttURce EuitRttloR BotU. 191$. (See AtUekMRt I.I 
^'Aveuie CoUeie CoaU Expected to lReiiet4e tR I9li-I7% UAvl EdRcettoR < MettORtt kUau I'Feeti a 

taUiM, AittU !$, I9li. 
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(2) College Student Expenses and Resources: Indiana Residents 



Examination of estimated expenses versus possible available resources 
for Indiana residents In 1985-86 reveals that, on average, a student who 
can earn up to about $1,100 a year from ojtslde sources (no easy task), 
could attend college from a financial point of view (see Table 4-Dl). 
Unfortunately, the shortfall between expenses and resources Is greatest for 
Blacks (despite Federal Pell Grant Aid, State Assistance, etc.), except at 
private Institutions. The gap Is due In a large part to low parental 
contributions and the limitations placed upon and Inter-relatlonshlps of 
certain resources' availability. Another major shortcoming Is an apparent 
Ignoring of disadvantaged students' aversion to loans — especially rela- 
tive to their families' total Income — which make up a substantial and 
Increasing portion of their total aid package. 



Some (less than cheerful) Notes About Financial Aid * 

Total student financial aid from U.S., State, and campus sources 
Increase 23% since 1980 ... which Is 3 percent less when Inflation Is taken 
Into account. Meanwhile: 

^Cost of attending college has outpaced this inflation rate, 

^Incomes have barely kept pace with the cost of living, 

^The number of eligible students applying for student aid has 
continued to cl Imb, 

[Demographic projections will exacerbate the problem.] 

^ Loans represented 50 percent of all 1985-86 aid, con^wred to 17 
percent of all 1975-76 aid, [with low-Income students less likely 
to seek loans as viable resource for course expenses]. 

^Almost all of the expected increase in (elementary and secondary) 
students during the next 15 years will come from families who are 
poor and minority. 



The Green Sheet (Circular Letter No. 8/'86). The National Association of 
State Universities & Land-Grant Colleges, Sept. 5, 1986. 
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ME HI 

ESTIHATED COLLEGE STUDENT EXPENSES W ?EWS£INm RESIDENTS 
By ETHNIC GROUP (MEDIANS) i 1986-87 SCHOOL W 
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(3) Relationships Between Parental Contribution to Education and SAT 
Scores t Indiana Residents 



Average SAT scores are positively related to parental Income and 
contribution. Half of those students with parental contribution $8000 or 
more also plan to apply for financial aid. compared to 94 percent of the 
students with no pa.ental contribution. It Is Important to remember here 
that Blacks and Hispanlcs, compared with Whites, have lower median parental 
income ($18,200 and $25,107 vs. $30,800), lower median parental contribu- 
tion ($170 and $620 vs. $1,820), and lower average SAT score (352 and 400 
vs. 447). They also have a lower ratio of contribution to Income (0.9% and 
2.5% vs. 5.9%). Jhus, Minorit ies are In special need of financial aid. 



TABLE H-dl 





BY 


SAT AVERAGE FOR 


INDIANA: 1985 




Percent Planning 












to Apply for 












Financial Aid 




SAT Average 






By 












Parental Contribution Of All 


BeloH 


1400- 


500- 


600 or 


Contribution 


Level 


Students 


400 


499 


599 


Over 




94. 3t 


20.3t 


26.0t^ 


I9.9X^ 


I6.3t 


I2.6t 


$1-499 


91.7 


6.6 


10.9 


10.0 


7.9 


6.2 


$500-999 


69.6 


6.0 


6.9 


9.3 


6.6 


6.3 


$1000-1499 


66.6 


6.3 


9.6 


9.5 


9.1 


7.3 


$1500-1999 


65.5 


5.6 


6.4 


6.7 


6.6 


7.5 


$2000-2999 


63.1 


9.0 


10.4 


11.3 


II. 1 


10.8 


$3000-3999 


74.2 


5.3 


6.4 


7.2 


7.6 


6.6 


$4000-5999 


71.4 


7.5 


9.4 


10.5 


12.2 


12.9 


$6000-7999 


60.4 


4.0 


5.5 


6.4 


6.2 


9.6 


$6000-0ver4 


50.3 


4.6 


6.5 


9.2 




I5.9<4 


totaT 


60.6t 


60.'6t 


lOO.Ot 


lOO^Ot' 


lOO.Ot 


loo.dt 


Huiber Responses 




33,240 


9,436 


10,796 


6,254 


1,669 


I of Total 




lOO.Ot 


3l.6t 


36.2t 


2l.0t 


5.7t 


Nedlan Contribution 




$1,210 


$1,210 


$1,592 


$2,110 


$2,759 


Nedian Incoie 


$27,700 


$27,460 


$30,160 


$33,279 


$36,067 


Ratio of Nedian 














Contrlb. to incoie 




4.4t 


4.4t 


5.3t 


6.3t 


7.6t 



100.01 

1,664 
5.6t 

$900 
$24,600 



3.7t 



All 
Students 

21. 5t 

9.6 

6.9 

9.3 

6.6 
10.6 

7.1 
10.5 

6.6 

9.2 



100.01 

29,841 
lOO.Ot 

$1,590 
$30,000 



5.3t 



Noti: BUdl4 «Ml ilUpMie4, eoapMU NUfc mUu, kcvc Imu tUUt puuUct teeoK m,t» t (25,107 V4. 
$30,1001. imKHiUik puaUl toUhlMiot ((170 1 (ift V4. (1,120), ixd (om« ivcufc SAT Mott 
|3$2 1 490 V4. 447). Tkcy 1(40 kcvc c (o«cx uUo oi coctUteUoc to Ikcok |«.n < t.i\ V4. S.ni. 



Source: Co<tcic-8oae4 hti<M. 1905; l UUu RmoU. CoUcfc Bead. Atal44ioiu Tc4Uri P«o|Ui, tftS. 
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5. EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 

Demographic changes resulting from the rapidly 
Increasing representation of Minorities within the population will continue 
to have a significant Impact on the labor force structure and employment. 

HIspanlcs are a youthful subpopulatlon group with a vast productivity potential. His- 
panics are projected to account for at least 8t of the labor force by I99S. Though national 
deiographlcs will favor lower uneiployient over the next 12 years as priie-age workers sake up a 
larger share of the work forcef the particular deiographlc trends of the Hispanic conunlty 
Indicate the opposite* since Its high birth rates and lower iedlan age lean that HIspanlcs will 
be entering the workforce at a high rate. 

One long-range effect of this deiographlc trend Is that the taxable salaries of Hispanic 
[2iid Black] workers will be Increasingly vital to the fiscal viability of iany doiestic pro- 
graiSf especially Social Security* which relies on withholding allowances of current workers for 
the support of current retirees. It Is not unrealistic to envision an aged Hhlte population 
being supported by an Increasing non-Hhite workforce. Therefore* changes In public pollcy« 
which recognize these deiographlc realities* are necessary in order to bring about greater 
parity In the labor larket for ilnority subpopulatlon groups.. ..[(p.9)] 

Responsive policies froi the federal [and state] governient* policies which recognize the 
educational crisis faced by HIspanlcs [and Blacks]* are crucial if ... [Ninorltles] are to 
becoie productive workers. Education is inextricable bound to earning levels. Higher education 
not only raises wage rates* it also lowers the probability and duration of uneiployient spells* 
which ultiiately translate to lower earnings. 

... Therefore* to enable HIspanlcs and other ilnority groups to lake their full contribu- 
tion In the future — and to assure a trained work force which can leet the future needs of the 
U.S. econoiy — huian investient partnerships lust develop between the public* private* and 
nonprofit sectors. ... [Ninorltles represent] a huian resource* whose reservoirs lust be tapped 
in order to laxlilze its work force participation and productivity potential. The Investient 
should be.iade now in order to reap societal benefits and protect the nation's econoilc security 
toiorrow.-'(p.9) 

A. Emp^loyment Status 

(I) General Situation 

According to the 1980 U.S. Census* approximately six of 10 persons 
aged 16 or older are in the labor force. In recent years this labor force 
participation rate has been Increasing due primarily to Increasing numbeg^ 
and percent of women entering the workplace*-^ especially new mothers.-' 
According to the Census Bureau, almost half (48.4%) of women with children 
under one year old were In the labor force In June 1935* compared to 38 
percent In 1980 (a 26% Increase). 

The highest national latx^r force participation rates are associated 
with Asian-Americans and HIspanlcs, and the lowest, with Native Americans 
and Blacks. However, although Blacks have some of the lowest participation 
rates, they are representing an Increasing proportion of the labor force 
(see Figure 5-Al) . 

The higher participation rate for HIspanlcs has been attributed by 
some economists to the younger average age of HIspanlcs because. of hrgher 
participation rates among younger, as opposed to older, adults.- However, 




'^Htiml CouRca oi LaRaza, Hi^ptnlc^ iMjkt UboK F ouc HKk tt: 19 gO-19 S5. HAAklngtOR, O.C.: LaKaza, 

P«c. 1985. (See AUachient U). 
-'Paut CUncy, 'Hcti oi Ne« »othtu Au kck ct Noak/ mUUi* Tkuuday, June 26, 1916. 
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FIGURE 5-Al 

Black Workers: Percent Share of 
Labor Force: 1960-1995 



A * ' • * 
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Source : "Here They Coie. Ready or Noti' 
Education Week (Special Report), Hay 14, 
1986, Vol. V (No. 34), p. 31. 



Hispanfcs face severe, continuing uneiployient 
and undereaployient. During both good and bad eco- 
nomic tiies, uneiployient aiong HIspanlcs Is usually 
60t higher than that of Uhlte Aier leans. ... [And] 
double-dlglt uneiployient has been a pattern for 
both the Hispanic and Black conunltles during the 
last five years.-^(p.8) 

Uneiployient rates for black ler and Moien In 
virtually all age categories have increased fairly 
steadily since 1965. In 1982-83, about 1 out of 
every 5 blacks In the labor larket Mere uneiployed, 
Mlth luch higher rates for teenagers and young 
adults. 

Uneiployient rates and labor force participa- 
tion rates are strongly correlated with educational 
attalnient for both blacks and Mhltes. However for 
blacks, larked differences In eiplovabl 11 ty occur 
only for those Mlth a college degree. MP. Iv) 

1 n add 1 1 1 on , off i c 1 a I unemp I oyment 
rates do not Include long-term discouarged 
workers or persons working part-time for 
economic reasons only.- 



Of special concern during the past few years has been the Increasing 
displacement of U.S, workers from previously stable jobs because of struc- 
tural changes in the U^S, and world economies. Particularly hard-hit by 
displacement have been Minority workers. 



Many of the displaced are ilddle-aged unskilled or seiiskilled lanufacturlng workers, 
vith long and stable Job histories. Given the pace of technological and structural econoilc 
change, they lay be left behind. 

These forces are also responsible for the loss of job opportunities for lany younger 
workers. ... Indeed, in soie industries, It will be iipossible even to laintain current levels 
of eiployient.... 

Over the 5 years froi 1979 to 1984, IKS ill I ion Aier lean workers lost Jobs because of 
plant shutdoms or relocations, rising productivity, or shrinking output. Of those who found 
new Jobs, at least half took cuts in earnings. 

Although lanufacturing now accounts for less than 20 percent of U.S. eiployient, nearly 
half of all workers displaced froi 1979 to 1984 worked in lanufacturing industries, especially 
those hard hit by international coipetition (such as steel, autoioblles, indastrial equipient, 
textiles, and apparel). The service Jobs that the U.S. econoiy has created In the past years 
are not equivalent to the old lanufacturlng Jobs..., and the better service Jobs require skills 
or education that lost displaced workers do not have.... 

For lany displaced workers, retraining Is the best avenue to a good Job with possibilities 
for advanceient. ... Still, strong eiphasls on education and training for a substantial linority 
of people appears to be lacking. 

Reiedlal education for the large nuiber (perhaps 20 percent) of displaced workers lacking 
basic skills Is a clear but umet need.... 

Given the incentives leading U.S. fins to invest overseas and take advantage of cheap 
labor, or to use less tabor at hoie, displaceient is bound to continue. Manufacturing Jobs 



^Tkf CoUeie Bmd. Efliidiaw iitimntv. Ikt Eto ttUaitt tUtnA al lUtk AmlciM. Hew VoU: The 
CoUeii CnUtm EMiiftfiUdst Baal, t9tS. (Su AUtehiciit i.) 
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esptclally production Jobs - will continue to decline as a fraction of total eiployienti they 
are likely to continue to decline in absolute nmbers as veil. Hitltin Mnufacturlngi tite lost 
vulnerable Jobs are those of unskilled and seiiskilled production uorkers. These Jobs are not 
only the easiest to autoutei they are also the easiest to aove overseas.... 

Another group of displaced people* with especially difficult probleas of finding adequate 
JobSi is displaced hoaeMkers. ... The tmbtr of displaced hOMMkers facing serious e^)loyaent 
problets Is In the ■llllons, and Is groulng. ... Barriers to eiployient are higher for displaced 
hoeeiakers than for Mlnstreai displaced vorkersi because lany have little experience In a paid 
Job. Barriers to training are also high because aost of these voaen have no uneaployient 
insurance or other incoae cushion to see thea through training. 

lo isst tt££!s2Lims£lJl^ 
citizens: Umi. M MM Stitei Mill baig^ lOif on aany fronts.to upgrade the ski lis of Its 
mk fmi flOdt2!ak£tli£he3lUi£&£ill& abilities g£ l^i Eaalt.^Mpp. 6-9, underline added) 

(2) Employment Status and Educational Level 

Employment levels vary greatly across levels of attained educatlon.^^ 
This Is especially evident among teenagers when high-school graduates and 
dropouts are compared. In I982» 21 percent of White graduates were unem- 
ployed , compared with 36 percent of dropouts. For BlackSt the rates were 
58 percent of graduates and 71 percent of dropouts. One reason for higher 
Black rates Is prot>ably the (already discussed) lower academic proficien- 
cies of Blacks, even among high-school graduates. Similarly, In 1985, 50 
percent of White teenagers were employed , compared with 33 percent of 
Hispanic teenagers and only 24 percent of Black teenagers. 

Significant differences In labor force composition and employment 
levels also exist for adults 25 through 64 years of age (see Tables 5-Al 
and 5-A2). According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the educational 
level of the civil Ian labor force has been Increasing (Table 5-A2), both 
for Whites and for Minorities. Between 1975 and 1985, the labor force has 
included a decreasing percentage of high-school non-graduates and 
Increasing percentages of persons who have some college experlence» 
especially four or more years for Whites and some-college-only for Blacks 
and HIspanlcs. Nevertheless, the educational levels of Blacks and 
HIspanlcs still remain wel 1 below that of Whites. Significantly, the 
proportion of Black adults In the civilian labor force with less than four 
years of high school Is nearly twice as large as It is for White adults 
(26% vs. 15%), and the proportion of Hispanic adults with less than four 
years of high school Is nearly three times that of Whites (44% vs. 15%). 

A pronounced difference also exists In labor force participation rates 
across levels of attained education (Tables 5-Al and 5-A2). Accordingly, 
the higher the level of attained education! the higher the rate of partici- 
pation In the labor force (e.g., 60% participation of high-school non- 
graduates in the labor force in 1985, compared to 88% participation of 
persons with four or more years of college). 



OMicc o( Tcekaotoiir kuuAunt, Tcchao^oetf tad StmtttUt UacaaJtowiU; RcMPfotfao VUnAgtU kialU 
^ ISaaaael . (huMaetoa.P.C.: U.S. Coa|U44, HbKUKi, im. 

Btt4ae44 U\fUoK\i Coaaiuioa. KeeoaaecUaa Voath: Tfce Mext Sttie oi KeioJta . E4acaUoa CoaaU4loa oi tkt 
, itUu. Pcam, CO.. Oct. l9tS, p. IS. Sec Attacftacat IX. 

■Ncu Tkcy COK, Ready ok Hot/ Edactttoa Bccfc (Spcciat Report). Nay 14, 1916, Ifot. If iHo.34), p.}|. 
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TABLE 5-Al 



U.S. LABOR FORCE AND LABOR-FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES FOR PERSONS 
25 TO YEARS OLD BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED AND ETHNIC GROUP: 

MARCH 1975. 1980 AND 1985 
«^ (numbers in thousands) 



Years of school 
completed 



Total 



1975 1980 1985 



Total Labor Force 68,003 78,010 88,424 



I of Labor Force ^ lOO.Ot 



< 4 yrs of high school.. 



High School: 4 yrs only. 
College: I to 3 yrs.... 
^ 4 yrs or ■ore. 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES: 



27.6 
39.8 
14.3 
18.2 



lOO.Ot 
20.6 
39.8 
17.6 
22.0 



Total % of Population. . . . 



< 4 yrs of high school..^ 
High School: 4 yrs only. 
College: I to 3 yrs.... 

4 yrs or lore. < 84.6 



70.6t 
61.8 
70.6 
75.7 



73. 9t 

60.7 

74.2 

79.5 

86.1 




Black 



m 1980 \m 

6,666 7,729 9,157 

lOO.Ot lOO.Ot lOO.Ot 

46.1 34.7 26.2^ 

33.0 38.1 39.5 

1.9 16.2 19.2 

9.1 II. 0 15.0 



69.4t 

61.2 
75.2 
81.1 
88.3 



71. 5t 

58.1 

79.2 

82.1 

90.3 



73. 4t 
57. M 
77.2 
85.6 
89.9 < 



Spanish Origin* 



1975 1980 I9B5 



2,893 3,760 5,412 
lOO.Ot lOO.Ot lOO.OL 
54.3 47.5 43.5'' 
26.0 30.0 32.0 
10.9 13.0 13.7 
8.8 9.5 10.8 



66. 7t 

60.5 

71.7 

78.9 

87.6 



70.5t 

63.5 

75.0 

82.3 

84.0 



71.11 

62.6 
75.9 
82.8 
87.0 



* Mc!/ be oi m uce. 



Somcc ! Buneau oi Lcbon iUtUtitt Hcw^ lUSPL 15-3551 , Ltbon Pty, 1915. 



Particularly Interesting is the observation that Blacks with attained 
education of high-school graduation or higher have had higher participation 
rates than similar Whites, although the difference has been decreasing. 
However, the participation rate of Blacks with four or more years of col- 
lege background have dec I Ined between 1983 and 1985 from 92 to 90 percent, 
although rates for such Whites and Hispanics have continued to increase 
(see Table 5-A2). 

Not only do adults with greater attained education participate to a 
greater extent in the labOi force, but they also experience lower unemploy- 
ment rates (i.e., greater extent of employment), irrespective of ethnic 
group. For example, the unemployment rate for adults with four or more 
years of college education was only 2 percent in 1985, compared to II 
percent for aci<'lts who dlC lot complete high school. Possibly due in part 
to their lower levels of ^ademic proficiency. Blacks and hispanics at each 
level of attained ed .».- i had higher unemployment rates. 



Because of their decreas 1 ng labor force participation rates and 
the much lower employment rates of those who do participate, 
people who do not achieve at least the equivalent of high school 
graduation — as we 1 1 as the community that allows it to happen — 
will be at an increasing disadvantage and risk in the Job market. 



One conclusion is evident from these data: increase the educa- 
tional levels of citizens, and labor force participation and 
employment rates, as well as revenues, will also increase — not 
to mention decreased need for social welfare expenditures. 
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TABLE 5-A2 



U.S. LABOR-FORCE STATUS OF PERSONS 25 TO 6^* YEARS OLD 
BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COHPLETED AND ETHNIC GROUP: 
MARCH 1983* ISSH AND 1985 

(NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS) 



Labor force status and 
years of school coapleted 



MaL 



I9B3 1984 1965 



Civilian nonlnstltutlonal popu l. 111,656 113,997 116,023 

10,666 10,409 

13,263 13,130 

46,156 46,621 

19,564 20,600 

24,124 25,063 



'8 yrs of school or less 11,122 

I to 3 yrs of high school 13,513 

High school: 4 yrs only 44,615 

College: I to 3 years 16,996 

4 yrs or Mre.... 23,213 



Ci vilian labor force 83,615 

8 yrs of school or less 6,095 

I to 3 yrs of high school 6,762 

High school: 4 yrs only 33,397 

College: I to 3 years 15,159 

4 yrs or Mre.... 20,201 



66,025 
5,967 
6,592 
34,562 
15,755 
21,131 



66,424 
5,615 
6,485 
35,541 
16,602 
21,981 



Labor force participation rate. 


74.9t 


75.5t 


76.2t 


75.lt 


75.6t 


76.6t 




54.6 


55.0 


53.9 


55.6 


56.3 


54.9 




64.6 


64.6 


64.6 


65.2 


65.0 


65.3 




74.5 


74.9 


75.9 


74.1 


74.7 


75.6 




79.6 


60.5 


61.6 


79.4 


60.0 


61.1 


4 yrs or lore..."^ 


67.0 


67.6 


87.7 


66.9 


67.5 


67.7 



Eaployed 76,096 

6 yrs of school or less 5,154 

I to 3 yrs of high school 7,352 

High school: 4 yrs only 30,051 

College: I to 3 years 14,047 

4 yrs or Mre.... 19,493 



UncMloyed. 



6 yrs of school or less 

I to 3 yrs of high school 

High school: 4 yrs only 

College: I to 3 years 

4 yrs or Mre.... 



UneiployMnt rate. 



6 yrs of school or less .1 

I to 3 yrs of high school 

High school: 4 yrs only 

College: I to 3 years 

4 yrs or Mre..."? 



7,516 
942 
1,410 
3,347 
1,112 
706 

9.0t 
15.5 
16.1 
10.0 
7.3 
3.5 



60,375 
5,294 
7,531 
32,061 
14,924 
20,564 

5,650 
693 
1,062 
2,500 
630 
565 

6.6t 
11.6 
12.4 
7.2 
5.3 
2.7 



63,060 
4,980 
7,516 
33,094 
16,019 
21,452 

5,364 
635 
970 

2,446 
764 
529 

6.lt 
>ll.3 
11.4 
6.9 
4.7 
>2.4 



Hhite 



1963 1964 1985 

96,664 96,687 100,163 

6,661 6,655 6,279 

10,796 10,530 10,353 

39,516 40,622 41,130 

16,755 17,207 18,035 

20,914 21,672 22,367 



72,750 74,796 
4,942 4,670 
7,035 6,641 
29,301 30,341 
13,304 13,771 
16,171 16,973 



76,739 
4,543 
6,761 
31,197 
14,630 
19,607 



66,915 70,490 
4,188 4,331 
5,992 6,102 
26,595 26,411 
12,443 13,131 
17,600 16,515 



5,635 
755 
1,042 
2,606 
66 
570 

6.0t 
15.3 
14.6 
6.9 
6.5 
3.1 



4,306 
540 
739 

1,931 
636 
457 

5.6t 
II. I 
10.6 
6.4 
4.6 
2.4 



72,656 
4,050 
6,062 
29,292 
14,065 
19,169 

4,063 
493 
699 

1,905 
565 
419 

5.3t 
10.9 
10.3 
6.1 
3.9 
2.1 



Black 



1963 1964 1985 

11,739 12,166 12,462 

1,679 1,884 1,738 

2,444 2,436 2,472 

4,430 4,606 4,688 

1,756 1,864 2,053 

1,230 1,395 1,530 



6,592 
962 
1,543 
3,459 
1,463 
1,127 

73.2t 

52.3 

63.1 

76.1 

64.5 

91.6 

7,152 
619 
1,204 
2,806 
1,267 
1,036 



6,985 
981 
1,566 
3,573 
1,596 
1,265 



9,157 
867 
1,536 
3,620 
1,757 
1,376 



73.7t 73.4t 

52.1 ^49.9 

64.2 62.1 

77.6 77.2 

65.7 65.6 
90.7 > 89.9 



7,792 
639 
1,266 
3,055 
1,441 
1,167 



6,056 
747 
1,267 
3,150 
1,571 
1,302 



1,440 1,192 1,099 

162 142 120 

339 297 248 

653 519 469 

197 155 187 

91 79 74 



16.8t 
16.5 
22.0 
18.9 
13.3 
8.1 



13.3t 
14.5 
19.0 
14.5 
9.7 
6.2 



12.0t 
13.8 
16.1 
13.0 
10.6 
5.4 



Spanish Or lain* 



983 1984 1985 

6,258 7,291 7,607 

2,291 2,560 2,617 

928 1,122 1,140 

1,799 2,088 2,281 

721 901 393 

519 618 675 

4,378 5,213 5,412 

1,374 1,560 1,593 

613 769 760 

1,378 1,607 1,732 

578 752 739 

434 524 587 

70.0t 71.5t 71.lt 

60.0 60.9M0.9 

66.1 68.5 66.7 
76.6 77.0 75.9 

80.2 83.5 82.8 
83.6 84.8>87.0 

3,777 4,719 4,894 
1,129 1,363 1,376 
510 666 665 
1,208 1,480 1,588 
523 702 696 
407 506 567 

602 496 519 

247 198 216 

103 104 96 

170 126 144 

55 49 43 

27 16 19 



13.6S 
16.0 
16.6 
12.3 
9.5 
6.2 



9.5t 
12.7 
13.5 
6.0 
6.5 
3.1 



9.6t 
13.7 
12.6 
6.3 
5.6 
3.2 



* Mcjf be oi m uee. 

Somce; Bmm» oj Uto< St«UUic4 Htu, UCTl 14-311. AmuU 31. 1914; mi t$-3$$. Libtn 191$. 
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(3) Employment Status: U.S. and Indiana 



According to the 1980 census, there were 96.3 million adults 20 years 
old aotil over in the civilian U.S. labor force (see Table 5-A3), and 2.35 
million, in Indiana's civilian labor force. Of these labor forces 90.7 mil- 
lion were employed in the U.S. (94.1%), and 2.19 million, in Indiana (93%). 
Accordingly, the unemployment rate was higher In Indiana (7.0%) than in the 
U.S. in general (5.9%). 



TABLE 5-A3 

CIVILIAN LABOR-FORCE STATUS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND 
INDIANA BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1980 AND 1984 

(numbers in thousands) 





mi 




UNITE 


Total^ 


Black 


Spanish Origin 


UMITEO STATES 


1980 


1984 


IS80 issi. 


1980 1981 


1980 


1984 


1980 1984 


Persons 16 t Over: 
















Civilian Labor Force 104,450 113,544 


M 147 4A i47 

«7,174 7«,474 




10,582 


12,033 


C.449 7.247 


EiployMnt 


97,639 105,005 


84.027 92.121 




9,334 


10,119 


iMI 6.469 


UneiployMnt 


6,811 


8,539 






1 9ifl 
1*440 


lf7M 


S36 77ft 


Unetployient Rate 


6.5t 


7.5X 


s.et 6.5t 


lO.Bt 14.4t 


11. 8t 


15.9t 


8.91 10.7t 


Persons 20 t Over: 
















Civilian Labor Force 


96,301 105,601 




li.n? li.flAi 

MflJft MfUOl 


9f832 


Ilf2l6 


5.428 6.662 


Eaployient 


90,666 


98,561 


77.4A9 ft&.7fti 


12.757 12.277 


8f792 


9»645 


4.904 6.026 


UneiployMnt 


5,635 


7,040 




1.375 l.7Ai 
1 f J f 9 If fin 


1 Ail 


1,301 


443 636 

ojo 


Uneiployient Rate^ 


5.9t 


6.7t 


5.2t^5.7t 


9.7t^l2.7t 


10.6t 

.« . wp 


13.9t 


8.2t 9.5t 


Persons 16-19: 
















Civilian Labor Force 


8,149 


7,943 




1 126 991 


750 


627 


565 5ft5 

909 909 


Eiployient 


6,973 


6,444 


6 lift <l.ftl& 


ft55 6flft 

v99 QUO 


542 


474 


472 444 


UneiployMnt 


1,175 


1,499 


Qfli I.II& 
If 110 


271 3ft3 


208 


353 


93 142 


UneiployMnt Rate < 


14.4t 


18.9t 


12.9t>l6.0t 


24.1t>38.61 


27. 7X 


42.7t 


16.41 24.21 

.Wl~P b^.bp 


mm. 
















Persons 16 t Over: 
















Civilian Labor Force 2,566.8 


2,627 


2,364.3 2,443 


202.5 184 


175.1 


168 


34.3 24 


EiployMnt 


2,366.3 


2,400 


2,194.4 2,256 


171.8 145 


147.5 


129 


30.2 21 


UneiployMnt 


200.5 


226 


169.8 187 


30.7 39 


27.6 


39 


4.1 4 


UneiployMnt Rate 


7.8t 


8.6t 


7.2t 7.6t 


15.2t 21.2t 


I5.7t 


23. 3t 


11.9t 15.3t 


Persons 20 t Over: 
















Civilian Labor Force 2,352.7 


2,418 


2,165.7 2,246 


187.0 172 


161.6 


157 


31.1 NA 


EiployMnt 


2,188.9 


2,230 


2,027.8 2,092 


1(1.0 138 


138.2 


122 


27.8 NA 


UneiployMnt 


163.8 


188 


137.8 154 


26.0 34 


23.4 


34 


3.3 NA 


UneiployMnt Rate < 


7.0t 


7.8t 


6.4t ^6.91 


13.9t^l9.8t 


14.5t 


21.7t 


10. 6X " 


Persons 16-19: 
















Civilian Labor Force 


214.0 


209 


198.6 197 


15.4 12 


13.4 


11 


3.1 NA 


EiployMnt 


177.4 


172 


166.6 1(4 


10.7 8 


9.3 


7 


2.4 NA 


UneiployMnt 


36.7 


38 


32.0 33 


4.7 5 


4.2 


5 


.8 NA 


UneiployMnt Rate< 


17. If 


18.lt 


16.lt I6.8t 


3e.5t>35.9t 


31 .Ot 


40.3t 


24.3X - 



^litiuM U M Hoii-WiUc4. 

iUSfii: 1910 «tt«: I9tl U.S. CCMIU. 

1914 UUi LtbM Mulct IMoutUoR Mi StiUMut Uhvitu, Mlm EipteyauU Sceuitif 
MwUton (AuMi AvcutM) 
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By 1984 the adult civilian labor force had Increased almost 10 percent 
to 105.6 million, while that In Indiana Increased less than 3 percent to 
2*42 million. However, for both the U.S, In general and Indiana, unemploy- 
ment rates also Increased (to 6.7% and 7.8%, respectively), not having 
fully recovered from the 1982 recession* [By Harch 1986, the civilian 
labor force 16 years and older had Increased further to 116.3 million In 
the U.S. and 2.74 million In Indiana, while unemployment rates remained 
roughly constant In the U.S. but declined In Indiana (see Section 4, Table 
5-A7).] 

Blacks and Spanish-origin persons In 1980 represented 15.8 percent of 
the adult civilian labor force In the U.S. and 8.2 percent In Indiana. By 
1984, this representation h xl Increased to 16*9 percent In the U.S. but may 
have decreased in Indiana. These Minorities (especially Blacks) have 
tended to have much higher unemployment rates, and between 1980 and 1984 
the difference Increased (scsi Table 5-A3). Accordingly, In 1984 the U.S. 
unemployment rates were 13.9 percent for Blacks and 9.5 percent for Span- 
ish-origin persons, compared to 6.7 percent for Whites. 

Employment status Is even more crucial for teenagers Ife throuoh X2 
years q£ age. In that Minorities have such a high proportion of high-school 
dropouts and thus a high proportion of teenagers potentially In the labor 
force. In 1980, there were 8.1 million teenagers 16 through 19 In the U.S. 
civilian labor force and 0.21 million In Indiana's civilian labor force 
(see Table 5-A3). Of these teenagers respectively, 16.1 percent were U.S. 
Blacks and Spanish-origin persons, while 7.7 percent were Indiana Blacks or 
Spanish. By 1984, the number of teenagers In the labor force had declined 
2.5 percent In the U.S. and 2.3 percent In Indiana. However, the number of 
Black or Spanish teenagers In the labor force Increased during this same 
period 7.4 percent In the U.S. (and probably comparably In Indiana although 
Spanish data are not available for 1984). Consequently, Black and Spanish 
teenager representation among all teenagers Increas ed from 16.1 percent to 
17.8 percent In the U.S. In general. 

While the number and representation of Black and Spanish teenagers In 
the labor force were Increasing, unemployment numbers and rates were like- 
wise Increasing, especially among Blacks. While the overall U.S. teenager 
unemployment rate Increased from 14.4 percent to 18.9 percent, that of 
Blacks Increased from 27.7 percent to 42.7 percent. Likewise, while the 
overall Indiana teenager unemployment rate Increased from 17.1 percent to 
18.1 percent, among Blacks the Increase was from 31.0 percent to 40.3 
percent. 
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TABLE 5'M 



Since the second quarter of 
1 984 f U.S. c i V 11 i an emp 1 oyment 
(seasonally adjusted) has Increased 
approx 1 mate 1 y 3.3 percent wh 1 1 e 
unefipl oyment has remained constant 
or decl Ined si Ightly. By ethnic 
group f employment Increase has been 
approximately 11 percent for HIs- 
panlcSf 8 percent for Blacks and 3 
percent for Wh I tes . Meanwh lie, 
unemp 1 oyment rates have shown a 
decrease for all except, perhaps, 
Hispanlcs. Changes, however, for 
Hispanlcs are tentative because of 
new and Improved procedures for 
calculating 1 1 legal Immigration 
counts. 



During this same time period, 
employment has Increased for all 
major occupational groups, except 
ag-rl cultural ones. The greatest 
Increases have occurred for Protec- 
tive Services (12%), Managerial 
(7%), and Administrative Support 
(6%) occupations. It is noteworthy 
that occupational unemployment 
rates are much higher for Operators 
and Laborers (12.3%), Agricultural 
workers (12.4%), "Other" Service 
workers (9.6%), and Precision, 
Craft and Repair workers (9.5%), 
the very occupations within which 
B I acks and H 1 span 1 cs have been 
over represented* These occupations 
will cont 1 nue to exper 1 ence h 1 gh 
unemployment because of the chang- 
ing Industrial structure within the 
U.r., especially with increasing 
automation* and international com- 
petition* 
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EhPLOYMENT STATUS OF U,S, LABOR FORCE: 1984-86 

f<;EASONALLY ADJ:JSTED) 

1984 1985 1986. 

TOTAL Q2 Q2 Febr^ 

Labor Force (HNlions)-^ 115.3 116.9 116.6 

Total Employment 106.6 108.5 110.3 

Civilian Labor Force... 113.6 115.2 117.1 

Employment 105. 1 106.6 106.6 

Unemployment 6.5 6.4 6.5 

Unemp I oyment t 

All Civilian Workers... 7.48% 7.311 7.281 
BY ETHN IC GROU P. SE X. AGE ft 8Y OCCUPATIONAL GROUP^ 

r9H5 r?86 

CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE (HILL.); HARCH HARCH FEB. 

WHITE Laoor Force 96.3 100.0 101.2 

Employment 91.7 93.6 94.8 

Unemployment 6.6 6.2 6.4 

All. 16 to 19 Yrs. Old 7.1 7.1 6.9 

Employment 5.9 6.0 5.8 

Unemployment 1.2 1.1 1.1 

BJLscji Labor Force 11.6 12.3 12.5 

Employment 9.9 10.4 10.7 

Unemployment 2.0 1.9 1.9 

All. 16 to 19 Yrs Old .6 .9 .9 

Employment .4 .5 .6 

Unemployment .4 .4 .4 

Soanlsh-OrtQin Labor Force.. 7.1 7.4 7.9 

Employment 6.3 6.6 7.0 

Unemployment .6 .6 1.0 

OccuKit tonal Group 

Exec. Adm., Hgrl.. Employ.. 11.5 12.3 12.2 

Uneflipl oyment .3 .3 .4 

Profe«i3ional Employment 13.5 13.7 13.8 

Unenployment .3 .3 .3 

Technicians & Related Employ 3.2 3.2 3.4 

Unemployment .1 .1 .1 

Sales Occupations Employment 12.2 12.5 12.7 

Unemp 1 3yment .7 .7 .6 

Admin. Support Employment... 16.5 17.4 17.6 

Unemployment .9 .9 .9 

Protective Service Employ... 1.6 1.7 1.8 

Unemployment .1 .1 ,1 

Other Service Employment.... 12.3 12.6 12.9 

Unemp I oyment 1.4 1.3 1.4 

Prec, Craft, Repair Employ. 12.6 13.1 12.6 

Unemp I oyment 1.3 1.2 1.3 

Oper.i Fabric. Laborer Employ 16.4 16.3 16.7 

Unemployment 2.4 2.3 2.3 

Farm.ForestfFlshfng Employ. • 3.0 3. 1 2.7 

Unemployment .4 .4 .4 

UNEHPLOYHEN T RATES; 

1?RTTe workers 6,7% 6.3X 6,4X 

All. 16 to 19 Yrs. Old.... I6.9X 15.11 16.2X 

Black Workers ^. . 16.6% 15.2% 14.8% . 

AM. 16 to 19 Yrs. OldA.. 46.6% 42.0% 39. 1%^^ 

Spanish'-QriQin Workers 11.4% 10.2% 12.3% 

Occupational Groups 

Exec. •Aom.. Hgrl. Workers... • 3.0% 2.7% 2.8% 

Professional Workers U9% 2.0% 1.9% 

Techn. i Related Workers.... 2.6% 3.5% 3.9% 

Sales Workers 5.6% 5.5% 6.1% 

Admin. Support Workers 5.8% 4.8% 4.9% 

Protective Service Workers.. 6.6% 4.6% 5.8% 

Other Service Workers 9.9% 9.4% 9.6% 

Prec. .Craft. Repair Workers.. 9.1% 6.4% 9.5%^ 

Oper . .Fabr. .Laborers 12.8% 12.5% 12.3% 

Farm.Forest.Fishing Workers. 11.2% 10.7% 12.4% 

-^PnobtbCy uiUet4 Mion uvi4iot (tU imwrniU] U 

uCeuUUoft iMoettfiuu oi iUeitt iiaiiuUot tmU. 

-'OeettpitloRft inoap uptoifKiU iUUi uabeu ui a- 
twplmttt utu cue ftot AU4^uU4 UiutU. 

Hpt o{ ttton, >MU>|to>> P.C. 
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(4) Employment Status: Selected Indiana Counties / 

Unfortunately, current employment status statistics are not available 
for Indiana counties or even Indiana In general. However, according to the 
1980 census, 24 percent (614,000) of Indiana's 2.57 million civilian labor 
force i£ vears older was located In Just two of Indiana's 92 counties 
(I.e., Marlon and Lake Counties). Another 10 percent were In Allen and St. 
Joseph Counties (see Appendix 5-A6), for a total of more than one-third of 
Indlana^s labor force In Just four counties. Furthermore, these four 
counties contained 2& percent (163,600) of Indiana's 209,300 Black and 
Spanish workers. The total 22 selected counties contained two-thirds of 
Indiana's total labor force but 21 P ercent of non-White workers. 

The total labor-force unemployment rate In these 22 counties was 
comparable to that of Indiana In general (7.8%). However, the White unem- 
ployment rate In these counties was much lower (6.9%) than Indiana's gener- 
al rate for Whites, while that of non-Whites was comparable to the state 
rate for non-Whites (15.1%) but still well above the White rate. The 
unemployment rate for Men-Whites in the nonselected counties was lower 
(13.0%) than that In the selected counties (15.2%). However, a wide diver- 
sity existed across counties within each ethnic group. 

Among teenagers 16 through 19 vears old, one-third (71,800) of the 
214,000 who were In the civlMan labor force were located In Just four 
counties: Harion, Lake, Allen and St. Joseph (see Appendix 5-A7). These 
four counties contained 30 percent of the Indiana White teenage labor force 
but 75 percent of non-White teenage workers. 

Teenage unemployment was high (> 13.5%) for all but two selected 
counties: Tippecanoe and Hamilton. Again, a wide diversity existed across 
counties within each ethnic group. 

Between 1982 and March 1986, while Indiana's civilian labor force grew 
much less than the U.S.'s in general (3.7% vs. 5.5%), in the selected 
counties, the labor force grew even less (2.8%). In fact, in Indiana's 
second largest county (Lake), it actually shrank 12 percent (see Table 5- 
A5), giving the top four counties a net loss (-1%). Other counties with 
major losses were LaPorte (-15.5%), Vigo (-4.5%) and Porter (-2.9%), while 
naior increases occurred in Monroe (30.3%), Elkhart (24.0%), Hamilton 
(13.6%), Bartho!-new (9.3%), Miami (8.5%), Floyd (7.8%), Johnson (7.3%), 
Madison (8.9%), Delaware (5.8%), Clark (5.6%) and Allen (4.7%). 

During this time period, Indiana's unemployment rate decreased much 
more (from 11.9% to 7.4%) than the U.S.'s rate (from 9.7% to 7.5%), bring- 
ing Indiana In line with the U.S. In general. The rate in Indiana's 
selected counties, however, decreased slightly more and was somewhat lower 
In 1986 than the nonselected-county rate (7.2% vs. 7.8%). Although all 22 
counties experienced reductions In unemployment rates, rates in March 1986 
remained rather high In Lake (11.9%), Wayne (11.4%), Howard (10.6%) and 
Porter (9.9%). Thus, some counties were still experiencing economic diffi- 
culties, especially in northwest Indiana. 
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TABLE 5-A5 



CIVILIAN LABOR-FORCE STATUS FOR THE UNITED STATES, INDIANA 
AND SELECTED COUNTIES: 1982, 1985. AND MARCH 1986 
(estimates, not seasonally adjusted) 



CmLUMIAHOPFOKf 
1962 1985 March '86 



U.S. (Th) 



110,204.0 115,462.0 116,310.0 



Imilana 



2,599,000 2,735,00 0 2,696,400 



2,289,000 2,520,000 2,496,400 



Narlon Co. 
Lake> 
Allen 

St. Joseph 
Vanderburgh 

Had (son 
LaPorte 
Delaware 
Vigo 
Elkhart 

Grant 
Howard 
Clark 
Honroe 
Hayne 

Tippecanoe 
Floyd 
Porter 
HIaii 

BartholOMk 

Johnson 
Haiilton 

TOTALS 

Sel. 22 Co. 1,724,525 1,806,425 1,772,000 
Unsel. 70 Co 874,475 928,575 924,400 



395,800 
235,600 
143,500 
121,100 
80,900 

56,400 
58,600 
55,600 
51,200 
70,300 

36,100 
41,500 
42,580 
43,500 
34,900 

63,000 
28,900 
51,800 
15,075 
28,450 



411,400 
215,000 
151,400 
125,200 
85,600 

61,400 
50,500 
59,200 
50,100 
87,900 

37,500 
42,000 
45,200 
56,700 
38,800 

64,200 
31,400 
51,100 
16,025 
37,300 



406,000 
207,900 
150,300 
123,500 
83,300 

60,300 
49,500 
58,800 
48,900 
87,200 

36,900 
41,400 
44,900 

56,700 
35,300 

64,000 
31,150 
50,300 
16,350 
31,100 



39,500 42,600 42,400 
40.300 45,900 45,800 



EHPLOTHENT 



1982 



1985 Harch '86 



99,526.0 107,150.0 107,643.0 10,678.0 8,312.0 8,667.0 



355,500 
197,200 
126,600 
109,300 
72,600 

47,400 
42,000 
47,800 
45,600 
63,200 

31,500 
34,400 
36,800 
39,400 
29,800 

58,400 
25,350 
45,200 
12,975 
24,550 

35,900 
38,100 



383,900 
187,200 
141,900 
116,600 
79,200 

56,900 
45,800 
54,300 
45,800 
82,400 

34,300 
38,900 
41,500 
53,600 
34,900 

61,200 
29,200 
46,400 
14,775 
34,500 

40,300 
44,100 



381,700 
183,100 
141,700 
115,600 
78,100 

56,100 
45,100 
54,300 
44,800 
82,600 

33,900 
37,000 
41,500 
54,000 
31,300 

61,200 
29,200 
45,300 
15,050 
28,650 

40,100 
43,800 



,519,575 1,667,675 1,644,100 
769,425 852,325 852,300 



JIHEHPIOTHEHT 



1982 1985 Har.'86 



310,000 215,000 200,000 



40,300 
38,400 
16,900 
11,800 
8,300 

9,000 
6,600 
7,800 
5,600 
7,100 

4,600 
7,100 
5,700 
4,100 
5,100 

4,600 
3,550 
6,600 
2,100 
3,900 



27,500 
27,800 
9,500 
8,600 
6,400 

4,500 
4,700 
4,900 
4,300 
5,500 

3,200 
3,100 
3,700 
3,100 
3,900 

3,000 
2,200 
4,700 
1,250 
2,800 



24,300 
24,800 
8,600 
7,900 
5,200 

4,200 
4,400 
4,500 
4,100 
4,600 

3,0J0 
4,400 
3,400 
2,700 
4,000 

2,800 
1,950 
5,000 
1,300 
2,450 



3,600 2,300 2,300 
2,200 1,800 2,000 



204,950 138,750 127,900 
105,050 76,250 72,100 



UM FHPLOrHEHT RATE 
1982 1985 Har.'86 

9.7t 7.2t 7.51 



ll.9t 7.9t 7.4t 



10.2t 6.7t 
16.3t 12.9t 
11.3t 6.3t 
9.8t 6.9t 
I0.2t 7.5t 



I5.9t 
I3.6t 
14.0t 
ll.Ot 
lO.Ot 



7.3X 
9.2t 
8.2t 
8.5t 
6.3t 



I2.6t 8.6t 

I7.lt 7.3t 

I3.4t 8.2t 

9.4t 5.4t 

14.6t 10.lt 



7.4t 
12.3t 
12. 7t 
13.9t 
13.8t 

9.1t 
5.5t 



4.6t 
7.2t 
9.3t 
7.8t 
7.5t 

5.4t 
4.0t 



ll.9t 7.7t 
12.0t 8.2t 



6.0t, 
ll.9t' 
5.7t 
6.4t 
6.2t 

6.9t 

e.9t 

7.7t 
8.4t 
5.2t 

8.0t 
I0.6t 
7.6t 
4.7t 
ll.4t 

4.4t 
6.3t 
9.9t 
7.91 
7.8t 

5.5t 
4.3t 



7.2t 
7.8t 



Soiucc ; LiboR UfAtt IniomXion end StttUUect SmvUc, MUu Eip(oi(uiit ScctttUty UvULot it CoopcuUoR tiXk U.S. 
Bmuu oi LiboR Stcti4tU4, Kay 1916. 



HOTE ; 191! < l9tS Pete lu uiuut ivcugM Imndcdl. 
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B. Occupational Compart sons 
(1) General Situation 





mi 



Black and Hispanic workers, compared with White workers, are more 
concentrated In those occupations which have the highest unemployment 
rates: e.g. operator, fabricator and laborer occupations, "other" service 
occupations, and farm laborer occupations. These occupations also tend to 
be at the lower end of the pay scale. 

Although blacks have lade strides since 1970 in gaining access to higher-paying and higher- 
status Jobs, Mhites Mere still Mre than tvice as illcely as blacks to hold Jobs in professional 
or lanagerial occupations in 1980. Black participation in these [preferred] occupations mbs 
also concentrated in Jobs at the lower end of the professional pay scale.-^lp.4) 

A major reason for Minority UDdfiCrepresentatlon In higher- level 
occupations and syfinrepresentatlon In lower- level occupations Is their 
lower levels of educational attainment In general. According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, occupational level Is highly related to attained 
educational level (see Table 5-Bl). Adults In 1984 with less than a high- 
school graduation tend to be employed In seml-ski I led-labor (35%), service 
(21%) or skilled-labor (19%) occupations. However, adults with at least 
four years of college tend to be employed In professional (45%) or 
managerial (23%) ocrupatlons. 





TABLE 5-Bl 








PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED CIVILIANS 
25 TO SH YEARS OF AGE BY OCCUPATION AND 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED: MARCH 198^ 








Years of School Completed 


Occupation 


Total 


< 4 Yrs' 
H.S. 


4 Yrs. 


College ^ 


H.S. only 


1-3 Yrs. 


>4 Yrs.*^ 


Total Employed Civilians 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 

14.7 
11.4 


100.0% 

23.0^ 
45.4'' 


Professional Specialty 


12.9 
15.2 


4.2 
1.1 


8.7 
3.1 


Technicians & Related Support. 

Sales Occupations 

Admin. Support, Incl. Clerical. 


3.3 
11.1 
15.7 


.7 
6.7 
5.9 


2.7 
11.5 
21.9 


5.9 
13.8 
21.7 


3.9 
11.0 
7.5 




11.3 


20.8^ 


13.4 


9.5 


3.1 


Precision Prod, Craft & Repair 
Operator, Fabricator & Laborer 
Farm, Forestry & Fishery 


12.7 
15.3 
2.7 


19.0^ 
35.2'' 
6.3 


16.7 
19.1 
2.7 


12.2 
8.7 
2.1 


3.0 
1.9 
1.1 



iflmc; BttUM oj Lthon. SttU^ttM ll«i4 (USPL t4-3tt|, kiif. 31, |»J4. 




Another pottlbit rMton for HInorlty under representation in higher- 
level occup«tlont may be career disl I lutlonment resulting from the diffi- 
culty encountered by Hinorlties In advancing their careers to higher levels 
after entering an occupation. This may be especially true for Black man- 

Nwltt tMir NMi Md tMIr Inltiil tttrKtlvtntii to corporitt rKrulttri. nny bitek 
My tbty irt bleelid by m irriy of obitMlti. Som art lonoitandlnti luch as white 
imttim' llicaifort vltli not-vHlttii tba pntflltetlon to pick Mnafltri of ilillar backgrounds 
aid aitrliM prtjsdiea. Otbari aroM aort ractatly. lacludlag tM kinds of Jobi that biKks 
faaad tlaiNlm fannalid Into aa vail as tha aanaiii i nt layoffs that hava accoapanlid itrgtrs 
aid acvilsitlaM. 

tmmt, consaltaats say« aany ceipanlas hava doangradadi If not abandonidi afflraatlva- 
actlas pfa|paas 

Iha flaaaral caltvral and social separation of biMks and ahltas spills over to corporate 

Saee yaini biMks ... ven't social lie vlth whites after working with thee all day.... "My 
aaanar ls« aadi baslaass Is dana In a social setting rightly or wrongly.* 

•afardlaaa af thair aaelal skills, though, lany biKks fNl that white executive, often 
vlav thair abllltlas as sMpact, and as a rnult daiand higher standards. 

... 'lhare's a certain anunt af perceived risk In praaoting a biMk and so they want to 
laak It yaa laniBr and harder.... There's a certain relactance for people to stick their neck 
ait ftr llacfca.*^(p.») 

In DM, (H.S.1 Hispanic warkers were especially concentrated In the following occupatlonst 

I. Taehnlcil, sales, and adilnlstratlve sapport, where 2S.et of NIspanlcs In the civilian labor 
farce are evioyad, ea^irad to 3l.n of the total labor force. Over half of MIspanlcs 
(Nt) aipleyad In this eatafery are concentrated In adilnlstratlve support. Including cler- 
ical MTk. 

t. Iparatara, fabrlcstors, and labarars, wMre 2S.lt of MIspanlcs In the labor force are 
eapleyad, ea«irad to li.n of tha toUl labor force. Over half of NIspanlcs (SSt) alloyed 
In this eataiary are ncblna aparators, asseiblers, and Inspectors! one-fourth (27t) are 
haadlara, a^alpaant claanars, and helpers. 

I. Service accapatlaea, wbara MM of NIspanlcs In the labor force are eaployed, coipared to 
iS.St of tha tatal labar force. Excluding private household and protective sevlce occupa- 
tlees, ever faw-flftha of NIspanlcs (I3t) alloyed In this category are concentrated In 
Jabs such as coaks, dlihwihers, cleaning service workers, and food counter workers. 

NIspanlcs are aadarraprasaitad In tha aanagerlal and professional occupations, where only 

II. 11 af NIapanic workers are anployed, ceipared to I4.n of BiMk workers, and 24.n of Uhlte 
iarhara. Oi tha ether hand. NIspanlcs are overrapresented In the agriculture Industry, where 
S.n tf.JIspanlcs are e^loyed, coipircd to 2.71 of Black workers, and 3.St of Nhlte 

s.*'(pp.4-$) 



The occupations which have attracted Blacks and NIspanlcs are the ones 
Mhlch are being most negatively affected by the changing Industrial and 
business structure of the U.S. ar>d Indiana. Horeover, because a higher 
percentage of the Uhlte population than of Minorities Is approaching or 
entering the retirement years. 



^Ijum lattatato. *taf Nudlu. Md and Hei. leap Hack HaitKU Ott e< Tep Jehi* ui •mttkitiu OiiM 
SalaUeaa <a Atecleaate PuaaUau.* The mi ituU Jemat. Tkiu.. Jity II. im. p.ti. 
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... tht linorlty population probably hIII have to supply lore of the nation's [current and] 
future scientists, engineers, and other professionals. The country mIII face a severe.shortage 
of trained Mnpover in coiing years if linorities fall to get college-level educations.^(p.20) 

Another special concern Is the decreasing supply of qualified teach- 
ers, both White and HInority. 

The nation faces its greatest shortage of teadiers in the past 20 years. Public and 
private schools hIII need to replace half of the current teaching force by 1992.... 

The refori effort of recent years, although successful in weeding out soie incoipetent 
teachers, has not hit the core of the problei ~ the inadequate training and poor woriclng 
conditions that are hurting the classrooe and keeping lany top students froi pursuing teaching 
as a career.... 

The incentive for change is poNerful. As early as 1987, 171.000 new teachers hIII be 
needed by public and private schools as instructors retire and the children of baby-booiers pass 
through the systei. Only 142.000 teaching graduates mIII be available.... 

In all, colleges are expected to prepare 978.000 teaching graduates to Met a deiand for 
1.3 III I ion over the next six years.... 

The outlook is especially grii for linority recruitient. Black students constitute 16 
percent of public-school enrol lient, but tbe quibcr of black teachers is expected to drop to S 
percent of the wrk force by I990.*'lp. 52) 





U.S. BLACK TEACHERS 






X OF ALL Teachers 




1970 
12Z 


1986 
< SZ 


1990 
~~5Z~ 




For Indiana, while the percentage of Blacks in the first grade is 
expected to increase from 14.2 percent currently to 17.7 percent by the 
year 2000, the number of blacks studying at Indiana colleges and 
universities In 1984-85 to become teachers has declined about two-thirds 
from Its number 10 years ago to 200 now.^ 

The next crisis in Aaerican public education Hill be a shortage of linoiUty teachers who 
can inspire linority students in urban areas to perf on as veil as their peers In affluent 
suburbs.... 

... [ll]lnority students never hIII be able to perfon as veil as vhite students In the 
suburbs of the country unless parents get involved with their children's education. And as the 
linority student population grous in urban areas. ... there will be a need for lore linority 
teachers to be role Mdels for those students-*^ (p. t) 



-^tUout COKRCU oi URizi. HiiMUt* U tht Ubon Unktt: 1910-1915 . ||i4liiii{toii. P.C.: URizi. Pee. 
I9ts. (Sec AttcekMiit II. I 

-'Powttir QMUm. -a NiMiUtir tuU PaU.- BUcfc Uitu U HLtktK Edaettiw. Feb. 1$, 1916. Pot. I 
J. l«o.lil. P.M. 

-'Ueit SoCoRzao. 'TuekiRi it UwbU* U.S. Mcii I Mdtid Pcmmt. Key 26, 1916. pp. S2-S7. (iUk Pan 

CoUiM. MMy QOUtm. SUvc I. iivkiu ( Sauk PcteiuoRj 
■f.fU ORKovcMky. ■Tc4U HUcR FcM oi lUa Tueku FtUoiU.' OSA To<«» . Nay 13. 1916. p.t. 
rJ'Tmd*: HUokUt ludM U»k* cu IUmW, Jouui t Couitn. hi., Feb. 1$. 1916. p. M. 
-'■Pcetiac U BUek EteetUra CUti PmUi SaaiU Cni' Ustk Imu U HLtkzr. EducaUoa . Feb. t. 1916. 

9/ 

-'Ftttt HUcMR. 'EdaeaXoM Itpun Corccu cboat lack oi lUtk TuekcM.' Jmul i CouUn. [kuotUtti 
... Pm4 Mum], Ut., Maaefc 22. 1916. 

-'Um UeeetU. 'SknUtt oi MaoROy Tackew Tcucd a 'CkUU'.' Black Umu Lt Wtektu EdacaUoR . 
ApU( IS. 1916. Pot. 3 lRO.31. pp. 1-2. 1 crp 

^ '"I r 133 -^"^^ 



Many factors contribute to the erosion of the profession: Lom pay and prestige, inadequate 
preparation and the opening of other Job opportunities for woien. 

Until 20 years ago. teaching benefited froi a steady supply of the nation's brightest woMn 
and linorities. But as other career options opened, aany of these top college students took 
Jobs paying twice as wjch.... 

The quality of students seei(ing teaching careers has tmbled as well. Since !978i Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test scores of high-school seniors planning to Mjor in education have been at 
least 70 points below the national average. 

Alaost half of all education iajors have com froa high-school prograas such as general and 
vocational courses not intended to prepare students for college. To accotaodate thea» colleges 
of education have offered less challenging prograas.... 

To proaote qualityi 30 states require prospective teachers to pass coapetency tests for 
certification. Three states - Aricansasi Georgiai and Texas have atteapted to weed out 
Incoapetent teachers already on the payroll by testing thea as a requireaent for retaining 
certification! regardless of how aany years they have taught. 

In Aricansasi 10 percent of the teachers tested have failed. In Georgia. 12 percent of the 
initial SiOOO have failed subject-aatter tests. In Texas, the failure rate for both teachers 
and adainlstrators was Just under 4 percent.-' (pp.53-54) 

However f In Texas i although only 3.3 percent of teachers failed the 
competency testi major ethnic group differences were found. While Just 1.1 
percent of White teachers falledt the failure rate was 6 percent for His- 
panics and 1B.4 percent for Blacks. Those teachers who fall a retest will 
be f Ired. _ yThuSf the Minority teacher shortage will be appreciably exacer- 
bated.-"^^ 



(2) Occupational Comparisons by Ethnic Group 

The occupational composition within Indiana differs somewhat from that 
of the U.S. In general* as shown In Table 5-82. Indiana employment Is less 
concentrated fn managerial professional/technical « health* sales and ad- 
ministrative support occupations than Is U.S. employment. However* It Is 
more concentrated fn operator* fabricator and laborer occupations and In 
precision production* craftsmen and repair occupations. Horeover* Indiana 
Hlr\orlty workers are much less Involved In farming occupations. 

The proportions of ethnic group members In Indiana also vary widely 
with respect to the occupations In which they are employed (see Table 5- 
62). For example* In 19B0* 8.7 percent of all Whites were employed In an 
executive* administrative* or managerial occupation* compared with only 4.8 
percent of all Blacks. However* 23.1 percent of all Whites were employed 
In the operator* fabricator and laborer occupations* whereas 30.5 percent 
of all Blacks were so employed. It Is noteworthy that these latter occupa- 
tions are the ones most requiring retraining arKj upgrade training as mod- 
ernization and Increasing high-tech Industrialization occurs. 

It can readily be seen that the generally high-paid occupations* 
which require more education* have higher proportions of Whites and Asian 
Americans than Blacks* HIspanlcs* or Native Americans. 



WmU Houa. 'Urn S«y4 H.1X oi lU lutJktu Tut.' USA Toay, HL. May 9, p. 3A. 
^'Tueftu Qko^p to Sue or Tt4t/ MSA Todtn. TMtt4., Mcy 15, t9li, p.3A. 
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TABLE 5-B2 

EMPLOYED PERSONS IN THE U.S., NORTH CENTRAL U.S. 



AND IND. BY ETHNIC GROUPt 1980 



Occ#«ti«i If (CO 
C»lft< rtriMi irii 

I.S. 

I.e. 
II 



PirMNi II In 
Mtf Oftr 



Citcvtlvi, 



I.S. 



lOlU 

— r 

€r0# 



l.MM tll.l 



Mililitratlff. I.C. 






(MlMHrs 1 


U.S. 


Nit«r«l 


I.e. 




. IN. 




U.S. 


Oli^mliH.... 


. I.e. 




II. 


Htilth 


U.S. 


AsStSIMIlt 


I.e. 


1 Irtitatflt... 


II. 


Iffadttrs* 


U.S. 


llbrirlMS. 1 


i.e. 




II. 




U.S. 


lecHnolOflsts 


I.e. 


1 iKlMllClHIS.. 


II. 



Othtr 

lechfiolo^lsts 
I TechniclMS. 

Supirvliprs I 
Proprlitors. 
Sales 0CCV9... 

Slits 

CoModUlts I 

FlAKtCI 



U.S. 

I.e. 
II. 

U.S. 



ii.m.ssi ii.i 

MSI.I2I f.l 

lff.»l 8.1 

MSI.7I7 2A 

lU.III t.f 

11.152 I.I 

ll).7ll .1 

IS7.)5I .1 

11.191 .S 



OtMr Sales I 

OCC«P.*S lACl. 

CjsAters 

Idiii. SuPMrt 
Inclutfliif 
Clericil 

Households.... 



I.DS.DI 
4S).l4a 
)7.79S 

4.I7S.I)2 

i.zis.ni 

IH.7II 

911.119 
711.191 
7I.S)9 

MIS.4I2 
111.178 
39.917 

.SI8.78I 
)73.9|| 
3M7S 

3.871.979 
710.191 
17.571 

S.II0.II7 
1.3)3.181 
174.171 

U.S. li.ISI.398 
I.e.! 4.7S9.897 

> m. ' 3rs.?i8 

U.S.! 589.352 
I.C.I 117.873 
tl. 9.998 



U.S. I. 



II 

U.S. 
I.e. 

tl. 

U.S. 

I.e. 
II. 



1.7 
1.8 

I.I 

4.1 

4.7 
I.S 

t.l 

t.8 
.9 

7.1 
1.8 

1.7 

I.I 
I.S 
1.4 

3.1 
3.0 
M 

S.3 
5.7 
5.3 

17.) 
11.7 
IS.9 

.1 
.1 
.1 



VNIIf 

T" 

84.877.)7S I88.8t 
7).774.739 188.8 
7.194.4)1 188.8 



Protective U.S.' I.47S.JI) l.J 

Service I.e. 3)4.907 1.3 

II. ! 79.713 I.) 

Other Service... U.S.'l8.Sl4.758 10.8 

I. e., 7. 941.151 11.5 

II. 717.774 11.3 



Fin Opcritors U.S. 1.798.178 

I liAigcrs I.e. 118.571 

II. : 41.571 

Flrt Uorkers U.S. 1.3)4.17) 

i OeliteH I.e. 373.419 

II. , 7).4IS 

PrecUiOA U.S.!I?.594.I7S 



Crirts I PeMir I.C. 
OCCUPltlOAS.... IN. 



Operitors. 
fibrlcitors. I 
LMorers 



U.S. 
N.C. 
II. 

HiMlers. £qv|p. U.S. 
CleKiers. Nell- N.e. 
?rs I liborers. II. 

1/ 



3.717.471 
379.8S0 

17.85? <l 
5.04S.4!8 
559.651 

4.384.94) 
I.IS7.48) 

Il7.ir 



t.) 
7.5 
1.8 

1.4 
1.3 
1.0 

17.9 
17.1 
13.9 

18.) 
19.8 

?3.) 

4.S 
4.5 

5.8 



1.711 It.K 
.498 18.8 1 
.373 8.7/ 



9.331.714 

7.377. 
191 

1.971. 157 7.3 
461.7)1 7.8 
39.987 1.8 



lotlli^ 



T 
Crodp 



8im 



Groop 



13.111.988 I88.8t 9.))4.848 188.11 1.989.717 |88.8t 



7.747.8)8 188.8 
171.8)7 188.8 



S77.4U 
138.184 
I8.7H 

1.461.771 1.8 
478.819 1.8 
35.471 I.I 

4.171.918 4.9 
I.III.9S7 1.8 
99.311 4.5 

789.984 

779.3SI 
16.364 



.9 
1.8 
.6 



l.608.7)S 7.1 

4)1.341 1.9 

37.591 1.7 

t.439.381 1.7 

3S9.SN 1.5 

)I.SI7 1.4 

7.978.678 3.5 

735.948 3.7 

M.069 7.8 

4.136.379 5.5 

1.754.790 5.4 

116.118 5.4 

14.511.418 17.3 

3.84I.I8I II.S 

341.141 15.6 

317.477 .4 

88.777 .4 

7.697 .4 



1.753.799 1.5 
791.911 1.3 
71.164 1.7 

8.199.707 9.8S 

7.599.010 II. 0 

735.661 10.7^ 

1.755.577 1.5 
136.618 7.7 
41.474 1.9 

1.031.470 i.7 
317.037 1.3 
77.869 1.8 

11.749.714 I3.4^ 

3.076.177 13.8 

314.548 14.3 / 

I4.35I.85S 17. I^ 

4.437.719 19.0 

587.731 73. 1 > 

3.448.747 4.1 

I.0II.77I 4.4 

104.906 4.6 



797.786 5.9>l 

178.9)8 5.7 

8.)8) 4.9^ 

179.SSS I.) 

31.41) I.I 

7.8S8 1.7 

71.748 .S 

18.747 .8 

898 .5 

707.116 I.S 

39.679 1.6 

7.319 I.) 



1.771.897 188.8 
147.561 188.8 




19I.SSS 188.8 
11.187 108.8 



55). 714 
9).776 
7.363 

17I.SIS 
3S.t47 
7.7)S 

714.747 
3S.337 
7.3SI 

101.468 
14.338 
H) 

150.101 
74.74) 
1.437 

518.11) 
76.611 
5.968 

7.789.936 
417.491 
79.177 



4.1 ' 
4.7,' 
4.J ! 

t.) ' 
1.1 

l.)i 



467.437 S.7 

99.397 S.I 

7.141 4.8 

17.871 .) 

14.777 .8 

1.876 .7 

17.698 .7 

4.781 .7 

178 .1 

1)1.661 1.4 

7S.III 1.4 

1.947 t.) 

474. 7SS 
71.168 
I.II4 

1)7.998 
76.119 
1.889 



Aslw 8 Pac.lsl 
t 

iNibtr Cr«» 

1.169.878 188.61 
161.871 188.8 
9.S77 188.8 



I.I 114.844 

I.I - 77.137 
1.4 ' 1.198 



.7 
.1 , 
.1 

l.t 
I.I 
.8 

3.7 
3.S 

3.5 : 

11.8 1.635.861 
18.1 354.974 
17.8 71.706 



57.598 
10.517 
819 

89.764 

19.319 
1.731 

37S.966 
6).99S 
5. Ill 



4.1 
4.) 
4.7 

I.I 
t.l 
t.) 

1.7; 
1.7 i 
1.8 

.l' 

.1 

.1 

1.0 ; 
1.1 

.6 i 

3.S 
3.1 
3.5 

17.5 . 
76.6 

n.8 



8S.9S) 


4.) 


176.69) 


18.1 


7.IS8 


).8 


I4il9l 


9.8 


111 


C.I 


Til 


T.8 


11.898 


.1 


97.811 


S.S 


I.JII 


.7 


U.6H 


8.8 


•0 


.1 


618 


8.S 


7.777 


.1 


48.787 


7.9 


747 


.4 


I3.IS7 


7.) 


21 


y 


lie 

fl9 


I.I 


18.87) 


.s 


56.456 


).S 


1.787 




17.311 


I.I 


II 


.i 




7.6 


38.871 


1.9 


ll.)l) 


1.9 


).8S4 


7.8 ; 


18.819 


S.4 


774 


1.5 1 




9.1 


18.797 


.5 1 


71.961 


I.I 


1.683 


.S { 


4.1)7 


7.S 


114 


1.8 1 


179 


1.9 


77.441 


I.I 1 


ll.)82 


).9 


7.797 


1.7 1 


9.769 


S.) 


Ml 


1.8 ' 


711 


7.S 


1S.7S4 


.8 ! 


77.816 


I.I 


1.117 


.1 t 


1.974 


I.I 


11 


*> \ 


74 


.8 


16.471 


.9 i 


32.871 


1.9 


1.47) 


.7 . 


2.S27 


1.4 


3) 


.3 i 


96 


1.8 


79.3H 


;:!! 


61.164 


4.8 


I.Stl 




5.731 


).l 


39? 


3.S 


334 


).5 



775.5S9 
7I.S6S 
1.181 



13.8 

13. S 
14.4 



776.686 


7.8 


741.717 


7.1 


71.684 


l.t 


73.801 


1.1 


77.057 


1.7 


688 


.4 


7.093 


1.7 


7.871 


1.4 


7 


.0 


771.SII 


I.I 


171.304 


1.9 


71.166 


I.I 


47.941 


1.9 


36.437 


7.7 ' 


1.911 


1.8 


3.099 


1.8 


7.64S 


1.9 


III 


I.S 



7.315.851 
367.141 
31.988 



17.4V 
17.)) 
18.1/ 



1.736.17) 16.8, 
316.778 I/.9' 
76.351 19.7 



793.844 
77.^)6 
1.476 



14.7 
14.7 
17.9 



785.968 16.9 

7).l)l 17.7 

917 9.5 

6.996 .S 

522 .] 

18 .2 

I2.ia .7 

661 .4 

4) .4 

242.087 14.3 

2I.84S 14.8 

1.501 IS.7 



43.096 


.) 


7S.155 


.3 


1.774 


.) ' 


7.754 


.S 


1.911 


.1 


651 


.0 


161 


.1 i 


)I8 


.7 


97 


.1 


39 


.8 


19 


.7 ; 


19 


.2 


307.763 


7.7 


13S.748 


1.5 


177.074 


4.4 ; 


77.ISI 


I.I 


It. 387 


.5 


8.451 


.4 


7.856 


I.S j 


17) 


.3 


548 


.3 


371 


.3 


68 


.5 


96 


.9 



1.344.HI 
191.749 
15.302 

3.507.466 75. 7< 
613.199 
57.475 

931.196 1.9 671.411 7.7 

141.177 6.) 109.77S l.t 

17.958 7.S 16.646 7.4 ' 



!:!) 

8.9/ 

75.7\i 
77.3) 
38.$/ 



6)4.947 8.9 

I4S.653 6.7 

17.744 6.6, 

;.49l.556 71.7. 

48).073 77.7 

4S.844 36.5, 



14.7 
11.8 
17.6 



787.091 
7).7I4 
I.47S 

137.586 37.8 

63.046 47.7 

4.641 4).l 

174.759 6.8 

71.408 tt.8 

1.594 14 



4 I 



141.748 6.4 

ll.)8S 4.1 

557 S.6 

7)9.981 14.7 

24.007 14.8 

1.4)7 IS.8 

S7.)74 ).l 

4.767 2.4 

2SS 7 J 



^^UUmIU 14 til NmHUu. Nitivi AMiiui Ul 4I0M Ut U uliUvcIf 4N(( uiftiu U IHUu 
Utiuiti 14 ri(i(.Mi(u*8liel4.|iCivi AMuuM*A4Ui/rie.UliM(M*lM«Sptii4* •m lUtwkM ciuAititi' 
l.t.. !ptu46 nita wkt u iti iiniHii UfMifv(4 14 ay •< tkt i^iumiUmU aiei4. 
^WCt: 1918 I.S. CU4t4 UmU. 
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Ethnic-group differences In occupational composition exist within each 
of the 22 selected high-Minor I ty counties In Indiana, although differences 
also exist across counties. Within these selected counties, compared with 
the 70 unselected counties, workers were more heavily Involved In manage- 
rial, professional/technical , health and service occupations but much less 
Involved In precision production, craft and repair occupations or In opera- 
tor, fabricator and laborer occupations (see Tables 5-B3 and 5-B4), 



TABLE 5-B3 

ETHNIC-GROUP REPRESENTATION IN MANAGERIAL, 
PROFESSIONAL/TECHNICAL & HEALTH OCCUPATIONS FOR 
INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES: 1980 



NINORITY 



TOTAL 


HHITE 


Total 


Black 


Hngrl^ 


Tech^ Health^ 


NngrI Tech Health 


NngrI Tech. Healt.^i 


NngrI Tech. Health 










V 


















Indiana 




3.5t 




8.7t 3.5t 


2.9t 


4.9t 


2.6t 


111* 


4.8t 


\.n 


13. 


Narlon Co. 


10.2 


4.3 


4.1 


11.2 


4.7 


4.3 


5.5 


2.3 


3.1 


5.5 


1.7 


2.8 


Lake 


6.6 


3.1 


2.9 


7.5 


3.6 


2.8 


3.8 


1.6 


3.3 


4.0 


t c 

1.3 


Z.9 


Allen 


10. 5 


4.6 


3.6 


11. 0 


4.7 


3.7 


5.1 


2.9 


2.9 


5.2 


1.5 


2.5 


St JoS0Dh 


10. 1 


4.0 


3.1 


10.5 


4.0 


3.2 


5.9 


3.0 


2.1 


5.1 


2.0 


2.4 


Vanderburg 


8.8 


3.3 


3.8 


9.1 


3.4 


3.9 


3.8 


1.2 


2.7 


3.9 


I.I 


2.3 


Nad 1 son 


6.7 


3.1 


2.7 


6.8 


3.0 


2.7 


5.8 


3.9 


2.5 


5.9 


3.5 


1.7 


LaPorte 


7.7 


3.3 


2.6 


8.0 


3.4 


2.7 


3.5 


2.8 


1.8 


3.7 


2.7 


.9 


Oelavare 


7.7 


2.8 


3.4 


7.9 


2.9 


3.3 


5.5 


1.8 


4.3 


4.9 


1.7 


3.9 


Vigo 


8.4 


3.3 


3.1 


14.2 


5.3 


6.1 


4.7 


2.6 


5.1 


4.8 


1.2 


3.6 


Elkhart 


10.2 


2.9 


2.1 


10.5 


2.9 


2.1 


4.1 


3.0 


.4 


4.6 


1.5 


.5 


Grant 


6.7 


2.0 


3.1 


6.9 


2.0 


3.1 


3.2 


1.2 


3.4 


3.2 


1.4 


1.3 


HoMard 


7.1 


4.1 


2.6 


7.3 


4.1 


2.6 


4.5 


5.1 


2.6 


3.2 


3.0 


2.1 


Clark 


8.6 


3.0 


3.1 


8.7 


3.1 


2.9 


5.4 


1.6 


6.5 


5.5 


.8 


5.4 


Nonroe 


9.1 


5.1 


2.4 


9.2 


5.0 


2.5 


6.8 


8.1 


1.2 


6.8 


4.0 


.7 


Hayne 


9.2 


2.6 


2.4 


9.4 


2.7 


2.4 


5.6 


2.2 


1.7 


5.5 


1.6 


I.I 


Tippecanoe 


8.5 


7.7 


3.5 


8.6 


7.2 


3.5 


6.7 


22.9 


1.6 


9.8 


5.4 


1.4 


Floyd 


9.0 


3.3 


2.7 


9.3 


3.3 


2.7 


3.6 


2.0 


4.2 


2.5 


.8 


4.0 


Porter 


7.4 


4.0 


3.0 


7.5 


4.0 


2.9 


2.7 


5.8 


11.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Niaii 


6.9 


2.4 


2.0 


7.0 


2.5 


1.8 


2.9 


1.6 


6.6 


4.3 




3.8 


Bartholoiew 


10.7 


5.9 


2.7 


10.8 


5.7 


2.7 


5.6 


14.0 


3.2 


5.4 


10.2 


4.8 


Johnson 


10.8 


4.2 


2.7 


10.8 


4.2 


2.6 


8.3 


1.4 


10.2 


3.1 




18.6 


Haiilton 


15.4 


4.2 


3.9 


15.5 


4.1 


4.0 


9.0 


10.2 


1.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


TOTAL 


























Sel 22 Go's. 


9.1 


3.9 


3.3 


9.5 


4.0 


3.3 


4.9 


2.5 


3.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Unsel.70 Co. 


7.2 


2.6 


2.3 


7.2 


2.6 


2.3 


5.5 


3.3 


3.1 


NA 


NA 


NA 



r'.Euctttivc, Adaini^t^aUvc, and NanaflCiiUt Occupatioa^. 

I'MotttUt Scicacc, EngiRccURfl, TecliRotofliU and TccIirIcUr INoR-HcatthI OccupatioR^. 
^Heattk PiaiRo^iRg, A^u^^aciU t TmtacRt, aRd TccIirIcUr OccupatioR^. 

Sottitcc : 1910 U.S. CcR^u^ RcpoJit^. 
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TABLE 



ETHNIC-GROUP REPRESENTATION IN SERVICE, 
PRECISION & REPAIR, AND OPERATOR & LABORER OCCUPATIONS 
FOR INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES: 1980 



Indiana 




TOTAL 




HHITE 




Total 


HI 


NORITY 


Black 




Serv.^ 
13.0t 


Prcsn^ 
I3.9t 


Oprtr^ 
23. 7t 


Serv. Prcsn Oprtr 
V 

12.3t 14.3t 23.lt 


Serv. Prcsn Oprtr 
21.6t 8.9t30.5t 


Serv. Prcsn Oprtr 
22.6t 8.6t 30.51 


Nariofl Co. 


13.5 


10.8 


18.4 


11.1 


11.5 


17.1 


24.2 


7.6 


24.5 


24.7 


7.5 


24.9 


Lake 


13.5 


17.0 


26.0 


12.2 


19.0 


22.5 


17.4 


10.6 


37.0 


IB.I 

1 II. 1 


10 3 


36 1 


Allen 


13.1 


12.8 


19.0 


12.1 


13.1 


17.9 


24.3 


8.2 


31.2 


25.2 


7.9 


32.0 


St. Joseph 


13.9 


12.7 


19.8 


12.9 


13.1 


18.9 


25.1 


8.1 


29.7 


24.4 


8.0 


29.9 


Vanderburg 


14.8 


13.5 


22.0 


13.9 


13.8 


21.5 


29.5 


9.7 


29.5 


30.4 


9.7 


29.0 


Nadison 


13.8 


15.3 


28.3 


13.3 


15.6 


27.8 


21.3 


10.0 


37.2 


21.7 


10.1 


39.1 


LaPorte 


13.0 


14.8 


26.3 


12.3 


15.3 


25.2 


21.3 


9.3 


40 6 


22 1 


7 7 




Delaware 


14.8 


11.7 


22.2 


14.1 


12.1 


21.8 


26.3 


4.3 


29.1 


28.5 


4.3 


30.3 


Vigo 


15.3 


12.2 


20.7 


14.9 


12.4 


20.2 


22.0 


7.7 


30.0 


21.6 


8.5 


34.2 


Elkhart 


10.6 


14.3 


27.2 


in 1 

lU. J 




&D.D 


lb. 4 




43. 3 


n 1 
1 /. r 


19 A 
12.0 


il c 
41.3 


Grant 


IS.I 


13.3 


28.5 


14.9 


13.6 


27.4 


17.1 


8.8 


46.1 


16.9 


8.7 


48.0 


Hovard 


12.9 


15.3 


27.7 


12.8 


15.5 


27.1 


15.8 


11.8 


38.4 


15.1 


11.4 


43.3 


Clark 


12.2 


14.2 


24.0 


11.7 


14.0 




10 A 


7.7 


Z7.6 


17.6 


8.0 


28.8 


Monroe 


15.6 


9.5 


13.9 


15.4 


9.7 


14.1 


20.9 


3.3 


9.5 


24.9 


2.5 


11.8 


Nayne 


14.0 


12.3 


24.5 


13.9 


12.4 


24.3 


17.2 


11.5 


29.3 


18.5 


10.7 


29.4 


Tippecanoe 


16.2 


10.3 


14.6 


16.1 


10.5 


14.8 


18.6 


5.1 


10.7 


22.1 


8.1 


15.0 


Floyd 


12.3 


14.4 


23.3 


11.6 


14.6 


23.3 


30.1 


10.2 


25.0 


31.3 


11.4 


23.5 


Porter 


11.8 


19.9 


20.2 


11.8 


19.9 


20.1 


16.0 


18.0 


22.7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Niaii 


12.9 


14.2 


31.1 


12.7 


14.2 


31.0 


23.4 


15.2 


33.6 


14.1 


15.8 


45.7 


BartholoMv 


12.0 


13.5 


22.« 


12.1 


13.6 


22.3 


7.4 


II. 0 


37.6 


8.1 


11.5 


40.3 


Johnson 


11.4 


14.1 


20.4 


11.3 


14.2 


20.5 


23.3 


10.8 


12.7 


16.1 




19.9 


Haiiiton 


10.3 


11.6 


14.8 


10.2 


11.7 


14.8 


26.9 


3.1 


21.6 


NA 


NA 


NA 


TOTAL 

Sei 22 Co's. 
Unset. 70 Co. 


13.4 
12.1 


13.3 
15.2 


21.6 
27.9 


12.5 
12.0 


13.8 
15.3 


20.5 
27.8 


21.7 
19.7 


8.8 
10.8 


30.4 
34.6 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 



•^iPKintt HmtkoU, pJioUctivc, ni itkiK ScJivicc OctdpctioM. 
^mSA* I9t0 U.S. Ctnm HpokU. 
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(3) Changing Occupational Structure In Indiana 



It is also important to observe changes over time In occupational 
structure. As shown in Table 5-B5, Indiana's occupational structure chang- 
ed between the recession of 1982 and recovery in 1984. Contrary to a 
general employment Increase , employment in clerical, operative, managerial, 
non-farm labor and service occupations decreased. Moreover, contrary to a 
general dec 1 i ne in unemployment rates, rates increased within sales and 
professional /techno logical occupations. It can also be observed in Table 
5-B5 that higher unemployment rates are typically associated with the 
occupations that require less formal educational training. 



TABLE 5-B5 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF INDIANA'S EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
BY OCCUPATION: 1982 & 198*» ANNUAL REPORT 

(NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS) 





Civiliar 1 






Unemployment 




Labor 


Force 


Employment 


Number 


Rate 


OCCUPATION 


1982 


1984 


1982 


1984 


1982 


1984 


1982 


1984 


Total 


2564 


2601 


2284 


2400 


280 


201 


10.9% 


7.7% 


Exec. & Mngri 


228 


209 


219 


203 


9 


6 


3.7 


2.8 


Prof. & Tech.^ 


316 


336 


309 


328 


7 


8 


2.1 


2.4^ 


Sales 


149 


308 


141 


289 


8 


19 


5.7 


6.2 


Clerical 


418 


347 


387 


331 


t 


17 


7.4 


4.8 


Craft/Kindred 


347 


349 


312 


320 


35 


29 


10.0 


8.3 


Operat i ves 
(Exc. Transp.) 


382 


334 


294 


299 


87 


36 


22.9 


10.7^ 


Transportat i on 


1 18 


118 


100 


106 


18 


12 


15.4 


9.8 


Non-Farm Laborers 


^ 154 


139 


117 


117 


36 


22 ' 


23.6 


15.6^ 


Serv i ce 


387 


371 


344 


331 


43 


40 


11.0 


10.7^ 


Farm, Forestry 


66 


84 


60 


76 


6 


7 


9.3 


8.6 



MUmpoIU, in. 
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C. Industry Employment Compar I sons 

(I) The Changing Industrial Labor Force 

Through the remainder of this century, robotics Is expected to exert 
an increasing effect upon the industrial workplace In the U.S., according 
to a recent panel study report by the University of Hichigan and the 
Society of Manufacturing Engineers.^ 

/^•Throughout Industry, the overall dispiaceient rate of workers by robots is forecast to reach 
4.3t by 1995. In swe industries as lany as 20t of the current Nork force My be displaced by 
robots, but vlthin this group of affected workers. Just 5-6t Mill actually be diseiployed. 

•Nearly 90t of displaced workers Mill reiain with their current employers through lateral trans- 
■ fer, retraining, or proMtlon. Along the reialnder, half Mill take early retlreient and half 
Mill be teninated. [HoNever,]... 

r •According to forecast estlMtes, tOt of those diseiployed by technological change Mill find new 
Jobs In 2 Mnths or less, 37t Nithin 6 lonths, and 73t vlthln a year. Soie 7t (or about 1,000 
people per year through 1990) Mill be unable to find alternative eiployient due to lack of 
larketabie skills. 

•Occupations Mst affected by robot Installations are expected to include production painters 
\ (20t dispiaceient), Nelders and flaiecutters (201), lachlnlsts and lachlnery operators (131), 
m and asseibly Norkers (tOt). Line supervisory personnel are projected to decline by 3t. [(p.lO)] 

^ •The U.S. lanufacture of robots is expected to create a total of lore than 44,500 Jobs by 1995. 

r^lMUflsiM flgtywtipn of production \x forecast ts. create & Q£S^ for £ K££ hlohlv trained labor 
forc£i entry level Jobs Mth no training or experience necessary' will becoie increasingly 
rare.[(p.lO)] ... The relatively standardized, routine occupations requiring little forial 
training or skHJi are exactly the Jobs that will find the lost robots filling thei. Workers 
Brevlously eerfoaiM thes_e tasks Mill be left with two basic options: either to take even lore 
■Indless (and loxer-payinol Jobs that are not econoiically feasible to autoiate. or to love up 
to higher-skill positions. Thus, as has been true in every technological revolution, the need 
for lore education for wrkers is paraiount .... 

Hhere Mill these better-trained workers cow froi? There are currently three uin sources: young 
len and mien nevly entering the labor force, present workers already possessing the requisite 
skills, and retrained workers. In 1985, nearly three of every five persons handling robots will 
be a retrained worker...; only one- quarter of these will be graduates of a robotics prograi; the 
reiaining I7t will coie froi other sources. Over tiie, however, the role of retrained workers 
will diiinlsh, as present workers approach retlreient and lore institutions establish robotics 
curricula. By 1995, only one-third of robotics personnel will be retrained workers, while half 
Mill be graduates of institutional prograis.'^(pp. 77,79-80; underline added) 

A shorter life cycle for Job skills is occurring due to rapid advance 
and application of technology. This requires the need for new workers to 
be educated for a wider span of changing options, and necessitates current 
workers to be retrained or upgraded throughout their working careers. 





•^PoMtd N. SiUii < Petw HvitttK. h. luiutkUl tobotv. Fwttit tt< UuH (Sceond EdUion MM Study) 
PciKbORR, MI: Soeittif oi Muu^ietiuai EifliiiccM. 1915. 
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These changes are having and will continue to have a major Impact upon 
the status of the Black and Hfspanic workforces In particular. This is the 
case because of Blacks' and HIspanlcs' (1) fiver representation In those 
occupations being most negatively affected by automation and robotics, (2) 
lower education and acqulred-ski 1 1 levels, and (3) financial inability to 
obtain the necessary education or skills training to get and stay in step 
with the changing technological workplace. Accordingly, it Is critical for 
workers ^o have a fundamental 1 v sound educational baset upon which neces- 
sary training or retraining can build . Time and cost to keep a workforce 
current will be of ever growing importance to employers. 

According to a recent report from the Office of Technology Assessment, 
Blacks and "displaced homemakers" (i.e., homemakers forced Into the labor 
force because of divorce, widowhood, disability or long-term spousal unem- 
ployment) have been most adversely affected by the decline and technologi- 
cal changes In domestic manufacturing.-*—' Manufacturing now accounts for 
only 20 percent of U.S. Jobs, but almost half of the layoffs between 1979 
and 1984 have occurred there, particularly among skilled and semi-skilled 
blue-collar workers. . During this period, 11.5 million "displaced" workers 
lost their Jobs because of automation, plant shutdowns and rising Imports. 
Only 60 percent found new Jobs during this period ~ and only 42 percent of 
Blacks who had held their previous Jobs for at least three years. 

The disappearing, well-paid factory-floor Jobs of the past are being 
supplanted by automation, and their labor-force share Is being transferred 
to lower-paying service Jobs. Between 1970 and 1984v 94 percent of the 
23.3 million new nonagri cultural workers were in service-producing sectors 
and only 1 percent in manufacturing. Even since the beginning of the 
current business expansion in December 1982, almost all the 10 million new 
jobs have been In the service-prcducing sector.-^ Even In May 1986, of 
150,000 new Jobs, service industries accounted for 100,000 -3. while manu- 
facturing lost 40,000 jobs (115,000 during the previous year).-' Since the 
post-recession peak in August 1984, approximately 300,000 factory jobs have 
been lost. 

'For displaced workers Mho are often unable to Mve Into the lore desirable Jobs in service 
sectors without substantial education or retraining, loving to the service sector will lean loss 
of Incoie and status".-^ (pp. 1,11) 

However, American Industries will continue to need a highly-skilled 
work force. This will require Job training programs "^to reach many more 
displaced workers^ and emphasize training, particularly skills training, 
more strongly'*'^(p. 1 ) It therefore appears that Jobs being created pro- 
vide income and benefits which are qsm more related to the extent and 
relevance of workers^ acquired education than was the case in the past- 



*Ut Hatti, 'UaLfiLiit PJiofUM Key Not Utp itoHktu kUpt, Study Say^.' Ai^ocittcd ?mu Mtut, 
^ Feb. 6» 1916. 

KcRRCtfi B. mu, 'Study HtU 60t oi 11 NUtion Mo loU Job^ Got N€« Q%u.' ^htM^M HMi^ Fu. 
^ Feb. 7, im, pp. Ml. 

UKl T. UU, 'OU Patch, Btuc-Cottcii Ma HnUk.' MlsMf Mor. Jurc 9, 1916, p. 4E. 
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(2) Industry Employment: Ethnic-Group Comparisons 

The Industrial employment of Indiana's workforce differed substant- 
ially from that of the overall U.S. workforce In 1980 (see Table 5-Cl), 
Indiana's workforce was more heavily Involved In durable-goods manufactur- 
ing (24%) than was the U.S. workforce In general (MX), In contrast, 
Indiana's workforce was less heavily Involved In service (25% vs. 29% In 
U.S. In general, especially business services). In public administration. 
In non-durable-goods manufacturing. In f Inance/lnsurance/real estate, and 
In construction. Special geographical differences also existed for Minor- 
ity groups. Although no overall Indlana-U.S. difference existed for agri- 
culture, forestry and fishing, Indiana Minorities were much less Involved 
In agricultural Industries than were U.S. Minorities In general (0.2% vs. 
2.6%). This difference was especially marked for HIspanlcs (1% vs. 7%). 

Because of Indiana's past concentration of nonagr I cultural labor In 
heavy Industries, the changing Industrial employment composition Is espec- 
ially critical as Indiana proceeds through reorientation. Ethnic-group 
workers differ not only In terms of occupations but also In terms of 
Industry of employment. For example In 1980, while 3.1 percent of all 
Whites worked In Agricultural Industries, only .7 percent of HIspanlcs and 
.1 percent Blacks worked there. Conversely, Blacks were more highly repre- 
sented than Whites In manufacturing (especially durable goods), services 
and public administration. HIspanlcs were more highly represented than 
Whites and Blacks in manufacturing but less In services. 
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TABLE 5-Cl 

INDUSTRY OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY ETHNIC GROUP 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA: 1980 




lockJitry of 
EflOiovtd Ptrioni 


Geo. 

U.S. 

IN 


Total 




Nuittr 


I 

Group 




t 

Group 


yptnl Employid 
PtrsoAi 16 vfS. 
and Over 


97,639,355 100.01 
2,366,263 100.0 


64,027,375 lOO.Ot 
2,194,431 100.0 


Aor icui turi. 


11 ^ 


h,7IJ, vw7 


J .u 




i ft 
JtU 


Foriitrv k rithtrvi 


in 


69.136 

V79 I^U 


2.9 


68 716 


il. 1 


HInlna 




1.028.178 


\ 1 
I.I 


7ml .711 


1 1 




IN 

In 


11.596 


.5 


11.321 


.5 


Construction 


U.S. 




5.9 


S.I OS. 836 


6 1 
y . 1 




IN 


Il9i249 


5.0 


1 14.618 


S 7 


HmuFactur t na 




21.914.754 


22 4 

life . n 


l8.7flS.aS1 

10. fV9.U9J 


99 1 


(Totah 


IN 

In 


731.800 


30.9 


672.069 


10 6 


Non"Durabii 


U.S. 


8.435.543 


8.6 


7,063,668 


8.4 


Goods 


IN 


171.978 


7.3 


162,069 


7.4 


Durable Goods 


U.S. 


13. 479.211 


13.8 


11.641.385 


13.9 

U*7 




IN 


559.822 


23.7 


510.000 

ill V f UU¥ 


23.2 

Lw . 1* 


Transportation 




4.273.961 


4.4 


3.586.858 

y . vww * Www 


4.3 




IN 
in 


91.744 


3.9 


84.677 


3.9 

il ■ 7 


Communications 


U.S. 


t. 440.868 


K5 


1.240.742 


1.5 
1 * ^ 




IN 


29.145 


1.2 


26.745 




Utilities 


U.S. 


1.372.626 


1.4 


1.176.104 


1.4 




IN 


33.656 


1.4 


31.419 


1 i 

1 


Wholesale Trade 


U S. 


4,217,232 


4.3 


J . rTvl WWI 


4 5 


Retail Trade 


IN 


93,926 


4.0 


90,474 


4.1 


U.S. 


15,716,694 


16.1 


13,992,046 


16.7 




IN 


366,604 


16.3 




16.7 

ly* r 


Fl nance t Insur.. 


U.J* 


5,696,059 


6.0 


5,231,499 


6.2 


& Real Estats 


IN 


119,261 


5.0 


1 I2.1S7 

1 I& . iV 1 


V* 1 


ServtCfls fTotAl) 


u s 

U.J. 


27,976,330 


28.7 


23,466,048 


28.0 




IN 
1 n 


597,004 


25.2 


543,003 


24.7 


Business Serv« 


u.s 


2,724,596 


2.8 


2,359,624 


2.8 




IN 


39,606 


1.7 


36,503 


1.7 


HoSDttal Sirv. 




4,424.547 


4.5 


3,433.983 


4.1 




IN 


97,800 


4.1 


83,869 


3.6 


Other Health 


U.S. 

U* V. 


2,825,916 


2.9 


2,436,647 


2.9 


Services 


IN 


68,162 


2.9 


62,579 


2.9 


Educational 


U.S. 


8,377.213 


6.6 


7,169,995 


6.5 


Services 


IN 


201,640 


6.5 


185,664 


6.5 


Social .Religious 


U.S. 


2,115,878 


2.2 


1.754,294 


2.1 


h Hefloersnlo Ser. 


:n 


49,448 


2.1 


44,237 


2,0 


Public Adslnls- 


U.S. 


5,147,466 


S.3 


4,203.301' 


5.0 


tratton 




62.868 


3.S 


72.082 


3.3 



Total^ 

r~ 

Group 



Black 



Hlnorlt v, 



Nuttar 



13.611.980 100.01 
171.832 100.0 



79.267 
277 

633.762 
4.611 

3.209.701 
59.731 

1 ,371.6/4 
9.909 

1.637.626 
49.622 

687.103 
7.097 

200.126 
2.400 

196.522 
2.239 

421.231 
3.452 
1.724.648 
19.704 
666.560 
7.094 

4.490.282 
54.001 
364.972 
3.103 
990.564 
13.931 
389.271 
$.563 
1.207.216 
15.776 
361.564 
5.211 



944.165 6.9 
10.806 6.3 



il 



Uiiniii u lU Il«i-liliac4. 



Nuiwber Gro up 

9i334.048 lOO.Ot 
147.506 100.0 



I. 



Hlspenlc 



V 



356.613 2.6 
420 .2 



.6 

.2 

4.7 

2.7 

23.6 
34.8 
10. 1 
5.8 
13.5 
29.0 

5.0 
4.1 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 

3.1 
2.0 
12.7 
ll.S 
4.9 
4.1 

33.0 
31.4 
2.7 
1.8 
T,3 
6.1 
2,9 
3.2 
6.9 
9.2 
2.7 
3.0 



161,065 1.7 
^14 .1 



42,029 
228 

403,992 
3,653 

2,163.603 
50,416 
940,224 
8.304 

1,223.379 
42,112 

525.564 
6,419 

151.676 
2,176 

150.043 
2.018 

259,997 
I 2.893 
; I, 035,629 
! 16.068 

449,353 
6,327 

1 

0.286. 096 
I 46,942 
I 250.763 
: 2,801 
I 753.842 
■ 12.416 
279,703 
4,634 
' 912.067 
13.145 
280.147 
4,724 



.5 
.2 

4.3 
2.6 

23.2 
34.2 
10.1 
5.6 

13.1 ; 
28.5^1 

5.6 
4.4 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 
1.4 

2.8 

2.0 
11.1 
10.9 

4.6 

4.3 

35.2 
31.84 

2.7 

1.9 

6.1 

8.44 

3.0 

3.1 

9.8 

8.9 

3.0 

3.2 



702,501 T.5 
9,950 6.7^ 



1 Native Amer* 


Asian & Pae.lil. 


I r 

1 ^^-^ Group 


Nujter jroup 



Numbar Group 



1,989,717 100.01 ; 507,614 100.01 j 1,689.070 iQO.Ot 

11.102 100.0 3.652 100.0 | 9.572 100.0 

- — — • I 

139,849 7.0 17.839 3.5 ' 37,789 2.2 

81 .7 41 1.1 : 76 ,8 



20.779 

0 

131.907 
416 



1.0 11.133 2.2 I 
.0 , 30 .6 



6.6 
3.7 



42.592 
230 



6.4 
6.3 



583.359 29.3 

5.438 49.0 

245,059 
620 

336.300 
4,616 



12.3 
5.6 
17.0 
43.4 



97,913 19.3 
1,179 32.3 
35,354 

221 
62,559 

958 



7.0 
6.1 
12.3 
26.2 



74,255 3.7 
397 3.6 
22.211 1.1 



I 20,792 
193 



22,706 
105 

79,707 
224 
267.678 
1,309 
80,934 
316 



1.1 
.9 

4.0 
2.0 
14.5 
11.6 
4.1 
2.8 



4.1 
5.3 
6,056 1.2 
56 1.5 
8,633 1.7 
65 1.8 



14,273 
136 

65,382 
563 

17,129 
121 



461,756 23.2 : 146,392 

1,747 15.7 883 

46.989 2.4 13,312 

37 .8 67 

70.065 3.5 22,624 

435 3.9 167 

34,841 1.6 13,817 

136 1.2 88 

111,191 5.6 46,308 

568 5.! 197 

37,390 1.9 !3,6S0 

186 1.7 133 



2.8 
3.7 
12,9 
16.0 
3.4 
3.3 

26.9 
24.2 
2.6 
1.8 
4.5 
4.6 
2.7 
2.4 
9.1 
5.4 
2.7 
2.8 



64,576 4.3 
429 3.9 



:9,278 11.7 
135 3.7 



4.716 
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The situation Is especially critical for the more populated Indiana 
countieSi not only because of their previous dependence upon heavy- Industry 
employment, but also because of their large concentration of less-educated 
Minority workers. As shown In Tables 5-C2 and 5-C3, Indiana's Minorities 
In the selected counties were much "K>re Involved In general In durable- 
goods manufacturing, services and public administration than were Whites 
but were less involved In trade, construction and non-durable-goods manu- 
facturing. However, In a few counties Minorities were also more involved 
In non-durable-goods manufacturing (LaPorte, Elkhart, Vanderburgh, Grant 



TABLE 5-C2 

ETHNIC-GROUP REPRESENTATION IN CONSTRUCTION AND NON-DURABLE 
AND DURABLE GOODS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN INDIANA 
AND SELECTED COUNTIES: 1980 
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and Bartholomew) and less Involved In services (Bartholomew and Hamilton). 
Durable-goods manufacturing differences were especially marked In Barthol- 
omew , Howard and Lake Count I es . M I nor I ty I n vo I vement was especl a 1 1 y heavy 
In the service Industry In Monroe and Tippecanoe Counties because of educa- 
tional se' 'Ices. 



TABLE 5-C3 

ETHNIC-GROUP REPRESENTATIVE IN TRADE^^^ 
AND SERVICE INDUSTRIES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
IN INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES: 1980 
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(3) Indiana's Changing Industrial Labor Force; 1979 to Feb. 1986 



As shown In Table 5-C4» Indiana's industrial employment composition 
has changed substantially since 1979. Although the number of manufacturing 
tJrms has Increased significantly (especially In durable goods), employment 
in manufacturing firms has significantly decreased. This is especially 
critical for Minorities who. as earlier reported, have been much more 
heavily Involved In manufacturing than are Whites. 

In contrast, for service Industries, both the jumber of firms and 
employment have increased significantly . It should be kept In mind, how- 
ever, that both worker earnings and state revenue tend to be lower for 
service Industries than for manufacturing Industries. Minorities are also 
more heavily Involved In services than are Whites. 

For construction Industries, both the number of firms and employment 
are lower than In 1979 but have Increased since the 1982 recession, hining 
employment has declined, as has the number of governaent firms . The number 
of transportation, comunication and utilities firms and, since the 1982 
recession, employment has Increased . Finally, since the recession, the 
number of trade firms and employment has Increased. 

These chang es will continue to have adverse implications upon Indi- 
ana's Min ority labor force and economic well-being, at least until Minori- 
ties^ educational l evels and basic learning skills Improve, and thus affprt- 
their communities and the State as well. 



TABLE 5-C4 

DISTRIBUTION OF FIRMS AND EMPLOYMENT* BY INDUSTRY WITHIN INDIANA: 

1979, 1982, 1984, Feb. 1986 
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ATTACHMENT I 

EQUALITY AND EXCELLENCE i 
THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF BLACK AMERICANS* 



SInct th« rtctnt Mivt of reports on fducatlonal "excellence" has engulfed the 
country, numerous reform proposals have been prof erred and, \n some cases, initiated In 
•tates and school districts nationwide. Tfiese Include changes (n curriculum 
raqulrementt. "standards," and policies for selecting and conv>ensatlng teachers. 
HoMtver, the reports and the ensuing Initiatives have largely Ignored issues of 
aAicatlenal equality, and analyses of the needs of various pupil populations or the 
effects on them of new policies have •Men notable largely by their absence. 

This paper attempts to fill part of this void by presenting a brief assessment of 
the current eckicatlonal status of black Americans and a discussion of recent policy 
trends as they affect black students. Among the many trends that emerge from this 
— ilysis, the following are most strlklngt 

S9r5f^ ic Trends 

*The structure of black families has changed significantly over the past decade. 
Female h eaded households Increased from 28 percent to 41 percent of a1 I black 
famines between 1970 and 1962. This is partly the result of dramatically 
Increased divorce rates and partly due to Increases In the numbers of never- 
married mothers. 

•itost black children do not live In two-parent households. In 1982, 49 percent 
lived with one parent, and 8 percent lived with neither parent. 

•in 1962, nearly half (47.6 percent) of all black children aged 18 and under lived 
In households below the poverty line. This compares to only 17 percent of white 
chlH" — 



Ijieome and Employment 

•The proportion of blacks living In households below the poverty line remained 
constant at 34 percent be t we en 1970 and 1961, but Increased In absolute nuntwrs 
from 6 ml 1 1 Ion to 9 ml 1 1 Ion persons. 

•Real median Income for black families decreased by 8.3 percent from 1971 to 1981, 
and the ratio of black to white median family Income declined steadily after 1975 
to SS percent, the level It had been In I960. Although black married couple 
families registered Income gains, they constituted a smaller proportion of black 
households In 1961 than In 1971. 

•UQsmployment rates for black men and women In virtually all age categories have 
Increased fairly steadily since 1965. In 1962-83, about 1 out of every 5 blacks 
In the labor market were unemployed, with much higher rates for teenagers and 
young adults. 
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* Unemployment rates and labor force participation rates are strongly correlated with 
educational attainment for both blacks and whites. However for blacks » marked 
differences In employabl I Ity occur only for those with a college degree. 

*A I though blacks have made strides since 1970 In gaining access to higher-paying and 
higher-status Jobs* whites were still more than twice as likely as blacks to hold 
Jobs In professional or managerial occupations In 1980. Black participation In 
these occupations was also concentrated In Jobs at the lower end of the 
professional pay scale. 

^In terms of tabor force participation and occupational upward mobilityy greater 
strides were made by black women than black men. The same is true for higher 
education degree attalnmenty where the number and proportion of degrees has 
declined for black men but Increased substantially for black women. 

Ed ucational Attainment 

^Although high school graduation rates have Improved dramatically for black students 
over the past two decades » college attendance and completion rates have declined 
for blacks since 1975. 

^Blacks are seriously under represented among graduate and professional school 

students* and black participation rates In postgraduate education have declined 
since the early 1970s. 

^Blacks lose ground relative to non-blacks at each stage of the educational 

pipeline. In 19729 for example* blacks represented 12.7 percent of all IB year 
olds* 10.5 percent of all 1972 high school graduates* 8.7 percent of all college 
freshmen* and four years later* 6.5 percent of all B.A. recipients. By 1979* 
blacks represented only about 4 percent of all professional and doctoral degree 
recipients. 

Higher Education 

^At the undergraduate level* 42 percent of black college students were enrolled In 
2-year colleges In 19B0. Persistence rates for 2-year college students are much 
lower than they are for students attending 4-year colleges* particularly for 
black students. 

^Financial aid has a great affect on college retention rates* particularly for black 
students* who are nearly twice as likely to stay in 4-year colleges with aid than 
without. The Importance of financial aid for black students is apparent* 
considering that In 1981* 48 percent of black college-bound seniors came from 
families with Incomes under $12*000* as compared to only 10 percent of their 
white counterparts. 

^On the brighter side* over the past decade* blacKs have become more similar to 
whites (and women more similar to men) In the fields of study In which they 
received higher education degrees. Increasing proportions of blacks and women 
are represented In disciplines like business and management and In math- and 
science-related fields. However* black degrees are still concentrated In 
education* humanities* and the social sciences where salaries are lowest and 
unemployment rates highest. 
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•Although predominantly black colleges enrolled only 27 percent of black college 
students In 1980 (as compared to more than 50 percent prior to 1970) and 
accounted for only 34 percent of all black undergraduate degrees in 1980-81, they 
granted more than 40 percent of all black degrees In agriculture, computer 
sciences, biology, math, physical sciences, and social sciences. 

•in our increasingly technological society, choice of fields Is an Important 

dimension of equality. With respect to math- and science-related degrees, blacks 
lose "field" ground Just as they lose attainment ground at several points In the 
educational pipeline. At the B. A. level , the percent choosing quantitative 
fields Is 60 percent of the national average; at the H. A. level, 40 percent; and 
at the Ph.D. level, 33 percent. These choices are affected by two factors: 
parental education and early educational preparation and achievement. 

Heroentary and Secondary Education 

•The educational performance of black students In elementary and secondary schools, 
as measured by standardized achievement test scores, rose In many areas over the 
decade of the 1970s, but It remained lower than that of non-blacks by 1980. 

•The strongest gains In mathematics and reading test scores were registered by young 
black students, particularly those from urban, disadvantaged communities and from 
the southeastern states. 

•However, gains In mathematics and science were far less substantial than for 

reading, and black 17-year olds showed stable or declining scores on achievement 
measures In reading, mathematics, and science. 

•Black students of all ages performed better In the area of mathematical knowledge 
(factual recall) than In the area of mathematical skills (performing computations 
and manipulations), and least well In the area of mathemav cal applications (the 
ability to solve problems and use mathematical reasoning). 

•Disappointing trends In performance for older students, both black and white, and 
on higher order cognitive tasks In reading, writing, mathematics, and science 
reflect disturbing changes In educational methods over the last decade. Between 
1972 and 1980, use of teaching methods that might encourage the development of 

i higher order thinking abilities—project or laboratory work, writing tasks, and 
student-centered discussion—declined In public high schools. 

Curriculum Equality 

A number of Indicators suggest that black students, on average, receive 
educational programs and offerings that differ In kind and content from those of 
white students. These differences In the substance of education have grave 
Implications for educational achievement and later education and career options. 
For example: 

• Blacks are disproportionately more likely to be enrolled In special education 
programs and less likely to be enrolled In programs for the gifted and 
talented than are whites. However, these proportions vary widely across 
school districts, suggesting that administrative policies and practices 
affect placement as much as do student characteristics. 
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^At the high school level t blacks are under represented in academic programs and 
are overrepresented In vocational education programs where they receive less 
educational preparation In areas like English* mathematics* and science* and 
they lose ground In terms of educational achievement. 

•Furthermore* black students In vocational education programs ere enrolled 
earlier and more extensively In programs training special y for low-status 
occupations than are white students. Typically* these assignments are made 
by school personnel rather than by election of students or their parents. 

•Among college-bound seniors In 1981* most blacks had taken fewer years of 
coursework In mathematics* physical sciences* and social studies than their 
white counterparts. Even where years of coursework are similar* the content 
of courses varies for black and white students. For example* black seniors 
In 1980 were as likely as whites to have taken at least three years of math* 
but they were much less likely to have taken algebra* geometry, 
trigonometry* or calculus. Thus* their years of coursework must have been 
concentrated In areas like general math or business math. 

•students In low-Income and predominantly minority schools have less access to 
microcomputers and to teachers trained In the uses of computers. 
Furthermore* students In predominantly minority schools or classrooms are 
much more likely to use computers for dril l-and-practlce rather than 
programming or concept development than students In other schools. 

Overall* the evidence suggests that black students are exposed to less 
challenging educational program offerings which are less likely to enhance the 
development of higher order cognitive skills and abilities than are white students. 

POLICY TRENDS 

Several recent policy trends have particularly Important Implications for 
black students^ schooling experiences. This paper examines trends In three areasi 
funding for education; graduation and other requirements for students; and 
teaching force changes. 

Financing Education 

Since 1975* state* local* and federal funding for public elementary and 
secondary education has been made more tenuous by several factors: (I) the property 
tax revolt of the late 1970s* which impaired the ability of many states and school 
districts to raise revenues; (2) economic recession; and (3) federal aid cuts under 
the Reagan Administration. Although some states and school districts are beginning 
to regain a firmer footing* a full recovery In the education sector is by no means 
complete. 

In particulars the reductions In federal aid for compensatory education at the 
elementary and secondary levels* and in student financial assistance for higher 
education* have negatively affected educational opportunities for black students. 
Meanwhile* apparently growing support for the '•privatization'' of education (through 
tuition tax credits or vouchers) may disproportionately benefit already advantaged 
students while leaving public education support still tenuous. 
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student Requlramenta 



Standards for students have changed through the institution of mfnfmum 
competency testing by many states and localities, and are changing further with 
newly Increased course requirements for graduation In many places. While It is 
difficult to oppose "standards," the effects of these policies must be carefully 
considered. 

Minimum competency tests may Improve educational quality by Increasing 
attention to the so-called "basics" of education. There is some evidence, however, 
that the skills represented on minimum competency tests are not "enabling" skills 
that lead to higher order thinking abl 1 It les, and that Instructional programs built 
around competency tests emphasize rote learning at the expense of higher order 
cognitive ski list use test-oriented activities like lectures and multiple-choice 
worksheets and test rather than performance-oriented activities like discussions, 
writing, and projects Involving problem-solving; and de-emphasIze nontested 
subjects like science, social studies, and the arts. Furthermore, students who are 
denied promotion as a result of these programs make less progress In educational 
achievement than similar students who are not retained in grade. 

The potential benefits and detriments of minimum competency tests and similar 
approaches to educational Improvement must be carefully weighed in the context of 
what they actually measure and what types of teaching they In fact encourage. 

Increased requirements for graduation—the so-called "new basics"— also hold 
promise for improving the content of eductlonal programs and for reducing existing 
differences in students' schooling experiences. However, uniform educational 
requirements, if administered without flexibility and sensitivity, may exacerbate 
dropout rates, raising standards for some while excluding others from school 
altogether. Equally important is the fact that there is not now a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers to teach the new basics (particularly advanced math 
and science courses), and teacher supply looks still more grim for the foreseeable 
future. Inequalities in available teacher resources will also affect the quality 
of minority students' educational programs, whether or not they are conducted under 
the rubric of the new basics. 

Teaching Force Trends 

Emerging teacher shortages have led to projections that by 1988 only 70 to 80 
percent of the demand for new teachers will be satisfied. Furthermore, new 
entrants to the profession are less academically able than was the case in the past 
when education benefited from a captive labor force of academically talented women 
and minorities who were barred from other professional occupations. Now these 
students are choosing other more lucrative professions. Low salaries and low 
occupational prestige are major reasons for the inability of teaching to recruit 
new entrants. Unprofessional working conditions further contribute to high current 
levels of teacher dissatisfaction and attrition. 

The result for students where qualified teachers are not available is that 
courses are taught by teachers inadequately prepared in the subject area, class 
sizes are Increased, course content Is "watered down," or the courses are simply 
not offered. 
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Two popular policy responses to th^ Problem of attracting and retaining 
qualified teachers are teacher competently testing of preservlce teacher candidates 
and merit pay for Inservice teachers- 1 993, 30 states had mandated competency 
tests for teacher certification and 12 ^cidltlonal states were considering such a 
move. Despite the fact that research h^s found no consistent relationship between 
scores on such tests and later teaching} performance, the tests are viewed as a 
means for preventing Incompetent teachtf^^ from entering the profession. The tests 
are disproportionately eliminating ml noMty candidates from teaching; failure rates 
for blacks and other minorities are 2 10 times higher than those of white 
applicants In the states using the te$t^« 

Whether these outcomes are the r<^$^lt of Inferior educational opportunities 
available to minority teaching candld^t^d or to cultural bias in the t3^ts 
themselves, the differential pass rat^i area source of social concern. Critics 
argue that If the tests do not predict Actual ability to teach, they are 
exacerbating teacher shortages and ei tin^ne^tlng minority teachers frohi the 
profession at great expense to minority Children and to the society at large, 
without commensurate gain In educational qufttlty* Even If the tests do In some way 
sort out less qualified teacher candldd^^^r they do not address the overall problem 
of Improving the attractiveness of te^c^\t\gto Increase the pool of academically 
talented recruits. 

Merit pay for Inservice teachers also falls to address the roots of the 
teaching force problem. Even if the fa^l^res of past merit pay plans are overcome, 
they will do little to enhance recrultrn^nt or retention unless major riianges In 
teachers' salaries and working condft)o^9 ^re made. Minority children are most at 
risk from the effects of these teaching force trends, for they attend school In 
those areas of the country and school dtJtrlcts where salaries and working 
conditions for teachers are least conduct tve to the att ? '^nd retention of 
high quality teachers. 

ICONCLUSIOWS 



Black students have made great strides ^ince I960 In pursuing ind profiting from 
enhanced educational opportunities. LeveU <3f Educational attainment have Improved, and 
disparities In fields of study and later c^fte0^ options hcve begun > narrow. Some 
erosion In these gains has occurred since however, aid rurr^ iC policy trends 

threaten to reverse the movement toward eqtjd^fty* 

**Excel lence" for black students will i^o^ b^cofne a reality unless and until they 
receive enriched curricular opportunities 1o 0\emr\tBry and secondary schools, 
sufficient financial assistance to pursue hlQh^r education opportunities, and 
Instruction from well-qualified teachers, Att^fnrnerit of these goals means that the 
excellence agenda for black i>tudents cannot l^hore the adequate and equal financing of 
public education, the appropriateness of cou^5^d and achievement measures which are 
Intended to enforce higher standards, or the policies which will ultimately determine 
who will teach in our schools. 

Of paramount l-ro'-tance Is the content ^ut^^tang e of education received by black 
students. Althouc nances and broad pro^r^ supports cannot be Ignored, In the final 
analysis It is the interaction that goes ot\ between students and teachers In Individual 
schools and classrooms that defines educattoA^I quality and equality. Subtle and not- 
so-subtle differences In curriculum track* <^ course content, and In teaching methods. 
In the qualifications and commitment of school personnel, In the opportunities for 
Innovation and enrichment at the school site* Vjltfmately determine which students will 
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receive a true education and which will merely be trained to assume a permanent role In 
the nation's underclasses. 

These are not Issues which are currently at the forefront of the nation's 
attention. Educators and policymakers who are concerned about eouallty, as well as 
fundamental excellence* must put them there. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

mspanic Americans are the nation's youngest and fastest-growing major 
population group. Their youth and relatively low levels of education pose especially 
intractable problems, suggesting that hard-core Hispanic jnemployment and poverty 
will endure into the future. 

The 1980 Census estimated the Hispanic population in the United States at 14,6 
mi 1 1 ion, or 6.4% of the total U.S. population. The Hispanic community had a birth 
rate in 1980 of 106.5 births per 1,000 women aged 18-44, compared to the White rate 
of 68.5 and the Black rate of 84.0. This high fertility rate, which is well above 
"replacement" level, guarantees larger cohorts of children for years to come. These 
high birth rates, which stem partly from a higher proportion of Hispanic women of 
child-bearing age, reflect the low median age of Hispanics, which is 23.2 years as 
coinpared to 31.7 years for Whites, and 24.9 years for Blacks. 

Hispanics are projected to account for at least 8% of the labor force by 1995. 
Thp Hispanic community is an increasing pool of potentially productive workers. 

'ever, the progress of Hispanics in the labor market is hindered by their low 
laveU of education, employment, and earnings. Hispanics dre the least-educated and 
.he lowest-paid of all groups in the labor market. Hispanic workers are "distressed" 
workers — a phrase coined by Professor Daniel Saks of Vanderbilt University to 
identify lerge segmeijit;s in the labor force who do poorly in the labor market despite 
good economic times.-^ As "distressed" workers, Hispanics are extremely vulnerable 
to shiftj in the economy and to restrictive federal policies in education and 
employment and training. 
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1 1 . LABOR MARKET STATUS 



A. Education 

Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveal thai Hispanlcs are the least- 
educated major population group In the country, and that the general Hispanic 
population has lower educational attainment than Hispanlcs ir) the civilian labor 
force: ... Hispanlcs appear to be more undereducated when compared to Blacks and 
Whitest as shown In the following data from the March 1981 Current Population 
Survey: 



... A disproportionately high percentage of Hispanic youth leave high school 
without a diploma. Data from a 1979 Census Bureau study showed that 35% of 
HIspanics 18-21 years old had dropped out of high school as compared with 25% of 
Blacks and 15% of Whites. In 1983, only 50.3% of Hispanic 18-19 year olds had 
graduated from high school as compared to 75.6% of Whites and 59.1% of Blacks... 

Education is the single most Important human capital characteristic in terms of 
Its direct correlation on future earnings. A study using data from the 1976 Survey 
of Income and Education and the 1970 census found that Hispanlcs have lower returns 
to education than Whites. For example. White men earned 6.1% more for each 
additional grade of school completed, whereas Mexican men earned 5.4% higher wages 
per school grade completed, Puerto Rican men earned 3.6%, Cuban men earned 3.5%, and 
Black men earned 4.9%.-^... 

B. Labor Force Participation 

... Hispanic men have higher labor force participation rates than White or 
Black men. Some economists believe that the higher overall labor force 
participation rate reflects the fact that the current Hispanic male population in 
the United States Is, on average, younger than the non-Hispanic male population (In 
1983, 49.7% of the adult Hispanic men were between the ages of 20 and 34 as compared 
to :^.1% for all adult men) and young adult men traditionally have higher labor 
force participation rates than older men.-'^ Hispanic women, like all women, nave 
lower labor force participation rates than men... Hispanic women still have 
somewhat lower labor force participation rates than other women. 

C. Occupational Distribution 

In 1984, Hispanic workers were especially concentrated in the following 
occupations: 

1. Technical, sales, and administrative support, where 25.8% of Hispanlcs in the 
civilian labor force are employed, compared to 30.9% of the total labor force. 
Over half of HIspanics (60%) employed in this category are concentrated in 
administrative support. Including clerical work. 



MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED, 1981 
(Persons 25 years old and over) 



White Males 
White Females 
Black Males 
Black Females 



12,6 years 
12.5 years 
12.1 years 
12.1 years 



Hispanic Hales 
Hispanic Females 



11.0 years 
10.5 years 
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2. Operators, fabricators* and laborers, where 25.0% of HIsponlcs In the 
labor force 8*"^ employed, comparcfd to 1 6. OX of the total labor force. Over hal 
of HIspanlcs (^*i7/; ^rmployed in this category are machine operators, assemblers, 
and Inspectors? one-fourth (27%) are handlers, equipment cleaners, and helpers. 

3. Service occupat 'or s. where 17.6% of Hi span I cs In the labor force are 
employed, compare^d to 13.5% of the total labor force. Excluding private household 
and protective service occupations, over four-fifths of Hlspanlcs (83%) employed 
(n this category fjre concentrated In Jobs such as cook^., dishwashers, cleaning 
service workers, and food counter workers..,. 

Hispanlcs are underrepresented In the managerial and professional occupations, 
where only 11.8% of Hispanic workers are employed, compared to 14.0% of Black 
workers, and 24.0% of White workers. On the other hand, Hlspanlcs are over- 
represented in the agriculture Industry, where 5.7% of Hlspanlcs are employed, 
compared to 2.7% of Black workers, and 3.5% of White workers. 

D. Earnings 

The occupational concentration of Hlspanlcs is within those jobs which require 
a low level of skills and are low paid.... 

Hispanic men and women earn the lowest wages In the labor market.... 

Professor Cordelia Relmers In her study, "A Comparative Analysis of the Wages 
of Hlspanlcs, Blacks, and non-Hispanic Whites," found that the avecage wages offered 
to minority men are at least 15% below those offered to White men.-^ The Relmers 
study, based on data from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education and the 1970 
Census, yielded the following findings: 

1. The lower level of education of Hlspanlcs was the single most important 
reason for the lower wages they received compared to non-Hispanic Whites. 

2. Controlling for sex, age, race, education, and other observable 
characteristics, lower wages among Hispanic groups were attributed, in part, 
to employment discrimination. Puerto RIcan and Central and South American 
men were found to experience the most employment discrimination... 

Education was found to be the major source of differences In wage 
offerings.-' . . . 

The Retmers study also found that differences In language fluency, time In the 
United States, work experience, race, age, armed forces experience, health and 
government employment are also sources of wage differentials. But, after all these 
factors are taken Into consideration, a wage gap still remains, which can be 
attributed to discrimination.-^... 

E. Unemployment 

Hlspanlcs face severe, continuing unemployment and underemployment. During 
both good and bad economic times, unemployment among Hispanics is usually 60% higher 
than that of White Americans.... 
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MI. CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY RECOHHENDATIONS 



An analysis of the labor market data clearly shows that Hispanic workers 
occupy the bottom rungs of the labor market. Although they have a higher labor force 
participation and lower unemployment rate than Blacks, HIspanlcs are the least- 
educated and earn the lowest wages of any major population group In the country. 
However, HIspanlcs are a youthful subpopu 1 at I on group with a vast productivity 
potential. HIspanlcs are projected to account for at least 8% of the labor force by 
1995. Though national demographics will favor lower unemployment over the next 12 
years as prime-age workers make up a larger share f the work force, the particular 
demographic trends of the Hispanic community Indlc.ite the opposite, since Its high 
birth rates and lower median age mean that HIspanlcs will be entering the workforce 
at a high rate. 

One long-range effect of this demographic trend Is that the taxable salaries of 
Hispanic workers will be increasingly vital to the fiscal viability of many domestic 
programs, especially Social Security, which relies on withholding allowances of 
current workers for the support of current retirees. It is not unrealistic to 
envision an aged White population being supported by an Increasingly non-White 
workforce. Therefore, changes In public policy, which recognize these demographic 
realities, are necessary In order to bring about greater parity In the labor market 
for minority subpopu 1 at I on groups such as the Hispanic community.... 

Hard-core structural unemployment primarily affects disadvantaged minorities and 
Individuals who lack the education necessary to meet the needs of a changing 
economy. . . 

Hispanic workers are disproportionately vulnerable to shifts In the economy and 
to r est r I ct I ve f edera 1 po 1 1 c I es In educat I on and emp 1 oyment and t ra I n I ng . The 
growing Hispanic population will make up an Increasing segment of the future labor 
force. Therefore, to enable HIspanlcs and other minority groups to make their full 
contribution in the future — and to assure a trained workforce which can meet the 
future needs of the U.S. economy — human Investment partnerships must develop 
between the public, private, and nonprofit sectors. The Hispanic community Is a 
human resource, whose reservoirs must be tapped In order to maximize Its workforce 
participation and productivity potential. The Investment should be made now in order 
to reap societal benefits and protect the nation's economic security tomorrow. 
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ATTACHMENT III 

ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION: 
THE EXPERIENCE OF BLACKS, 
HISPANICS r^B 
LOW SOCIO-ECONOMIC S'' JUS WHITES^ 

(HIGHLIGHTS AND SUMHhRY OF REPORT) 
HIGHLIGHTS 

College Attendance Patterns 

The decision to attend coilege continues to be Influenced by a student's 
socioeconomic circumstances. 

^Slightly more than half of the students who never attended college are In the 
study's lowest [Social Economic Status] SES quartlle. 

^Almost half of low-SES whites among 1980 seniors never attended college. 

>A significant proportion of black 1980 seniors (31 percent} applied to college 
but were not attending two years later. The overall figure for all 1980 
seniors was 23 percent. 

>0vera11t 40 percent of 1980 seniors enrolled In college and were still In 
attendance two years later. 

— The overwhelming majority of these students (65 percent) were In the 
highest SES quart lie. 

— The least represented groups for college attendance were Mexican- 
Americans and low-SES whites; among these groups t 23 percent and 25 
percentt respectively* were attending college two years later. 

— In contrast. 53 percent of Cuban-Americans and 56 percent of hIgh-SES 
whites were still tn atten'jJance two years lat*?r. 

^Thirty-seven percent of 1980 seniors who entered college after graduation 
were not In 'Attendance two years later. \ 

— h ^ ritles and low-SES whites were twice as likely to be In this 
group lan high-SES whites. 

Two-Year and Four-Year College Attendance 

> Of those 1980 seniors enrolled In college 58 percent attended four-year ^ 
Institutions and 44 percent attended two-year colleges. 

> Students attending four-year colleges had scored somewhct higher on the 
senior-year achievement tests tlwn their two-year counterparts. 

> The majority of black and high-SES whites attended four-year Institutions (60 
percent and 65 percent, respectively). 

— In contrast. 54 percer,t of low-SES whites and 61 percent of Hispanic* 
attended two-year colleges. 

*S(}URCE: ValQAld Lee, KmoJilcan Comcil on EdacxvUon, Vlvitlon PoCicy Anaiy6^ 
and Ro^QjOAch, One Vapont Cvtcln, Wa^hlnijton, P.O. 20036-/ 193, May J9S5. 
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>Jhe distribution of HIspanlcs enrolled In two-year Institutions by nationality 
are: 

— Hex I cans-Americans 65 percent 

— Cubans 56 percent 

— Puerto R I cans 48 percent and 

— Other Latins 57 percent 

>The average scholarship amount for students attending four-year Institutions 
was twice the amount of those attending two-year colleges, 

> Twenty-two percent of students at four-year Institutions majored In technical 
fields as did 19 percent at two-year Institutions. 

Students Who Withdrew From College 

> Overall, men were more likely to withdraw from college than women, 

— Fifty-three percent of men withdrew from college compared to 47 
percent of women, 

— Among low-SES whites women withdrew from college more so than their 
male counterparts « 

> Women tended to withdraw for financial reasons. Sixty percent of women 
Indicated they withdrew for financial reasons compared to 40 percent of men. 

Characteristics of Students by Achievement Levels 

> Sevenly-one percent of 1980 seniors of ••high ability" were attending college 
two years later. 

> Students of "high ability" were twice as likely to major In the technical 
fields than those of •^average ability", 

> Women were less likely to be In the "high ability" group than men. 

> Blacks and HIspanlcs were the least represented 1980 seniors In the "high 
abl 1 Ity" group. 

>Hore than three quarters of 1980 seniors In the average aDlllty groups were 
not attending college two years later. 

Sex Differences Among Black Students 

> Hore than half of black women (59 percent) were enrolled In college two years 
after high school graduation compared to 41 percent of black men, 

> Black women withdrew from postsecondary education Institutions more so than 
their male counterparts (58 percent vs. 42 percent* respectively). 

^Flfty-sIx percent of black women "couldn't afford to continue" college 
compared to 44 percent of men. 
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AHACHHENT III (Continued) 



SUHHARY 
Part 1 1 ProfllM of Each Crouo 

Blacks 

Blacks reported an average failly incoie of $I6»374 and iore than half (53 percent) Indicated that they were 
froi single parent faillles. Of all the subgroups, blacks were the aost likely to coie froa this faaily type. On 
average their parents had 12.4 years of education. More than ha!f (52 percent) of the blacks In the sa^)le were In 
the lowest [Social Econoilc Status] SES quart lie and II percent were In the highest quartlle. 

Nhlle In high school, blacks took an average of approxleately two years of aatheaatlcs courses and 
approxlaately one year of laboratory science. In addition, black students spent about 4 hours per week on hoiework 
and watched television for approxiMtely 4 hours per weekday In their senior year of high school. On a senior-year 
achievement test coiposlte, 56 percent scored In the lowest quartlle. 

Black students appear to be college-oriented. As far back as the elgth grade, 49 percent expected to go to 
college. In coaparlson, 41 percent of HIspanics and 34 percent of low-SES whites expressed this Idea in eighth 
grade. In high school, 52 percent were In the college preparatory track, such higher than either HIspanics or low- 
SES whites. A correspondingly lower percentage (25 percent) were In the vocational track. 

Two years after high school graduation 37 percent of blacks were in college. Approxlaately 46 percent of 
blacks In higher education were attending either doctoral granting or coaprehenslve universities and 36 percent were 
In two-year institutions. Fewer blacks were in two-year institutions than either HIspanics (53 percent) or low-SES 
whites (47 percent). 

HIspanics 

The average faiily incoae reported for HIspanics was $18,882; 35 percent were froi single-parent hoies. Aliost 
half (48 percent) of Hispanic students are in the lowest social class quartlle. Their parents had an average of 
12.1 years of education. 

Hhile in high school, 37 percent of HIspanics were enrolled in the college preparatory track, 34.1 percent were 
In the general track. HIspanics were sore likely to be in the general track than blacks (34 percent vs. 24 percent, 
respectively). High school coursework for HIspanics included an average of approxlaately 2 years of aath and one 
>^>ar's work in the lab sciences. These students tended to spend an average of 3.5 hours on hoaework and spent 3.2 
^ :ir5 per weekday watching television. Slightly lore than half (51 percent) of HIspanics scored in the lowest 
dchieveient quartlle on the senior-year test composite. 

In 1982, only 36 percent of the original saaple of Hispanic high school seniors were enrolled in postsecondary 
education. College attendance for HIspanics was lower than for blacks (30 percent vs. 37 percent, respectively). 
h a aatter of fact^ 69 percent of HIspanics were working for pay two years after high school. Less than half (49 
percent) of those going on for postsecondary education had applied to college directly froa high school. Of those 
HIspanics who attended collece over half (53 percent) were enrolled In coaaunity colleges anJ about one-third (31 
percent) were enrolled in doctoral or coaprehenslve universities. As far back as the eighth grade, 41 perci^nt 
planned to attend college. 



Lo;i-SES Whites 

Hhltes in the HS t B saaple were divided into two groups — low-SES whites and SES-whites — based on a 
coaposlt:" aeasure of a faaily's socio-econoilc status. Low SES-whites were used as a disadvantaged coaparlson group 
for the two racial/ethnic groups. 
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Hft lit furthar CfltPiflMiii tooM guhorouDi 
Studtnti Mho tooHid to Colltoi froi Hloh SctinflL But Did Mot tttind 



A lirgt proportion of itudenti (about 23 pircent) reportid that they had applied to college whde tn high 
school t but tuo years later they vere not In college. 

Socloeronoeic factors appear to be one of the reasons for not attending college. Over half of the students vho 
never applied to college are In the lowest SES quartlle. In coeparisoni 65 percent of students currently attending 
college are In the highest SES quart ile. Students vho applied but subsequently were not attending fall into a 
•iddle posttlofit with 2( percent In the lowest SES quartlle and 17 percent in the highest quartlle. Put 
different lyt approxiMtely 17 percent of those in the highest achievetent quartlle applied but did not attend. 
These two iNsures — lower than average SES ranking and below average achievetent - suggest that both financial 
and acadeilc reasons Influence students who have applied to college but do not attend. 

Wiat are the characteristics of the students In this group? Blacks are tore likely to be In the group (31 
percent) as are NIspanics (2( percent). The representation of low*SES whites (24 percent) Is not significantly 
different froi the overall aeani and hIgh-SES whites are less likely to be represented (19 percent). 

If we look only at those students who stated that they had applied to college while still in high school, a 
striking 37 percent are not In college two years later. Howeveri for alnoritles those proportions are even greaten 
4B percent of those biKks and 50 percent of those NIspanics are no longer in school. HIthIn the population of 
whites who applied to college froi high school t alaost twice as iany low-SES as hIgh-SES whites are not In college 
(4B percent vs. 2( percentt respectively) which would Indicate that there are socio-econoalc reasons for the 
difference. 

Students In Two-Taar and Four-TMr Colleges 

Of students In college two years out of high school i aliost half (44 percent) are in two-year colleges. There 
are ioderately strong social class and Mhlevetent differences in favor of students In four-year colleges. Blacks 
are less likely than the general population to be found in two-year collegesi and Hispanics are sore likely. There 
are strong social class differences In the white saapie's likelihood of attending each college type. 

Total Institutional costSt which are esttaated by the respondents! average about SO percent lower in two*yMr 
than in four-year colleges for school year tMI-82« with tuition coiprising the bulk of those costs. 

About 14 percent of those students currently In two-year colleges were offered loansi and about the saie 
proportion were offered scholarships! which averaged about |l,IOI and 1700. respectively. For those students 
currently in four-year col leges, the proportions are substantially higher: 25 percent were offered loans and 28 
percent were offered scholarships, each averaging about $19200. 

There Is a strong contrast In the types of courses in which students enroll in the two-year colleges. Students 
in two-year collages are less likely to aajor in technical fields. The Mst striking differences are found In the 
arNs of physical sclencesi biology, and aath? no differences exist In either coaputer science or engineering. 

Less than half of the students in two-yMr colleges plan to graduate fros coiiegei co^wred to 72 percent of 
those in four-year colleges. The dIfferencH In educational aspirations for advanced degrees are even aore aarked. 
Only M percent of two-year college studentSi coapared to 82 percent of four-year college students feel they have 
the ability to coaplete college. Howevert over 70 percent of then plan to hold white-collar Jobs by age of 30f 
coapared to 83 percent of those in four-year colleges. 

tn suaaary* students In two-year colleges are less likely to have been continuously In school since high school 
and« on averagei are lower in both social status and achleveaent aaasures. They are less educationally ariiitloust 
and less sure of both their Madealc abilities and their overall self-iaage. They were less likely to have been 
offered financial aid. If aid has been offered. It is considerably less, although representing about the saae 
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proportion of total costs. Studen.s In tvo-year colleges have taken considerably fewer college-level acadeilc 
courses In all areas, and are soaeNhat less likely to choose technical areas as possible Mjors. Blacks are 
soMNhat less likely and HIspanlcs tore likely to be In tM-year than four-year colleges. There Is less difference 
In occupational than In educational aibltlofli for the tuo groups, which Indicates a possible alsMtch or lack of 
Information for the tw-year college saiple. 

Students Mho Have Interrupted Their Schooling Since High School 

This analysis examines students who have been In som fori of postsecondary education soMtlie since high 
school, but have Indicated that they have either 'Nlthdram froi any school since high school* (25 percent) or 
'transferred fro* one school to another between high school graduation and February, 1982' (18 percent). 

Tramfer Studanti 

Transferring seeis to be positively related to social class. Achieveaent does not appear to be related to 
transfer - in fact, those in the liddie ranges are lore likely than either extreie of the achievemnt distribution 
to have transferred. Hithin linority groups, both black and Hispanic sales are wre likely to transfer than their 
feule counterparts. 

Students Hho Hive HitbdriMn 

Because of aibiguity in the questionnaire, this group probably includes both those students ufio have left 
college at the end of their second year out of high school, and those uho have transferred to another school. 
Collaring these students with those in college uho have retained in their original schools, we see that the 
Mithdrauai group is lower on leasures of social class, high school achieveient, and seif-iiage. He could infer that 
students choose to withdraw for both econoiic md icadNlc reasons. Students who withdrew were less satisfied with 
alMSt every aspect of life in the last school in which they had been enrolled. 

The biggest satisfaction differences involve personal intellectual growth and the development of work skills. 
Students are generally less satisfied with the counseling and Job placeMnt aspects of their schools, and lore 
sitisfied with aspects of teaching. Readers should be cautioned about drawing any conclusions froi students' 
reports about school dissatisfactions. In view of the fact that personal differences, both economic and 
intellectual, were related to withdrawal as well. 

Of those who state they had withdrawn froi swe school since high school graduation, 32 percent indicate that 
they withdrew for financial reasons. Of the group who 'could not afford to continue,' both the low-quartile SES and 
the low-quartile achieveient groups are over-represented. Blacks, HIspanlcs, and low-SES whites are all lore likely 
than high-SES whites to have withdrawn for financial reasons, and all three of these groups show Mies wre likely 
than feiaies to withdraw for lack of the financial leans to continue. 

In sunary, students withdraw froi postsecondary educational Institutions for a nuiber of reasons: econoiic, 
intellectual, and dissatisfaction with their schools. Minority status is related to withdrawal, but it is difficult 
to say whether this is due to social class or racial differences. Although transfer Is positively related to social 
class, withdrawal is negatively related: both relationships are Mderate. The differences aiong college 
satisfaction ratings for those students who withdrew vs. those who did not are not surprising: what seeis wst 
noteworthy is the fact that such a large proportion of college students have withdrawn froi isk college by the end 
of their second year out of high school (25 percent) and that withdrawal is lore likely for Mies than for feiaies 
throughout lost linority subsaiples, but not aiong high-achieving and high-SES whites. 

Higher Achieving Students 

The entire saiple was divided in order to coipare the characteristics of lower-achieving and higher-achieving 
students. This higher achieving group encoipasses slightly over 30 per of the saiple. RInority groups are 
largely undcrepresented In this saiple, nch nre lo than their lower social class lean would explain. Less than 
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10 percent of both the black and Hispanic subgroups are In the higher ability groups however, 24 percent of the 
lON-SES whites are so designated (and alaost half of the hIgh-SES white suiple). 

Of the higher achleveient groupi 71 percent are In college two years out of high school, and 75 percent are 
working for pay. Clearly, these two groups overlap. Of the entire saiple In college, 56 percent of the higher 
achieving group are In four-year colleges and only 28 percent In two-year colleges, constrasting with 44 percent In 
four-year and 72 percent In two-year colleges for the retalnder of the In-college group. 

Clearly achleveient and enrol lient in four-year colleges are highly related. Al^ rudents of high 

achleveient are luch lore likely to be In doctoral and research universities, and soik. : aore likely to be In 

comprehensive and liberal arts Institutions. The high-achieving students are likely to choose aajors in technical 
areas, particularly in the physical sciences, aathetatics, and engineering. 

The educational aspirations of the higher-achieving students are considerably higher than the retalnder of the 
saipie. For the students who indicate their educational aspirations two years out of high school (30 percent of the 
entire saaple did not answer this question), 77 percent of the tore achieving group indicate that they plan at least 
to coiplete a BA, and 35 percent plan on pursuing advanced degrees. Coiparabie figures for the average ability 
students are 36 percent and 12 percent. Over 80 percent of the iore achieving students believe they definitely have 
the ability to complete college, whereas slightly lore than half of the retaining saiple share that seif-assessient 
of ability. 

Clearly, social class and aeasured achleveient are highly related in this saiple, with 41 percent of the upper 
quart lie of the SES distribution falling In the higher ability group, ani only lO percent of the lowest SES quartlle 
so designated. Students In the higher achleveient group have taken lore uth and science courses In high school, 80 
percent took three or lore years of lath, and 38 percent took two or lore years of physical science. 

High school acadeiic track placeient is also highly related to subsequent f::asured achleveient, with over 80 
percent of these higher ability students having been In the coll je preparatory prograi and only 8 percent In the 
vocational prograi. Corresponding figures for the reialnder of the saiple are quite different: 38 percent In the 
college preparatory prograi and 28 percent in the vocational prograi. Perhaps soie further analysis of the 8 
percent of students froi the vocational prograi who scored In the top 30 percent on high school achleveient light be 
warranted. Track placeient, high school course enrrllient, and leasured ability are very highly related. 

Thus, 30 percent of the saiple falling in the qroup designated higher achleveient for this report are lore 
likely to be of a soiewhat higher social class, white, and are wich lore likely to have taken lore acadeiic courses 
In high school. Course en-ollient Is highly related to high school acadeiic track placeient, and both are highly 
related to achleveient leasured at the end of high school. 
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ATTACHMENT iV fBBp 

THE READING REPORT CARD 

Progress Toward Excellence in Our Schools 
Trends In Reading over Pour National Assessments, 1971-1984 



Selected excerpts from subject report:* 

Needs Rirther Improvement 

■ The marked Improvements In the achievement of minority and disadvantaged 
urban students between 1971 and 1984 have reduced the gap between their performance 
and that of other students. Still, the average reading proficiency of these 
students is quite low and in need of further Inprovement . For example, the average 
reading proficiency of Black and Hispanic 17-year-olds is only slightly higher than 
that of White 13-year-olds. 



Ikwds in Average Reading Proficiency for While, 
Black» and Hispanic Students 

FIGURE 3.1 
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■ Six percent of 9-year-olds in 1984 
could not do rudimentary reading exercises 
and are in danger of future school failure, 
Forty percent of 13-year-olds and 16 percent 
of 17-year-olds attending high schcxDl have 
not acquired intennediate reading skills 
and strategies, raising the question of how 
well these students can read the range of 
academic material they are likely to encounter 
in school. Ftew students, only about 5 percent, 
even at age 17, have advanced reading skills 
and strategies. 

Other Trends 

■ Ihe influence of hcxne environment is 
apparent from the relationship between 
reading proficiency and both available 
reading material in the home and level of 
parental education. At all three ages, 
students from homes with an abundance of 
reading materials are substantially better 
readers than those v*o have few materials 
available. At all three ages, students 
whose parents have a post-high school 
education read substantially better than 
those whose parents have not graduated from 
high school. 
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ATTACHMENT V 



New letter of the American Council on Education 



Higher education & national affairs 

VOLUME 34, NUMBER 19 NATIONAL CIRCULATION; 23,000 Octohor 14. 1985 



Dim Outlook for Minorities in Higher Ed Continues 



The discouraging outlook for minor 
ities in higher education has not 
changed much this year, reports the 
American Council on Education's 
(ACE) Office of N4inonty Concerns 
(OMC) in its 1985 status report. 

Minorities continue to be underrep- 
resented on the nation's campuses. In 
addition, minority access to higher ed- 
ucation is becoming increasingly lim- 
ited because of high drop out rates, 
more rigorous testing and admissions 
standards, and reduced financial aid. 

The report also found that the dis- 
parity in enrollment rates for white 
and minority students has extended 
beyond that typically found in two- 
and four-year colleges and universities 
to ail postsecondary education pro- 
grams. 

Whites, who make up 80 percent of 
the total U.S. population, represent 
85.8 percent of students in academic 
institutions, 81.S pera*nt in vocational 
institutions, and 91.4 percent in con- 
tinuing education programs. Blacks, 
on the other hand, who made up 11.7 
percent of the U.S. population in 1980, 
were proportionately represented only 
in vocational programs, with 11.9 per- 
cent enrollment. Black students made 
up only 9.9 percent of enrollment in 
academic programs and 4.9 percent in 
continuing education programs. 

In addition, blacks are shifting from 
graduate education to professional 
studies in areas such as law and med- 
icine. "This is a disturbing shift, in 
view of the chronic underrepresenta- 
tion of blacks on faculties and adminis- 
tration in higher education," the re- 
port said. 

Hispanics, however, increased their 
ranks in all levrls of graduate as well 
as professional study, although they 
are substantially underrepresented in 
these areas. Minority enrollment in 
medical and law schools has been 
growmg steadily since the 1974-75 aca- 
demic year. 

To increase minority participation in 
higher education, high school gradua- 
tion rates and college enrollment rates 
must be improved, the report said. "It 
is also imperative that retention and 
graduation rates in higher education 




Although Hispanics have increased their ranks in graduate school and profes- 
sional studies such as law and medicine, these students are still underrepre- 
sented at most education levels, according to the American Council on Educa- 
tion's 1985 status report on minorities in higher education. Only in two-year 
undergraduate institutions— which enroll about half of all IliNpanic under- 
graduate students— does enrollment of Hispanics come dose to their proportion 
of the total population, the report found. 

< 

Minorities Hurt by Poor High School Programs 



(continued from page 1) 
be enhanced." 

OMCs three previous status re- 
ports, published annually, have found 
that minority students are more likely 
than whites to drop out at every point 
in the education pipeline. In addition, 
higb school academic programs for mi- 
norities "differ in kind and content 
from those of white students," the re- 
port noted. "This [inferior education) 
could further seriously affect their par- 
ticipation rates in higher education un- 
less substantial measures are taken to 
provide the compensatory and reme- 
dial education necessary to meet the 
inaeased standards." 

However, federal and state funding 
for such programs is decreasing, OMC 
found. As the income level of minority 
students has worsened, federal stu- 
dent aid has shifted more in favor of 
middle<lass white students. Cur- 
rently, "the declining college participa- 
tion of minorities is attributable to re- 
duced social commitment to affirma- 



tive action, to varii)us access l>arriers, 
and to a reduced supply of federal 
grants," the report concluded. 

"Allowing declines in minority par- 
ticipation to continue unchecked will 
return society io an oKtist system of a 
highly educated upper and middle 
class, mostly white, and a seriously 
undereducated working and poor 
class, mostly nonwMte — in other 
words, educational and, conse- 
quently, economieap.irthcid/' said the 
report. 

OMC noted one bright spot in he 
otherwise di :mal outlook. Asians and 
Pacific Islanders were found to be 
overrepresented nt almi)Sl evory level 
of higher education in relatii ^ to their 
proportion of the population. These 
students were slight!} underrepre- 
sented in higher education administra- 
tion, however. 

For a copy of the report, send $5 
after Oct. 21 to the Office of Minority 
Concerns, ACE, Onu Dupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 2(K).U, (202)93^-9396. 
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ATTACHMENT VI 

State qf Indiana 
Commission for higher Education 

143 W«st Market Street Indianapolis. Indiana 46204-2892 (317) 232-1900 Dr. Clyde R. Ingte. Cofiimlaaloner 



Higher Education Fact Sheet 
BLACK ENROLLMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATIGN CONTINUE DECLINE 



• For the third year in a row. Black enrollments declined at the state's 
colleges and universitites. 

• Overall, the number of blacks attending college dropped 1.9% from 1982-83 to 
1983*-84, decreasing 2.5% at public institutions vfhile increasing 4.5% at the 
independent institutions. 

• Among the public institutions, black enrollments increased at Vincennes and 
Indiana Vocational Technical College. 

• Among the public institutions, the downward trend was more pronouced at the 
comrouter (regional) campuses than at the residential ones. 

• In 1983-84 the total higher education enrollment at public institutions is 
279,788. At independent colleges it is estimated to be 55,882. Precise 
figures are not available since some independent colleges do not report 
their enrollments. 

• 20,241 of the total college student population, or 6.2%, were Black, down 
from the peak year of 1980-81 when there were 22,769 Black students. 

• In 1980-81 Black youths (16-19) constituted 6.61 of the general population 
but only 7.0% of the state's college students. 

• Enrollments of other minorities declined 1.1% in 1983-84 from 1982-83, the 
first such decrease since 1978-79. A decline of 2.2% at public institutions 
was partially offset by an increase of 4.8% at the independents. 

• The number of White students remained relatively steady, increasing only 
0.4% overall; White enrollments went xxp 0.3% at the public institutions and 
1.0% at the independents. 

• In 1983-84 Blacks made iqp 6.7% of the students at public colleges v^ile 
other ethnic minorities 2.4%, and Whites represented 90.9%. At independent 
institutions the breakdown was 3.6% for Blacks, 2.5% for other minorities 
and 93.8% for Whites. 




April, 1985 
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Percent Change in Total Enrollments 
in Public Institutions by Race: 



1978-79 to 1983-84 Annual Data 
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Sourct: Commloiton for Htgh«r Educotion. April 3. 1065 
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ATTACHMENT VII 

HERE THEY COME, READY OR NOT 
(HIGHLIGHTS)* 



TO DAY^S NUHBERSt TOMORROW'S NATION 
Oeiography') Avesoie Challenge for Schools 



The new denographlc Shockwave Is being heralded not by the Maternity wards but by the geriatric warfi^. 
There are now, for the first Hie, lore Aier leans over 65 than under 18. Their nuibers will soar even iore 
draaatlcally when the Baby Booters begin to retire. 

In their enorious wake, denography tells us, a Markedly different generation of AMerlcans Is developing. 
It will be SMaller, and It will be More racially and ethnically diverse than any previous generation In 
AMerlcan history. 

And In the deMography of the eMergIng generation wl 1 1 be writ large the shifting patterns in the 
nation's class and faMlly structures. In Its iMMlgratlon flow. In Its workforce and social-support systems, 
and in Its regional concentrations of people.... And social and political institutions - with the schools — 
will have to reckon with then. 

Next SepteMber, More than 3.6 Million children will begin their forMal schooling In the United States. 

>\ out of 4 of theM will be froM faMllies who live In poverty, 

>I4 percent will be the children of teenage Mothers. 

>I5 percent will be physically or Mentally handicapped. 

>As Many as 15 percent will be iMMlgrants who speak a language other than English. 

>I4 percent will be children of unMarrled parents. 

>40 percent will live In a broken hoMe before they reach 18. 

^10 percent will have poorly educated, even Illiterate, parents. 

^Between one quarter and one third will be latchkey children with no one to greet theM 

when they coMe hoMe froM school. 
>And a quarter or More of theM will not finish school. 

... That Many will bring with theM baggage of faMlllal, racial, ethnic, and socloeconoMic stress is well 
known to educators. Hhat Is less well understood Is that If current trends persist, the proportion of 
children "at risk' for school failure for these reasons will grow with each passing year for the foreseeable 
future. 

... If deMographIc trends and projections prove reasonably accurate, these children will face awesoMe 
challenges as society seeks to replace the skills of the retiring Baby BooMers. And, If our past experience 
In dealing with the Most needy children Is any guide, they will be I Unequipped to Meet those challenges. 

if the United States is "a nation at risk," as the National CoMMisslon on Excellence In Education said 
In 1983, the "risk" May be largely concentrated In this growing segMent of educationally disadvantaged 
children. They will coMpose the workforce that will coMpete In an Increasingly tec'^nologlcal Marketplace. 
And they will be looked to for the econoMic productivity to sustain a burgeoning support systeM for the 
elderly. 



* Special Report in Education gee* , Ray 14, ;9«6, fol. KjHo. 34), pp. 13-37. 
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Yeti as refon seeks 'excellence' through tightened standards that often exclude thet* these children 
appear* tore than evert to be virtually dooied to lifelong leibershlp in a pertanent underclass. 

... In a very real sense* an underdeveloped country of soie 40 ill I ion people has grown In our lidst. 
The tajority of Its inhabitants are poor* nonwhite, uneducated if not illiterate, unemployed and often 
uneiployable* and largely dependent on governient for their survival. 

But there fs also a growing recognition that the high toll of poverty is not I iiited to the personal 
tragedy of li 1 1 ions of individual Americans. Recent studies and reports have docuienied the enoraous cost to 
society of poverty's progeny: illiteracyt uneaployient* teenage pregnancy, violence* and crime. 

And the eroding power of the United States in the world Mrlcetplace and the declining nuiber of young 
people in the society have led to a growing awareness that the United States can no longer afford to waste a 
sixth or lore of its huaan resources. If the nation is to prosper and be secure* business the lilitary, and 
acadeie lust have an expanding supply of well-educated young people. 

Translation: The schools aust do a better Job* aust find ways to aeet the deaand. 



DEHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT: DIVERSITY 



The Patterns In Our Social Fdbric Are Changing 



Today, we are a nation of 240 ail lion people, about SO ail I ion (21 percent) of whoa are black, Hispanic, 
and Asian.... Soon aftev* the turn of the century, one out of every three Aaericans will be nonwhite. 

laaigration patterns and differential fertility rates aaong various groups are significantly changing 
the nation's racial composition.... 

Currently, the fertility rate for white Aaerican woaen is 1.7 children per lifetiae. The coaparable 
rate for black woaen is 2.4; for Mexican-Aaerican woaen, it is 2.9 - precisely the saae average rate for 
white woaen during the Baby Booa era. 

Moreover, the average white Aaerican is 31 years old*, the average black Aaerican is only 25 and the 
average Hispanic Aaerican only 23. Hhite Aaericans are aoving out of their child-bearing years Just as black 
and Hispanic Aaericans are aoving into thea.... 

Aaerica' has always been a nation of iaaigrants. The resulting ethnic and cultural diversity has given 
this society a distinctive vitality. But the assiailation of newcoaers into the aainstreaa culture has been 
a difficult and tuaultuous process that has soaetiaes strained the social fabric even as it strengthened It. 

... In 1984, soae S44,300 people iaaigrated legally to the United States - roughly as aany as the 
annual average during the I920's. Add the estiaated 300,000 to S00,000 people who entered the country 
illegally and 1984 becoaes the greatest year for laaigration in our history. Iaaigrants entering the United 
States each year account for two-thirds of all the iaaigrants in the world.... 

During the early part of this century, the aajority of iaaigrants to the United Stater were of European 
heritage, and the color of their skin undoubtedly eased their assiailation into the predominantly white 
Aaerican aainstreaa. Today, however, aost are Hispanic and Asian.... Three out of four of the illegal 
iaaigrants came from Latin America.... 

Host parts of the nation as yet feel little iapact froa this wave of iaaigrants because the majority of 
the newcomers are choosing to settle In relatively few Places. 8ut in those areas, the effects have been 
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astounding.... 



Like a niMber of their predecessors In the mV/ part of the centurj', lany of today's iMlp^cants are 
unNlllIng to abandon their cultures - as the price for Uecoilng Aierlcan.... 

Recently, a Mjor wrket-research fin conducted a study ... to determine what aspects of their culture 
Hispanics wanted Mst to preserve. Nore than 4 out of 5 of the respondents listed the preservation of the 
Spanish language as their top priority. 



DEHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT! AGE 



Old AMricans. Young Aaerlcans 



The Baby Booa has caused a seeiing deiographic anoialy: The nation Is growing both older and younger at 
the saie tlie. 

In 1983, we passed a deiographic watershed. For the first tlie In our history, the nudwr of Amrlcans 
over age 65 surpassed the ntwber of Aierlcan teen-agers. That Is a situation that will not change during the 
llfetiie of anyone reading this report. Today, the ledlan age of the U.S. population Is Just over 30 years. 
By the turn of the century, the ledlan age will reach 36;... 

Even Mre striking are predictions regarding life expectancy. Todav, about I out of iO Aierlcans (11.6 
percent) is 6S or older: by 2030, I out of 5 Aierlcans will be over 65 (21.2 percent). Children born today 
can expect to live and work to age 62, then retire and live for alMst 20 lore years. 

Another leasure of the phenoienon: This year, about 30 people a day are turning 100. By 2030, when the 
last of the Baby Booiers reach retireient age, about 280 people a day will do so.... 

The post-Borld Har II Baby Booi was lalniy a white ilddle-class phenoienon;... The eierglng baby 
boNlet, and the cohorts of children born after It ends, will be disproportionately nonwhite. 

Between I98S and 1993, eleientary-school enrol lient Is expected to Increase by about 4.S ill I ion. Ths 
nuiber of children Id and younger Is expected to rise froi about 63 ill I Ion today to 67 ill I Ion by the end of 
the century. 

Over the past :'fe years, the U.S. population has Increased by 12.2 lilllon; alMst all of that Increase 
(■ore than 96 percent) occurred In Southern and Vestern states.... The figures Indicate a continuing ilgra- 
tory trend toward the Sun Belt States that began In the last I940's and picked up drautlcally In the i970's. 

SoH experts, however, believe that the exodus froi the NIdwestern "Rust Bowl* har been stewed, at 
least teiporarily. 



DEMOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT: FAMILY 



Traditional Fail lies - A Dying Breedl 



The 'traditional* household - a working father, a lother at hoie, and two or lore school aged children 
- has long been one of the Icons of Aaerlcan culture. In 1955, about 60 percent of the nation's households 
latched that liage. But ... today only 4 percent of the nation's households are 'traditional.* 

... Of our 80 lillion households, aliost 20 illllon consist of people living alone. Another 9.5 illllon 
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consist of NOien raising children by theiselves.... 



In 1981 1 Ne passed another statistical landiark: The nunber of tarried* childless couples surpassed the 
nuiber of iarrled couples Nith children.... 

Todayi a steadily Increasing percentage of No«en arif choosing to have children later in llfei or not at 
all;... 

Here and lore MOien Mho decide to have children are coittning eipioyient and lotherhood. Today* 7 out 
of 10 NOMn between the ages of 17 and 44 are in the workforce.... 

The incidence of divorce has also risen dranaticaiiy our the past two decades.... 

Host children under 18 continue to live with two parents* but their nuiber s are declinlng» froi 59 
III lion (84 percent) In 1970 to 47 ill lion (75 percent) In 1984. Conversely* the nuiber of children living 
in one-parent fail lies has skyrocketed* froi Just over 8 Billion (12 percent) in 1970 to 14 ill I ion (23 
percent) in 1984. Six out of 10 children born in 1983 (59 percent) Nil I live Nith only one parent before 
reaching age 18*. 

Of the 14 illlion children vho groN up In single-parent households* 9 out of 10 live in faillles headed 
by single feiales.... 

>I6 percent have lothers Mho are under 25* and 3.5 percent have teen-age iothers; 

t>36 percent have lothers vho did not coiplete high school; 

t^50 percent have iothers vho are unemployed or not in the labor force; 

t^62 percent of such fail lies have annual incoies under $10*000; 

>42 percent of such faiilies live in central cities; 

>24 percent of the children living in these situations were born out of wedlock. 
There is an epideilc of teen-age pregnancy in the United States.... 

The nufiber of births along teen-agers has been declining over the past decade.... Nonethelessi the 
nuiber of teens who becoie pregnant every year continues to increase* as does the nuiber of umarrled teens 
who give birth. And the United States continues to lead lost developed and developing nations in its rate of 
teen-age pregnancy. 

Although blacks account for only about 15 percent of the teen-age population, half of all births to 
teens in 1983 were to black iothers.... 

Preuture babies tend to be loN-birth-weight babies* have poorly developed inune systeis* grow up to be 
less healthy on the average than others, and later exhibit learning difficulties tore often.... Teen-age 
iothers also tend to give birth to children who becoie teen-age iothers theiselves.... [E]very day in 
Aierica 40 teen-agers give birth to their third child. 

Nearly half (43 percent) of all young voien who drop out of schoo! do so because of pregnancy or 
larriage. Half of all teen-age iothers drop out of school and never return. Teen-age fathers are about 40 
percent less likely to graduate than their peers who do not father children. 



DEMOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT: CORRELATIONS 



ilho's Dependent Upon Hhoal 



A growing percentage of the nation's children are being born into* and growing up In* enviroments that 
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Black and Hisprnic children vho do graduate froa high schooi are iess iikeiy than white graduates 
to enroii in coiiege, and the coilege-going rate for linority graduates has been faiiing.... 



The percentage of degrees awarded to linority coiiege students is aiso declining.. .. 

•Even as the nuiber of linority students increases, the scarcity of linority teachers is becoaing 
acute.... 

The growing trend toward requiring prospective teachers to pass coipetency tests in order to be licensed 
is likely to shrink the pool of linorlty teachers even aore. 

At the saie tlM that the indicators for ilnorlty groups' acadeiic success seei negative, the education 
coMunity faces broader uncertainties about the size and quality of the overall teaching force in the years 
ahead. 

The average age of the Aierlcan teacher is now 42, and about half of the 2.1 ill lion teachers working 
today will retire, resign, or die in the next six years. Neanwhiie, only half as uny coiiege students are 
Mjoring in education as did so in 1972.... 

Knowledgeable observers are contending that the real "crisis" In teaching will be one of quality. The 
shortage, they say, will not be a shortage of teachers, but a shortage of qualified teachers. 

About 20 percent of all teachers are now teaching In fields for which they are not certified or eligible 
for certification; in subject areas such as Mtheutics and science, lore than half of today's teachers have 
substandard qualifications. 

Moreover, the teaching profession is attracting and retaining fewer acadeiicaiiy able young people than 
It has in the past.... 

To assure that there is a teacher in every ciassroM, states and districts will very iikeiy provide for 
emergency certification and alternative routes to certification. And that, uny educators warn, could lead 
to a generation of teachers ill-prepared and ill-equipped to provide a Manlngfui education for the burgeon- 
ing at-risk populations. 



DEMOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT: LABOR FORCE 
Help Hsnted: Coipetitlofl For The Ybung 



The coaing changes have not been lost on Aierica's business leaders. "Over the next 10 to 15 years, the 
workforce will undergo a ujor change in coiposltlon," notes the National Alliance of Businesses in a recent 
report on eiployient policies of the future. "Host striking will be the growth of iess well-educated seg- 
ments of the population that have typically been the least prepared for work. The nuaber of ilnorlty youth 
will Increase, while the total nmber of youth of working age will decline. The nmber of high-school 
dropouts will rise as will the nuaber of teen-age aothers. At the saae tiae, entry-level Jobs will increas- 
ingly require basic, analytical, and Interpersonal skills."... 

Mhat sorts of jobs await Aaerlca's youth? During the late iSTO's and early I980's, 20 ail lion new jobs 
mt created by the nation's businesses: only 5 percent were In aanufacturing, while 90 percent were In the 
service and Inforaatlon industries. 

Huch has been written about the iapending eapioyaent booa In hightechnology industries. However, those 
businesses now provide only 6.2 percent of all Jobs in the United States and are expected to provide only 6.6 
percent of all Jobs by 1995. Moreover, fewer than 4 percent of ail workers eapioyed by such businesses are 
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in one way or another endanger their physical t emotionai, and Intellectual developnent. 

In 1974, children became the poorest segienl of Anerican society, displacing the aged. 

Since then, child poverty has grown deeper and iiore widespread. In 1984, nearly one-fourth of all 
children under 17 lived in poverty, Including I of every 2 black children and 2 of every 5 Hispanic feiales 
live In poverty. 

The continuing high birth rates aiong teen-agers also contribute to the growing nunber of families 
living in poverty.... (5]onie studies suggest ... that 8 out 10 families headed by teen-age girls live in 
poverty. State and federal governments paid out $16.7 billion in 1985 in welfare aid to mothers who had 
children during their teen-age years. 

The at-risk population now entering the schools is appearing at a time when the nation's attention and 
resources are of necessity being drawn to the problems and needs of an even faster-growing segment of the 
U.S. population — the aging. 

... According to current projections, by the year 2030 American adults will be in the position of having 
to care for an equal number of children and retirees. In other words, every 100 workers will be supporting 
74 dependents, equally divided between the young and the old. 

... if current demographic patterns hold, the workers on which the aging society will so heavily depend 
will be fewer in number, more racially and ethnically diverse, more Hkeiy to have grown up in poverty, more 
likely to be the orogeny of broken homes, and more likely to suffer from physical, mental, and emotional 
handicaps.... 

As the older segment of the population grows in size, it will also grow in political influence - 
already, the number of eligible voters ages 65 and over slightly outnumbers those ages 18 to 24. The concern 
of many educators and policymakers is that older citizens without children, worried about their pensions and 
their health care, will be less willing to support the rising costs of education. 



DEMOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT; SCHOOL ING 
At Risk: Pupils And Their Teachers 



In the years ahead, the population diversity that Americans consider a hallmark of their democracy will 
b^ ome '^re pronounced. For educators, that will mean working with cohorts of children more ethnically and 
ratialj^ diverse than ever before — and more of whom will bring with them the array of "risk" factors that 
bod il' I or their development. 

» growi;ig proportion of America's young people will be poor, nonwhite, limited-Engllsh-proficient, and 
from broken families in which parents themselves lack education.... 

Despite modest gains in recent years, black and Hispanic children on the average continue to 
score far below their white peers on standardized tests.... 

In spite of improvement over tim?, minority children are still far more likely than whites to drop 
out of high school, 

Horeover, some educators worry that stiffened graduation and promotion policies enacted in the current 
schooi-reform movement will force even more minority students to drop out. As of 1984, only a handful of 
states that had raised their standards included provisions aimed at helping students who did not achieve the 
new goals. 
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actually involved In 'high-tech' woric; the vast ujorlty are asseabiers, clericsi Janitors, and other labor- 
ers. 



Host of the new Jobs that will be created in coaing years will be in low-paying categories.... By 1990, 
75 percent of all new Job will require only linlaal education or technical training beyond the high-scriooi 
level. 



The result, soae observers predict, will be the creation of a bi-polar labor Force. Few people will 
hold high-paying Jobs requiring high levels oF skill; the vast lajority oF workers will be locked into low- 
paying, low-skill positions. The Aierican liddle class, they say, is disappearing. 

But not all experts agree on that scenario. Soae contend that technological advances are creating a 
need For higher skill levels in the workForce and that adult work-related education is oF paramount iapor- 
tance. Horeover, they argue, the better educated the workForce, the iore sophisticated the econoay is likely 
to becoae and the lore likely the higher-level Jobs will be created. 

A large segMnt oF the linority youth population has looked to the li I itary as a aeans oF escaping 
poverty since the integration oF the araed services in the 1958's. And as the young-cdult population de- 
clines, the allltary will Find ItselF in coipetition with business and higher education For the young len and 
woaen it will need to replenish the ranks oF its All-Volunteer Force. 



...(T]echnological advances in weaponry and support services uy close the door to a career in the 
■I I itary For ... disadvantaged candidates. 



Today, ail li I itary recruits wjst have a high-school dipioia or Mst score above 50 percent on the Araed 
Forces QualiFlcation Test. Hith the high-school completion rate For linority 18- and 19-year-olds hovering 
around 55 percent, it is clear that a career in the all itary is no longer an option For a slgniFlcant 
percentage oF these young adults, it is equally clear, soae say, that a draFt will eventually be necessary 
to aaintain the araed Forces at a level adequate For national security. 



ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSIONS ISSUES'" 
Diversity, Class: 'OifFerent issues' 
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Education MMk: Social and deaographic Forces are reshaping our society in proFound ways — the dissolu- 
tion oF the traditional Faaily, the aassive InFlux oF laaigrants, the increasing nuaber oF at-risk children, 
the growth oF the elderly population and the shrinking oF the younger population. How serious is this 
situation For the nation and its schools! Hhat are its diaensionsT 

Harold L. Hodokinaon: One diaension is what is happening to the Faaily in the United States. Only 4 
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percent of the households are traditional fdillles - iother, father, two school-age children. Twenty-tvo 
nillion people live alone. There has been a steady decline In the percentage of failly households with 
children In public schools.... 

Many people are not avare of the population changes vlthln their state. I vas In Indiana yesterday 
speaking to a state-sponsored conference of t»400 people. Indiana Is experiencing a fairly significant 
Increase In the ainorlty population and an increase In poverty In aost of Its urtMn areas. Yet there wist 
have been 50 people vho caae up afterwards and sald» "Hhy hasn't anybody told us about this?"[Boid Added] 

The thing about detographics is that you can follow these cohorts through and it doesn't take you 14 
years to uke conclusions about your entering freshian class at Purdue. They were born 18 years earlier.... 

I lentloned Indiana* where the diversity Is low. But the tolerance for diversity in that state is also 
low. If the student body In Indiana goes froi 10 percent ainorlty to IS percent, that Is an issue. Just as 
it Is an issue In eleaentary schools In California where aore than half the students are not white.[Bold 
Added] 

How tolerant will we be of the new racial and ethnic diversity that is coaing into the systea? Each 
part of the country will have to deal with that question. 

ChMtar E, Finn Jr.: There is a huge distinction between the diversity Issue and what I would call the 
underclass Issue. They are really very, very different. 

Diversity aeans that we have aore nationalities, languages, cultures than we used to and In larger 
nuabers. This Is a trend. It Is not necessarily a problea. It has one set of iapllcatlons, and they are 
not brand new Iapllcatlons for a country that has always been a aelting pot country.... 

That Is one set of things. The other involves very worrlsoae data about social decay In the fora of 
poverty, Illiteracy, illegitiaacy, other things that are signs of social pathology, underclass Issues. That 
carries with It a whole set of probleas and Iapllcatlons, but they would be probleas even If there were no 
diversity. 

Donald Salth: Me have never had a national policy that welcoaes diversity when that diversity Includes 
peoples of all cultures. 

The diversity that has been welcoaed here typically has been the European diversity. It has not been 
African and Latin Aaerlcan diversity. As we address the question of diversity, we have to bear In aind that 
soae groups are favored and soae are not.... 

Wr. Hodokinson: ... I would take exception to Checker Finn's clear, soaewhat rigid dichotoay between 
diversity and underclass. Certain groups clearly are aore likely to be in the underclass than others. There 
is a strong relationship between race and poverty. 

lee Hdiurrln: ... Our problea Is that we have a concentration of population that has been traditionally 
disadvantaged In Aaerlca. And what has been true historically for thea will continue to hold true as they 
aove In larger nuabers to our cities — unless we do soaething about It. Direct action will have to be taken 
or these disadvantaged will not naturally aove through the systea. They will not naturally aove Into univer- 
sities. They will not naturally aove Into Jobs that they should have because roadblocks have been set up 
that close access to the opportunities that are open to other groups.... 

Hr. HcHurrin: Poverty Is probably the greatest roadblock these children experience in our city.... 

Wr. Finn: ... This Is not exclusively an urban phenoaenon. It Is not a ainorlty phenoaenon. It is a 
class and econoalc phenoaenon, and It is a real one. If It is a barrier, It Is a barrier for people who 
experience It.... 

David L. Hornbeck: It is not natural ... to conclude that while we clearly have a problea that relates 
to the poor whites, there Is an exacerbated problea as It related to poor blacks? 

Wr. Salth; ... A critical distinction I observed ... was that aost poor whites felt they were poor 
because they were down on their luck or didn't aeet Job requlreaents, didn't have the skills, ^'t aost 
ainorltles felt very clearly that even luck and Job skills were not the entire quotient, that their skin 
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color was a ujor factor holding thei back. 

Hhen Me talk about the poor, Me have to reieiber that the nonMhItes are stlgiatlzed groups and their 
feelings about theiselves clearly relate to their aspirations and their degree of belief that they have soie 
control over their OMn destiny and that there Is soie degree of fairness In the land.... 

Hr. Hodqkinson: It Is clear In the heartland states that there Is an Increase In poverty aiong rural 
Mhltes as a percentage of Mhites overall In the population. But even Mith the Increase, It Is nothing 
coipared to the percentage of poverty aiong other groups, rural or urban. 

Raul Yiaflulrrn Obviously, there Is an underclass, and obviously a lajority of the underclass are Mhlte 
- tMO-thlrds are Mhlte. But that Is not the real Issue. The question Is: To Mhat extent Is poverty an 
intractable, aliost unsolvable kind of problei for different populations? Hhen you talk about the real 
people Mho are third-generation poor, then you are talking about blacks, Hispanics,and Appalachian Mhltes and 
Native Americans. NIth those populations, poverty seeis to be perianent. 

Hr* Silthi The problei Is one that requires a comprehensive approach. It Is the problei of eiployient, 
health, housing, education. The school can do only so luch. Ti not sure that the schools noM do as luch as 
they can, but Me have to recognize their lliitatlons. Mho bears the responsibility for bringing the other 
segients together to address Mhat is becoiing a national crlsfs7 Mho bears that responslbllltyl 

RO UNDTABLE DISCUSSION: IMPLICATIONS 
'The Dropouts Go On Everyone Else's Rolls' 

Mucation Week: Mhat are the iipllcatlons of these 'Intractable" social probieis and poMerful deio- 
graphlc forces for society and for the schools!... 

Hr. Siltht He talk about at-risk children and their Increasing nuibers. He need also to look at the 
risks that those at-risk children pose for the larger society If soiething does not happen to liprove their 
circumstances and their condition. 

Those of Mho live In cities are acutely aMare of Mhat mIII happen Mhen large nuibers of young people 
are out on the streets and becote victiilzed by drugs, vlctiiized by a lack of Job opportunities. 

They ulii survive as they have to survive, and the entire Infrastructure will be at risk. Everybody is 
going to be a risk. Hom to deal Mlth that Is a lajor question. It Is not Just a question of vfiat is huiane 
to do for the at-risk children; It is a question ot what lust Me do for our OMn personal survival. 

Hr. Tzaouirre: Ne've got to find a May to lake It clear to the public that It Is In their best Interest 
to support education and to address these probieis. ... Hhen people reach retirement age In the future, there 
better be enough Mell-educated people out there Morking to pay for Social Security. 

Hr. HodQkinson> In about eight states, a Mar betMeen the generations Is likely Just because of the 
rapid increase In the nmber of people over 65, Mhlch Is the lost rapidly groMing segient of the population. 
... in 30 years or so, Mhen the Baby Booiers begin retiring, youMI see an Incredible dependency of that 
group, Mhich Is very, very white. Soiebody Is going to have to cover those costs. 

Education Meek: Is the 'soiebody' you refer to the generation that includes a growing at-risk popula- 
tion! 

Hr. Hodokinson: Yes, and it will be luch sialler in size than the generation It will be supporting. 
The assuiptlon In the public press has been that ilnorlty fertility rates are going up, and they are not. 
The critical factor Is the decline In white fertility.... 
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Hr. WcHurrfni The students the schools lose - dropouts is one definition - go on everyone else's 
rolls. They get on the lunicipal court's rolls because they're involved in criies; they go on the juvenile 
court's rolls; they go on the social-service rolls. They becoie a lot lore expensive to society than the 
cost of educating thei.... 

Education Meek; Has the dropout problei becoie worse?... 

Mr, tzaflulrrai It's a differential problem. It has gotten to be nuch lore of a serious problei for 
Hispanlcs. There have probably been iiproveients in the white situation, but there is lore of a problei for 
blacks and Hispanics. 

Hodtiklnson: ... It is true that in 1900 about 10 percent of young people graduated froi high 
school. So we've lade great progress. But retention appears to be dropping. 

And attendance is falling sharply because truant officers no longer have any authority. ... The kids 
who aren't going to school are going to get into soie kind of trouble. 

Nr. Saith: The situation is going to get worse. And here's why. For African Aiericans, dropout rates 
in soie of our lajor cities — like New York and Chicago — already are at an epideiic level. ... And the 
circumstances that cause dropouts continue to get worse. 

He have allowed the African Aierican faiily to disintegrate. Thirteen-year-olds are having children 
they are in no position to nurture and no position to give values to. 

The uneiployient rate aiong that group is appalling. Those young woten who are giving birth to children 
cannot be eivloyed. Very often, the father is nowhere to be found, so they are living in poverty. 

The poverty rate is increasing. The dropout rate is increasing. Teenage pregnancies are increasing. 
Incarceration rates are increasing. He already have a crisis and It is going to get ever worse if there are 
not ujor interventions.... 

There Is no national leadership and very little local leadership on the criies that I ai talking 
about.... 

He are going to have to face the issue very soon or It Is going to consuie us.... 

Nr> Hornbeck; The success of the school-refori ioveient In this regard is going to depend on what sort 
of support lechanlsis are adopted to help kids ieet the higher standards. 

Nr. Finn: If we are going to have meaningful standards that kids are going to be held to — and that is 
certainly the central concept of the reform aoveient - we have got to lake those standards plain the first 
day of 1st grade. He've got to lake this clear froi the Instant the kid encounters education — what he is 
going to have to do by tomorrow, what he's going to have to do next week, what he's going to have to do by 
next year. Then we've got to apply these things fairly, firmly, and with support all the way aibng. 

Nr. HcNurrIn: Standards aren't bad In themselves. People are beginning now to think maybe the stan- 
dards are too high and there's something wrong with the standards. But there is something abbt?t standards 
that creates higher expectations, which we need for our students and the teachers. 

Nr. Smith; There's no question about the need for high standards, but there are some very important 
considerations In attempting to achieve them. 

The school system, the state legislature, the federal government must be willing to provide the kinds of 
resources that in necessary to help children who have been neglected for many years to reach those stan- 
dards. 

If there are high levels of expectations for children, then teachers ought to have equally high levels 
of expectations that those children can be taught and they can learn. 

If these things are present, at-risk children can achieve higher standards. 

Nr. tzagulrre: It is great to raise the hurdle, but you've got to provide better coaching as well. 
Because If all you're doing is raising hurdles, then Fewer people will be able to go over them. That really 
doesn't accomplish anything. 



ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION: OUTLOOK 



'The Cap Hill Not Close on its Own' 

Education Meefct Are the schools in a position to do lore, or better, with the at-risk population as 
things stand nov? 

Hr, HcHurrin: There are soie windows of opportunity nov with these children.... Nhat ve need is 
action. 

Hr> Hornbeck; The single lost Important initiative that ve can take would be to provide the opportunity 
for lore kids to becoie involved in early-education prograis. Nov the opportunity is generally only avail- 
able to the affluent, not the poor. 

Nr. NcNurrln They can't get early education because of the econoiic constraints - the schools don't 
have the loney. And there's not enough public support for early-childhood education. 

Nr. Finn: ... There is quite a lot lore loney being spent on public education today than there has ever 
been before per teacher, per pupil, per everything. 

Nr. NcNurrtnt But look at the burdens we're carrying. He have youngsters who are handicapped and 
youngsters who used to be institutionalized. 

Nr, Finn; These represent conscious choices to do tore for soie children. 

Nr. HcNurrin: Schools have been given these additional tasks. Soie of the tasks ve did not have 
before. Soieone else did thea, and the dollars were appropriated soieplace else. Or they weren't (ione at 
all. 

Nr. Hornbeck! Isn't the issue not whether funding hAS gone up or down, but whether we have enough to do 
the Job?... 

Nr. NcNurrin; Financial refori favored the suburbs and hurt the cities, and it is called an 
equalization prograi.... 

Nr. Yzagutrre; ... [N]e ought to be asking the question of what our aoney is buying. And we should ask 
how we can iiprove what we are doing with the existing resources. But the fact retains that even if per- 
pupil expenditures are increasing! they are not increasing enough.... 

The question is, how luch do we need to spend, and are we spending that luch? 

Nr. Nodqktnson: It's a leans-versus-range issue. Checker Finn quotes leans, and t tend to quote 
ranges. Nhatever the national averages.... You can find ISO good urban linority high schools that are 
perforiing at an incredibly high rate; you can also find ISO big urban high schools that are doing absolutely 
aboRinably. 

But 1 have to say also that t see soae really quite exciting things happening. And a lot of thei were 
in place long before 'A Nation at Risk."... 

There is an eletentary school in Cleveland, Ohio, which is 90 percent black and boasts achievenent 
scores above the national average on every kind of test. The average parental incoie is about $10,000, but 
the kids are doing extreiely well. 

The school follows a very siiple foriula: A principal who really encourages leadership in the classrooi 
and parents who are involved — and 10 percent of their parents are froa conventional faiilies. The 
officials at that school realize that it's easier and cheaper to keep pupils at grade level froa the first 
day of school than it is to try to get thea back up to grade level several years later. 
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Hr. Finn: The outlook can shift froa a kind of pervasive glooR to a reasonable degree of optiaisa when 
you shift froa the question of "how are we going to solve the problen of underclass children?" to the 
question of %hat are the characteristics of a very good school chat does what is vlthin its power to do for 
all the children attending it?" 

That lay not solve your underclass problea, but it is possible to iodel the kinds of changes Bud 
Hodgkinson talks about. 

jlr> WcHurrln; Nilwaukee has just released a report of a 10-year study of school achieveaent throughout 
the grades in reading and aatheaatics. That report shows that the white and black scores are both iaproving 
and the black population is going up faster» though there is still a gap. And that is true in other parts of 
the country. 

In order to achieve that* howeveri we will have to have additional resources. The gap will not close on 
its own. This kind of progress didn't Just happen. Me had school -effectiveness prograas..,. 
Progress can be aade, but it takes intervention. 

Hr. Finn; He should not overlook ainority progress and the evidence of growing aiddle-class success 
stories. 

Education Mee k: Hhat is the foraula for that success? 

Hr. Hodgkinson: Public concern, getting people to do what is right. 

Br* Hornbeck: One of the aost intriguing pieces of the effective-schools research deaonstrated that in 
any school that really aade progress, you really had to take seriously the achieveaent of kidSi and that is 
correlated highly with expectation.... 

The issue is not whether kids are iaproving on the average. The average by definition aeans there are a 
whole bunch of kids above and a whole bunch of kids below. The Issue Is whether every single kid is 
receiving the kind of care and concern and attention and high expectations and high standards with the 
support that is necef^iry for that kid to achieve. 

If the coaaitawflt and the resources are there, you're going to see aore blacks and whites aoving into 
the aiddle class. 

Hr. Finn: No» sir, you're not going to see the eaergence of the aiddle class. You're going to see the 
liaits of public policy at causing the eaergence into the aiddle class. You're going to see better schools 
for these kids, and you will see iaproveaent In scoresi but the foraulai if there Is onei has got to include 
aotivation and energy. 

Public policy can eliainate barriers and provide resources, yes, but it cannot supplant the need for 
people to aake soaething of theaselves and organize theaselves and their fail I y and their children in such a 
way that their children end up better off than the parents. 

That upward aobl I ity Is aalntalned In very substant'ial part by private action - faailyi coaaunlty, 
church-group I and neighborhood action. 

Education Heek: But how do you Instill aotivatior^ and pass on values when the faaily Is deteriorating 
as a social institution? 

)lr. Finn: You start by recognlzi^.g that this is an extreaely serious and intractable problea. It Is 
a problea far» far larger and aore pervasive than the education systea, and further, alasi it isn't going to 
be solved within the education systea. He should not get ourselves into another round of over-proaising that 
the education systea is going to solve probleas that It is Incoapetent and powerless to solve. The kinds of 
social pathologies that are described in certain typical underclass literature are not within the power of 
schools, even good schools, to solve. 

He're talking here about soaething that has been with us for a very long tiae. It's getting worse, 
affects aany aspects of society, and has not proyn susceptible to conventional public-policy solutions in 
the welfare, health, and education doaains. 
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Indeed, there is one line of thought that says that these prob I eis have been exacerbated by public- 
policy Interventions, and that dependency has been created thereby. 



Hf' lOdflklilMn' That tells us what won't Horlc. I've heard a great deal about why social prograis don't 
wrk, despite the data that they do -- Head Start, for exanple. yhat is this Administration proposing that 
Mill Norki 



Hr. Hornbeck; I couldn't agree lore that the problei of values is getting worse, and schools aren't 
going to solve it alone. But that doesn't fully address the issue. 

The question in part is: Should the schools be any part of the solution? Should we continue to role of 
■oral eunuch? Should we continue to act as if the value question is not part of the solution to those 
problMS. when we have a group of younsters who are in our institutions, for better or for worse, six hours a 
day for 12 years? 

If the answer is no, schools have no responsibility and all of that belongs to the private sector - the 
church, the faiily, business -- then it is easy for us. 

If the answer is yes, you bear part of the responsibility, then the question is: yhat part and what 
initiatives and what prograis do we need to leet that responsibility? 

At the MMent, schools don't see instilling values as part of their agenda. Since the I960's, they 
really have set that responsibility aside. They have approached issues of values in a relatively sick way. 
They say everybody's vaiMs are as good as everybody else's, and that Is plain wrong. Ue are contributing to 
the problei rather than the solution by adopting that perspective. 

Hr. H^H>irrin: Certainly the educational systei is iiportant to these poor children as they coie through 
the schools and take their place in society. But we also need to assist their parents with Jobs and with 
socioeconomic aneiities that have to do lore closely with the liddle class. 

I have sat in discussions of whether we have a choice to be segregated. He don't have a choice. When 
school enrol lients in soie states are 50 percent linority, they don't have a choice. Hhen cities are 50 
percent or lore ilnority and letropolitan areas are 30 or 40 percent linorlty, they don't have a choice. 
People can fight it, they can delay It, and they can uke It liserable for the linority children and their 
parents. But they can't stop it. It will Just prolong the ilsery. He've got to com to our senses as a 
society and uinstreai all of tne linorities and give thei equal access to all of the opportunities. 
Otherwise, we're facing problens in schools that we can't overcoie. 

jlr. Yzaguirre: For liddle-class kids, it really doesn't lake all that luch difference what kind of 
school environient they have. They can go to bad schools but have enough protective and supporting things 
.happening around thei so that they will do okay. But for disadvantaged kids, the difference between a good 
school and a bad school Mkes all the difference in the world. So public policy and institutions have a 
differential iipact on different populations. 



ITOUNDTABLE ; PRESCRI PTIONS 

'Mho Bears the Responsibility?' 

Mvpation Meek: ... Let's turn now to questions of long-ten policy. Lee HcHurrin has used the word 
intervention.* Are policy interventions called for in view of the eierging demographic realities? Who 
should do what and ro-^ what reasons? 

Spith: T^e National Alliance of Black School Educators produced a report entitled 'Saving the 
Afrlcan-Aierican Child.*... 

The report called for acadeiic and cultural excellence, because one of the lajor causes of poor achieve- 
lent of our children Is a belief by teachers, coMunities, parents, and the children theiselves that they are 
unworthy, that they don't have the capacity for high levels of achieveient. And when this belief Is perva- 
sive aiong those who teach, those who adiinister, the parents, and the children, then it becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. 
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... There is no question that the curricului of the schools in the United States is a curricului that 
places Europeans at an advantage and places other groupst particularly those who are at great risk — blacks 
and Latinos and Native Americans — at a disadvantage. The truth of their existence, their contributions 
historicallyi their contributions to this country today, siaply are not present in the curricului. 

So when a child sees the reality of the outside — the sluiSi the nonworking parents, the drug addiction 
*- and then goes into the school and sees no evidence there of any worthiness of his or her group, then it is 
not surprising that there is considerable disbelief by the child \u hiaself and in his group. 

But scholarship began in Africa. The first universities were in Africa. The acadeaic disciplines b'.gan 
in Africa when scholars froa Asia and Europe went to the universities in Sankore and Tiabuktu and other 
places to learn. This siaply is not known. Not only is it not known by black children. It is not known by 
white children either. 

The revelation of what is true can aake a difference in how all groups feel about theaselves. Not only 
is it correcting the distortions of reality for ainority children, but it also corrects the distortions for 
aajority children, too. and this is terribly iaportant. 

Hhen one-third of the Aaerican population are ainorities. we have to think about the education of aV 
our people in new ways. 

Think of it in teras of polycultural deaocracy. which would posit that a child has the right to be 
educated in his or her own culture and still learn about the aajority culture and still be respected. Hhite 
children have that right. Hhite children also have the right to know about Native Aaericans. and Latinosi 
about African Aaericans. because the world is increasingly narrowing and their being able to function in that 
world is going to be dependent upon their ability to coaaunicate. to know about and to deal with other 
cultures. 

Hr> HcMurrin; The group within which the children identify is iaportant. but! think the biggest 
problea we have at this point is the acceptance within the larger society. 

Only by aainstreaaing individuals within society in their education* housingi and eaployaent* and by 
giving thea equal accp^ . equal opportunity can we solve these probleas. 

Nr. Hornbeck: ... Hho has the responsibility for what in response to these issues? 

The local, state, and federal levels have various responsibilities, and in the final analysis (t is 
obvious that what goes on in the classrooa and at the school level is going to be the key factor. 

The question is how and where we get the leadership that will influence the greatest nuaber of class- 
rooas and schools across this country. For better or worse, that leadership is going to coae at the state 
level. 

if we are going to have equalization in resources, it is going to happen in the state context* although 
there needs to be a greater contribution to that at the federal level than there is right now. 

If we are going to have substance as well as fora in graduation requireaents. and if we're going to have 
renewed curricuiar Initiatives) that is largely going to happen at the state level. 

Given the average size of local school systeas and the character of central -off ice staffs, the resources 
areo*: going to be there to do it. 

It is going to be vital for states to support equity and access, principally under legal aandates at the 
federal level.... 

The state has a critical role to play addressing the teacher issues - froa certification to raising 
salaries. The action is going to be at the state level and so states need to be prepared to assuae that 
responsibility.... 

Hr. NcNurrin: ... It is difficult for soae states to address the probleas of urban centers all by 
theaselves. Historically, when the core city becaae aore aetropolitan in the way It looked at itself, it 
becaae great. And when it lost that perspective, it declined. Areas need to see theaselves as being 
Metropolitan and plan in that way. Because large concentrations of poor ainorities live In our core cities, 
we need to create o aetropolitan perspective, so that everyone who lives in a region has soaething at stake 
in both the aetropolitan area and the core city. 

Nr. Satthi Parents have a considerable responsibility In addressing these issues. One is in helping to 
reinforce the positive things that go on in schools. They also have a responsibility to be Inforaed and to 
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use the political pONer that they do have to see to It that tore positive things occur in schools, to see to 
It that state legislatures do appropriate tore loney for the kinds of resources that are necessary. 

But the problem Is that Mst of the parents of at-risk children are not theiselves Inforwd about Mhat 
they ought to be doing. They haven't been energized, and that suggests another responsibility for schools. 

If the schools Mant their cooperation, then school agencies lust help to educate parents, to energize 
thei, and to call upon thei as partners for the school. 

MuMtjon Meek! But how do you do that? You say the parents of these at-risk children are really at 
risk theiselves. Many are illiterate. Nany are unemployed. Many head single-parent fail lies. 

c. !!^: ^[^^l ,"• ^"".l*'!;* *? "^y- Ifo" ^ave to coie up with prograis that assist thei to 

find jobs, that iiprove their literacy level, that liprove their political sense. 

That can be threatening to schools.... But that is a necessary eleient in their participation as 
citizens. ForMi programs have to be devised by schools that uy. In fact, soietlies lake those parents 
adversaries. 

J^T, HfH^rrln; Nor can parents do the job without others within this wtropolitan area taking on these 
children as if they were their very own. 

'^^ Tha»: Is an Important point. ... It doesn't have to be only their own parents who take an 

Interest in the well-being of Individual children; a caring adult following principles of sound parenting 
plus all of the advice on what works can uke a difference. 

It can be a grandparent. It can be a neighbor. It can be a scout chief. It can be a guidance 
counselor. It can be a clergyman. It can be soieone that adopts kids or takes responsibility for their 
education even though they aren't even any relation. 

Hr. Yzaflulrre; ... How do you get poor people involved In the education of their kids? One thing we 
did was to legltliize the role of parents. The second thing we did was to -- through parent advisory 
coMittees, as a part of Head Start and other federally supported prograis -- provide soie resources for 
parent-training workshops, for leetlngs, for travel.... Not everything worked perfectly, but a nuiber of 
parents got involved in the education of their kids. He began to deiystify education a little bit, because 
one problei was that soie poor people said, 'He are uneducated and these professionals are educated, and they 
know a lot lore than we do." ' 

Occasionally, there were adversarial relationships built up, but In the long run It built wre support 
for public education and tore involveient aiong poor people. 

!!L_Finni There is a need for private policies - for the kinds of things that you can't undate people 
to do. like care for their children and act responsibly toward those that they bring into the world.... 

Schools, and other institutions as well, need to project afflriatlvely, even aggressively, sound values 
and principles to everybody in thei. kids especially. These need to reinforce the values and principles that 
kids get at hoM froi their parents.... 

Nore of this Is going to occur in the field of education at the state level.... 

Hr. HcHurrln! Our children and their parents who are In the city and are at risk need to quit hearing 
about why we shouldn't be affiriatlve In hiring, why we don't want thei to live In our neighborhood, all of 
these negatives. He need to quit that. He need to be lore positive about thei and be lore open and give 
■ore advantages to thM. " 

There are two philosophies about education: One says that education follows the culture and can be no 
better than the people In the culture, and the other says that the schools should take leadership, should be 
better In every way than the society that they represent. He ought to have higher lorals within the school. 
He ought to have better huian relations within the school than we see In the society. 
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ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION; PREDICTIONS 



2001: 6 Views 



Education Week; Where will we be in IS years? Hill the society be better of or worse off in tens of 
the probleis we've been discussing? 

Hr> HcWurrin: Unless we face up to the problens we've discussed here today and directly address the 
needs of the large nuibers of at-risk youngsters in Anerica's Major cities, we are going to be in a lot worse 
shape as a nation. And these children are going to be in a lot worse shape. 

Hr, Itedokinfloni The average wonan today is going to spend about the sane number of years taking care of 
a dependent older person as she does taking care of a dependent child. The consequences of that are striking 
and we will need to balance the needs of youth against the needs of the rapidly increasing elderly popula- 
tion, which votes, and the 10-year-olds don't. 

He are Mking wonderful progress in soie schools. He are not taking wonderful progress at the state 
level. He have passed an enorious nuaber of bills, sone 700 that deal with teachers alone. States can't 
legislate excellence. 

But there are shining exaaples of individual schools doing Just superbly against all odds. That basi- 
cally cones fron sone hone-grown conditions of local, dedicated people who nake that happen. 

Underneath all the subcultures, there Is a potential for a connon niddle-class nenbership. 1 don't know 
of any connon group that is against the values of hard work, of reward for the hard work, of the feeling that 
your children can do well, naybe even better than you if you're lucky, and that basically your life in the 
future Is going to be as good, if not a little better, than it is at the present tine. There is no culture 1 
know for which that is an antithetical value. 

So out of all that diversity can cone this fundanental connonality, if we can retain the niddle class in 
our country, whatever its ethnicity. But in job structure and incone, the niddle class is declining. Hith- 
out a niddle-class najorlty, we sinply will not be the United States of Anerica. 

There is very little reason to think that ninority younger people in the year ;!010 are going to be 
willing to pay in perpetuity the retirenent benefits of a large nunber of older whites. 1 don't think there 
is class war developing In the countryi but it seens to ne there's a possibility of a war between the 
infornation haves and the infornatlon have-nots. That is why the developnent of a black and Hispanic niddle 
class is so inportant — and the developnent of ninority snail businesses, and the 286 black nayors in the 
United States. Those are the beacons. 

Fifteen years fron now, the best are going to be better, and the worst are not going to be that nuch 
better off than they are today. 1 don't see nuch of a decline fron where we are now, but as the range gets 
greater, the expectation level gets greater, and then the frustration gets worse. 

Hr> YzaQuirre; 1 an an eternal optinist, so 1 think in 15 years things are going to be better. I an 
not sure, however, that 1 have the sane kind of optinistic view for the next four years. There is nuch nore 
of a negative feeling than we have experienced in nany years. In the short run, 1 see a lot of problens. He 
are increasingly a polarized connunity and poverty is on the increase. The nation Is going to face a lot 
nore diversity and that is going to engender a lot of negatlvei know-nothing kinds of noods.... 

And so In the short run, 1 see an awful lot of problens. But the fact that we are talking about 
education as nuch as we are and the fact that for whatever reasons, whatever notivations, nore and nore 
people are concerned about education, leads ne to believe that we are going to find not tAe solution, but a 
variety of solutions. 

Hr. Hornbeck: ... He know what the problens are. He also know what the solutions are. 

The question is whether we as a society have the inagination, the resources, and the will to apply to 
solutions we know will work to the problens we know exist. If we do, we will succeed as no society in hunan 
history has. If we don't, the consequences of disaster will be quite significant econonically and political- 
ly for this country. 
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Hhich May that Hill be 15 years froi now, I have no earthly idea. 



f'""' "e need the requisites that Dave Hornbecit has described at every level ~ in the faiilv and 
in the private sector. 

I rant to eiphasize the distinction between diversity -- which is not a bad thing, and which we accomo- 
date in various ways - and the underclass problN, which is a grave and intractable one that I don't think 
we can deal with entirely within the bounds of education. Nor can we deal with it very successfully by 
further elaborating the conventional welfare-state apparatus. This is what lakes it so intractable. 

As far as education can deal with underclass issues, it deals with thn through a aixture of sanely 
applied high standards for everyone, character enhanceient and ethical formation, and a radical restructuring 
of the delivery systei for public education in this country, which I think will cause It to work a lot better 
for a lot of people including underclass kids. 

^' Si»th; He have an opportunity to set an international and historical exauple of being able to 
acceit, respect, and educate our total diversity. He have that opportunity. 1 don't think we have the will 
to do it - not yet. I at not sure we ever will. 

The will to respect, educate, and liberate all of our people would require, first, recognition that we 
oppress linorities in this country educationally, politically, and socially. It is a very deep, explosive, 
and painful issue. Only soie kind of critical emergency could force us to recognize and explore that.... 

He seei to respond, not because we recognize that It is the huiane thing to do, but because we face a 
crisis. And I think all the eleients of crisis are here now. 

The only point at which we will begin to recognize the oppression and exploitation of linorities in this 
country and be forced to do soMthing about it, in the schools in particular, is when we see ourselves in 
such a dread situation that we think the entire nation's welfare is in the balance. 

I believe it will be. I depends upon how soon it is recognized. 



■. J. i i , 
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EMPLOYMENT POLICIES: LOOKING TO THE YEAR 2000 

(HIGHLIGHTS)* 



PART It THE DEMOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC SETTING 



Workforce Projections 



ATTACHMENT VIII 




The nuiber of youth entering the workforce will decrease as the nuiber of tlnorltles as a percentage of 
the youth workforce increases. 

^The nuiber of 16-24 year old labor force participants will decline between now and t99S.... 
^Froa 1982 to I99S, the black labor force will grow at alaost twice the white rate. 

The nuiber of high school dropouts will increase* rising above the one lillion children who now drop out 
of school each year. 

Oone of every four fiinth graders will not graduate froi high school. For linorities and the poor* 
the rates are higher. 

^The drive for renewed excellence in public education is expected to increase the nuiber of dropouts 
if special attention is not paid to this group. 

Youth uneiployient is expected to increase* ... largely attributed to continued ineffective vocational 
counseling and Job placeient and lack of basic literacy skills of youth, particularly linorlties. 

OBIack Mle teenagers with work experience are expected to continue to decline in nuiber. ... Longi* 
tudinal research shows that Joblessness during youth has a long-ten hariful effect on success in 
the labor larket. 

Today 23 ill lion adults are considered functionally illiterate, and these nmbers are expected to worsen 
due to an increase of ilnorlty youth, who historically have had greater functional illiteracy rates.... 

Teenage pregnancy will becoie lore coMon than ever. Nearly half of all black feiales are pregnant by 
age 20. Mhite teen pregnancy rates are also soaring. Half of these teen age lothers will never coiplete 
high school. 

The incidence of feiale headed households will continue to increase, contributing significantly to rapid 
increases in the population on welfare, particularly aiong linorities.... 

ttoien will account for two-thirds of the labor force growth during the I980's and I990's.... 

^ Rapid growth in feiale headed households has and will continue to contribute to increases in the 

nuiber b of woien who want to work. 
OHany woien, eiployed in low wage Jobs, will have Miited resources for child care. 

Two working parent fail lies will becoie lore coMon, increasing the deiand for child care during working 
hours. 

Priie age workers (2S to S4 years of age) will account for about 7S percent of the 199S workforce, up 
froi 64 percent in 1982. 
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OftMf N mum If tiNt KM Mill It Mrklm m IfN m4 7S pircMt of tltoie vho nIII bt Norkliifl In 
tftt yur MM iri alrttiy li tilt vtrktaret. 

I>t prtipicu tm piriMiit tfliltcatiti tf vtrltri tri nytcttd tt Itcrtiii. An titlMttd i .S ii 1 1 ion 
mUn trt tlrtitfr Pir w ii U y Ili#lict4, tltlr mill tkMltti tm to a contlnting mift froi Mmiftcturlng 
It »l# ItdMltir mi itrvict itiittrlN Mi to inttrNtlontl ctwttltlM.... 

^ ttwittitt SS tiri tvtr Mill IncrttM. At tM mm tiM. tN wrrmt trmd of Mriy ntlrNent Is 
^^^^^^^^ c^^^i^tWt 

■witrt Mill critlMl tocMlMl •kllli vlll m rttlrlm at m InerMUmly ripld rati.... 

llltMl MratlM vlll M M lacrtMlmly ilpiricaat factor la tkt CMMtltlon for tntry itvtl 



Th« Chang f no Workplace 
IN klaM af Jim la tM aarlflaN art cHaailai. 

Oterlai tM lato ifN'i aai Nrly INI'i, N allllon ai« JoM Mri crntidi only S pircmt mri In 
MBirfactariai viiit % ptrctat mti la tM mtvIm and laforaatlon industrln. 

tM Miaf tM caatvry, m attlaatai S to IS illlloa aaavfactarlng JoM vlll M rittructurid. 
Aa iMal aNMr af Mr? Im JaM vl 1 1 praMfely MctM aMalati. ... F Hhtii projtctid for tM nst 
af tM ctatary far IM aatira actamr palat to lltraatloai In tM laMr Mrkit aany tlan Mri 
Mitra tMa prat laMly. 

iM aatara af aart vlll ckaaia.»< 

^CMam la IM aatora af axlitlai JiM ar eraatlia of aw Jabs vlll llkily riqulri hlgMr liviis of 
HI I It. Itaai varMri, lailiraali (iMlvdlap aaM cu M at id vorkiri) aad otMrs sNhing tntry livil 
Jim vlll iMrtftra faea tort latoaM eaapatltloa far favir aaiklllid aad Malsklllid Jota. 

^ ly im, « aitlMtai tlirM af faar JaM vlll raaalra som idacatloa or ticMlcal training 
Myaai IIH acMal. (IM aai*ar af JtM riaalrlai colligi dtgrits is Mt ixptctid to cMngi 
siplflcaatly.l 

OCaaprtar iklili vlll ruprlM aMy a Mall part af tatol skill naalriaints, tot Msic acadialc 

^ sbllii, prallai Mlvlap, lai latarparaaMl akilli vlll M lacraaslagly iMortant. 

OMra JaM vlll M Mcwtrallnd. CaM«tor ttralMli ptnlt lastaat kciss and coaamlcatlon froa 

OlMra «lll M fiMT aataral carttr laMri. ... It vlll ... Mcom aori difficult to work up the 
raato tlraagi lafarMl aa-tM-Ja» tralalap. Ion forMlltid tralalag My M necessary. 

OjMa tlat rail « CMpatar Miad lafanatloa vlll offw iriatir aoblllty for vorkirs across indust- 
rial.... 

SHilir caapMlai ara aiaactad to caatrltoto saMtaatlally to aav Job opportunities. These sMiler 
tapltyan aft« lack tM raaaarcas far farpl tralalap proriM coaparad to larger cMloyers.... 

Ua skill JaM asMClatatf vltb aaaafaetvrlai vlll M aovlag to tM suburbs, amy froa tMIr traditional 
lacatlaa la tM eaatral dtlai. fiivaa axlstlai traaiportatloa systws. tols vlll leave unskilled uorkers In 
tM cltiai aaabia to read thasa saarcas af Mplayant. 
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Th€ I99l'i vill lee an unusually large concentration of priie age workers (2S to 44 years of age) 
leading to intense coapetition for higher level Jobs and greater interest in lateral Job opportunities to 
Increase Job satisfaction. 



The large nmrt^rs of priae age feeale workers in the workforce will require Increased child care facii- 
itiesi new or tore flexible benefit packagesi and greater flexibility in working hours. 

Wiile sMil businesses can be expected to account for the Mjority of new JobSi it is particularly 
difficult for thei to be established in predoainantly ainority, depressed, or center city areas because they 
are styaied by the unavailability of investaent capital froi coaaercial banks.... 

Coapanies will find that basic skill deficiencies (reading, writing, speaking/listening, aath) of 
Mployees will add to their costs not only through greater reaediation expenses but also through lower 
productivity, higher supervisory tiae and poorer product quality. 



Other Relevant Factors To Consider 
On the Negative Side 

Basic public data that aatches available Jobs with available workers is incoipiete. Neanwhile, budget 
cuts for data collection prograas preclude significant iaproveaents in our collection of labor aarket infor- 
■ation. 

Public sector training facilities and equipaent are often obsolete and worn out, and prospects for 
iaproveaent are Malted by budget cuts. Horeover, such equipaent is often under utilized, used by youth 
during the day, for exaaple, but not available for adult retraining at night. 



On the Positive Side 

... Overall, the current labor force is aore highly educated than ever before. It can learn new skills 
quickly and is aore willing than in the past to relocate for eaployaent. 

The nuiber of aanufacturing Jobs increased by alaost 3 ail I ion in the last 25 years although the 
percentage of Jobs in aanufacturing has declined and the trend is expected to continue.... 

Eaployers already spend an estiiated $30 billion on foraal Job training and retraining.... 

The Aaerican econoty is expected to grow over the next 10 to 15 years. Latest BLS figures indicate that 
about 16 ailMon new Jobs will be created between 1984 and 1995. During the saae tiae, the labor force is 
expected to Increase by about 15 ail I ion. These figures ... lean that the workforce will not be adequately 
prepared to perfora the newly created Jobs without a aore concerted effort by all eleients in the public and 
private sectors. 



PART 2: IMPLICATIONS FOR PRODUCTIVITY 

o lore Jobs will require not only basic skills but also problea solving, analytical and cowinlcat- 
lag skillSt yet a growing percentage of the projected new labor force entrants are expected to 
lack these skills. 

Ochaage will be the halltark of the workplace, but aany saaller businesses are too saall to provide 
fortal on site training, while eaay training facilities they aigkt use are out of date; at the 
saae tiae, aost of the workforce of the late 90's ... is already working and will need retraining. 
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^Dislocation can be expected, several aagnltudes larger than ve have known In the past.... 
Oiiore than ever both youth ami adults vlll need better InFomation on available Jobs and a better 
understanding of their aptitudes... 

if nothing Is done to address these probleiSt serious repercussions are lilcely. 

Eiployers will find It difficult to fill entry level Jobs. Finding large nuibers of youth uniotlvated 
and under educated, business light appeal for increases in iMlgration or out-source woric to other countries, 
if those options are not feasible, eiployer costs for reiedlal training and hiring young people would in- 
crease substantially, reducing business' coipetltlveness In the world sarlcet. And where opportunities to use 
outside labor Increase, we can expect large segients of our population to be left out, unable to obtain worlc. 
The effects to society of this growing underclass are obvious - Increases in welfare, criie, and unrest. 

Priie age worlcers will becoie less productive. The nature of the Jobs of lost current worlcers will 
change in the coiing decade. IF eiployers have not anticipated or prepared worlcers for these changes. Job 
losses lay occur; certainly, there will be inefficiencies In operation.... An increasing nuiber of worlcers, 
who My need or want to change careers to increase Job satisfaction or stability, lay find that public and 
private institutions are unable to provide proper guidance about the labor larlcet or offer appropriate 
training. At best this will result in losses in productivity; at worst it will lead to long-ten disloca- 
tion. 

...It is imperative that ail players In the econoiy - business, a spectrui oF agencies at all levels of 
governient, training and education institutions, labor, and conunity agencies - work together in patnership 
to ieet the labor aarket challenges of the future. 



Specific Implications to Consider 

... Private eiployers lust see training as essential to their productivity and coipetltlveness. Train- 
ing is a critical part of their business.... 

School systeis mist stress basic reading, writing and arithietic skills and the deveiopient of probiei 
solving, coiiuni eating, and teaiwork skills. Noreover, they iust develop prograis that encourage youth to 
stay in school.... 

Business, public training institutions, school systeis, private training institutions, and labor iust 
work in partnership to ensure iiniial duplication in the provision of training. Each has important roles to 
play. 

Hore foriaiized traininq will be needed to respond to rapid technological change, international 
coipetitlon, and Job rest ucturing. 

Business needs to provide or finance the training and retraining Its eipioyees need. Siaiier busi- 
nesses will often be unable to provide training, but they wist be able to use other Institutions 
in the coiiunity to ieet their needs, and these agencies iust be flexible enough to respond. 

In addition, public agencies, including the schools, will need to play a iajor role in providing 
the training necessary for new labor force entrants and the uneipioyed, segients of the population 
that business cannot be expected to serve. 

The public iust be iade aware that education, training and retraining are a vital part of working life. 
Training iust be viewed as a lifelong process.... 

The workforce will require better labor iarket inforiatlon and liproved counseling, testing, and assess- 
ient services, 
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These activities will take on increasing importance for both youth and adults. Youth (Nst be 
provided inforaation on Job opportunities as early as Junior high so they can begin to explore 
occupations. Equally as liportant* they need sound advice based on aptitude tests and otiier 
assessment tools concerning those Job areas for ^ich they may be best suited.... 

Hany aore adult workers than ever before will find thatselves in obsolete Jobs and aust be channel- 
ed effectively to new careers.... This will place greater deiands on training, testing, counsel- 
ing and labor market inforaation. 

Special efforts will be needed to assist long-teri displaced workers. 

Even with increased retraining opportunities, there will continue to be large nuabers of workers 
who will have particular probleis reentering the workforce.... 

Dislocated workers will need incoae aaintenance while they reorder their lives but there should be 
incentives to encourage thea to aove quickly to aake adjustaents. 

Workers, 55 and over, will be critical in certain occupational areas and should be encouraged to reaain 
eaployed.... 

Helfare recipients should be encouraged to enter the labor aarket. Prograas designed to provide thea 
education, training, and social services are essential. 

Many welfare recipients are willing to work but lack the requisite Job seeking skills and basic and 
technical skills necessary to obtain eaployaent.... 

The increase participation of woaen in the labor force will require iaproveaents in the provision and 
level of child care.... 

Child care facilities can ... be particularly beneficial for children froa aore disadvantaged sur- 
roundings. 

An influx of undocuaented workers will reduce the nuaber of Jobs available for Aaer lean citizens and 
legal iaaigrants. 

Host illegal iaaigrants talce Jobs in entry level positions requiring Halted basic education and 
skills - Jobs that fora the basis of part tlae work experiences for youth end Initial full tiae 
work for youth and adults with Halted skills. Vith the nuaber of these Jobs declining, not only 
will it be increasingly difficult for the nation's citizens and legal iaaigrants to enter the 
labor aarket but also the workplace will be less able to absorb the new illegal workers. 

Public transportation patterns froa the cities to surrounding suburbs should be iaproved. 

Low skill level Jobs have Increasingly shifted froa the cities to the suburbs..., while large 
nuabers of potential workers reaain within the cities.... 

Public/private partnerships will be needed to create Jobs in coaaun it ies where business would not 
noraally locate and where there Is high uneaployaent.... 

iio one agency, fira, or sector In a coaaun Ity has all the resources to create Jobs in distressed 
areas, so all aust work together. The business coaaunity can Identify training needs and contribute resourc- 
es; education and training institutions can provide suitable training; coaaunity and econoalc developaent 
agencies can offer Incentives and special Investaent opportunities; and coaaunity organizations can enlist 
volunteers and assist In econoalc developaent efforts. 
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PART 3: 



THE FUTURE CHALLENGE IN LABOR MAR KET POLICY: 
gUIDI^iqCE FOR ACfToFi 

In order to ieet the challenges of the next 15 years, our nation's eiployient policy lust be directed to 
the entire workforce and Involve all sectors — business! federal, state and local governtents; training and 
education Institutions; labor; and coiiunlty organizations. 

Eiployient policy wist encoipass not only the traditional public training prograis but also our public 
education systeis, training provided by business, training sponsored by labor, econoiic development prograis, 
labor larket inforiation systeas, counseling, testing and assessient prograis, the labor exchange systea and 
IncoM aaintenance systeis. 

To prepare for the realities of the year 2000, a nev eiployient policy lust reexaiine hov prograis, 
activities, or systeis are currently defined and deteriine hov they should be reordered, revised, or elii- 
inated. It should further identify vhat additional initiatives are needed. In the end, these prograis, 
activities or systeis should fori a comprehensive strategy that takes advantage of the relative strengths of 
each sector and avoids overlap. 

Soie of the state Job training coordinating councils under JTPA have found 40 to 60 distinct 
training prograis in their states. Current training and education prograis are disjointed, often overlapping 
and duplicating each other. 

The specific prograis and systeis that should be provided by the federal, state and local levels of 
goverment and the roles and responsibilites of the private sector and others vili need to be debated and 
discussed carefully. But, it is iiportant to begin nov so that action can be taken as soon as possible.... 



Themes Concern ''ng Governance 

The public and private iectors lust vork together in partnership at all levels. 

State. There should be a board or council at the state level, siiilar to the state council under 
JTPA but vlth lore authority, that vould be responsible for coordinating all training, education, 
econoiic developient and placeient activities in the state. State funds are iikely to be the 
predoiinant source of funding for all of these prograis, and these councils should set goals and 
establish criteria for hov the state and federal prograis should be interrelated, assure these 
criteria are let through the plan reviev process, and lonitor operations. In addition, state 
boards should evaluate prograis to detenine vhether the needs of the population are being let. 

Locsjj. k board or council at the local level, like the private industry councils under JTPA, 
should be considered to oversee all training, education, econoiic developient and placeient 
activities at the local level, regardless of funding sources. Hithin the paraieters set forth by 
the state, these boards vould coordinate planning for huian resource prograis, set local standards 
and oversee the prograis to assure that they are functioning as planned. Neibership vould be 
cross cutting, including business people; governient elected officials and representatives of 
training, education, econoiic development, velfare and labor exchange agencies; labor; and conun- 
ity groups. 

To the extent possible, boards should cover entire labor larket areas. Hhere this is not possible, 
local boards in a labor larket area should cooperate so that planning is consistent and services 
are coordinated.... 
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states should have the prliary responsibility For addressing the needs of their citizens for job train- 
ing! education! econoilc developient» welfare and Job placeient* 

States should provide the financing for prograis to leet the needs of their citizens except In 
those Instances In vhlch the needs are severe and require resources In excess of those that can be 
reasonably expected at the state level. States should set goals and coordinating criteria for 
their ovn prograis and should have the flexibility! vlthin broad paraaeters! to do so for federal 
prograis. States should set perforiance standards and hold local prograis accountable for use of 
funds. They should also evaluate prograis to assure effective coordination and to detenlne areas 
of need. 

The local level should have laxliui flexibility In designing and operating prograis. The local level 
should Identify priorities and design prograis accordingly. 

The local level should be the focus for change and refori based on local conditions. Ther^ should 
be laxliM flexibility to leet local needs. Hhlle states should have the prliary burden for 
financing prograis! local governients should also have the authority to raise funds and lake 
funding decisions. 

The federal governient should articulate national eiployient policies and facilitate state and local 
activities to carry out these policies. Federal funds should suppleient state and local resources to leet 
special needs.. 

Hhlle the design of specific approaches should occur at the local level to leet local conditions! 
the federal governient should provide technical assistance and should actively disseilnate Infor- 
■ation aiong the state and local levels to assure the cross-fertlllzatlon of Ideas. 

The federal governient should also provide resources targeted to poorer states and local areas 
Mhere needs are greatest.... 



Themes Concerning Operations 

Business lust plan strategically and assuie ujor responsibility for the training and retraining of Its 
own workers at all levels — froi entry to lanageient - and lust develop new approaches to lalntain the 
productivity and conltient of Its workforce*. 

Business has an iiportant role to play beyond Its ln*house training responsibilities to assure the 
quality of publicly funded education and training Institutions. 

Schools produce the labor force of business. Public schools mist be iiproved so that growing 
nmbers of students graduate with credentials that are reliable. Business Ims liportant responsh 
bllitles In three significant areas. It can help upgrade the facilities of the schools! assure 
that skill training prograis leet business needS! and relate the basic acadeilc Khool curriculm 
to the world of work. These efforts will contribute to lotivating youth In their school work and 
to assuring thei of a Job after graduation. 

Business should serve on local school boards; donate equipient; lend staff to help design curricu- 
lm, teach, and assist in school lanageient where needed; provide speakers; participate In teacher 
and counselor liproveient prograis, including exposure to the business world; and provide work 
experience sites. ... 

By participating on local private Industry councils or slillar boards! business can serve as a 
catalyst to bring agencies together and assure education and training efforts are coordinated and 
coipleient one another. 
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The education system has responsibility not only for developing basic skills but also for providing 
greater student awareness of the workplace and career choices. 

... School curricula should begin in elewntary school to relate basic academic knowledge to the 
working world. Beginning at the Junior high and liddle level schools, wich greater eiphasis on 
infortation about work is needed. It Is an ideal tiM to provide counseling and special courses 
that can relate a student's interests, aptitudes and skills to the labor urket. 

By high school, students should also have the opportunity to gain actual work experience through 
cooperative education or other work study prograis. For those students who will be entering the 
Job larket iMediately after high school, schools should arrange for students to receive accurate 
and coiplete labor urket inforiation.... 

GoverMent should offer incentives to business to devote greater resources to the education, training 
and retraining of its workers. 

Both busiress and society benefit froi a well trained workforce that operates at high efficiency. 
Bhile the primary responsibility for educating, training and retraining its workforce should rest 
with business, governaent should encourage efforts by offering incentives to uke these activities 
■ore financially attractive to business. 

... These include tax credits, the estabi ishient of a block investment credit for training expenses 
and the application of incentives siiilar to those offered to business for payient of health 
prniuis.... 

The public and private sectors at the state level are priMrily responsible for econoiic development. 
Federal funds should be concentrated in areas of high uneiployient and linked to Job training efforts for the 
structurally unemployed.... 

Business and government should assist workers in securing child care and in providing working conditions 
sensitive to the needs of working parents. A national policy on child care is needed to Identify the most 
appropriate responsibilities for the different levels of government.... 

Since many needing child care, such as single heads of families, have lower incomes, governments 
must respond. Options include tax incentives for business investment and income based voucher pro- 
grams for parents.... 

Public service employment should be limited to situations in which (I) other efforts to secure an 
unsubsidized Job for the individual have failed and (2) the subsidized Job will be provided for a limited 
time only, after which additional Job search and training assistance will be provided to the individual. 

States should be the primary source for public service employiient programs so they can be linked 
closely to other state programs.... 

Belfare programs should include components designed to move the able-bodied into work. Incentivies. 
rather than disincentives, to work for those on welfare should be implemented. 

Hhile training and employment programs for welfare recipients will require additional funds, states 
and cities that have implemented these programs have begun to find that the investment pays 
off. • • • 

The government should take much stronger and more effective actions to control the entry of undocumented 
workers, and employers should assist in this control effort by helping to ensure that Jobs are filled by 
American citizens and others who are legally entitled to work.... 
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Efforts to provide resources outside the norial annual appropriations process should be exailned as 
possible leans for supporting Job training and other eiployient related prograns, 

These include; tax incentives for training eaployees, eiployer/eiployee contributions to train- 
ing trust funds, revolving loan funds for individuals interested in training, and redirection of 
public pension funds for econoMlc development investients,,,. 

individuals should have flexibility to choose services and training that reflect occupational interests. 

... [Hlorker choice requires guidance and the provision of tliely labor aarket Inforiatlon, Hhlle 
prograis should be "provider neutral," there aust be quality control to assure that programs 
provide skills that are needed In the labor larket and aeet standards of performance. 



PART 4 : FACT SHEET 
Youth Unemployment 

Despite favorable deiographic trends, high uneiployient rates persist for youth. High dropout rates* 
insufficient work experience, and rising poverty rates represent foriidable obstacles to reducing this 
problei. 

In addition to the substantial problem Mlth youth uneiployient, there is also considerable youth 
undereiployient. In 1985, 156i000 teenagers wanted work but thought they couldn't find any. 
Another 781,000 wanted full-t lie Jobs, but had to settle for part time. Adding these to the 
1,468,000 unenployed youth In 1985 gives us around 2,4 ill I ion youth whose needs are presently not 
being let In the labor larket. This group represents around one-sixth of the entire youth (16-19) 
population, 

The labor larket difficulties of black idle youth are disproportionately greater than those of 
whites. Only a little lore than half of young black lales (16-19) are In the labor force; less 
than a third of thei are eiployed. One-quarter of all young black lales has never held a job at 
all. The lack of work experience aiong young black lales poses a substantial barrier to 
eiployient. 

The school dropout rate aiong youth has been growing for lore then a decade. Last year* about 
700,000 students dropped out of school, while another 300,000 were chronically absent. Children 
in poverty are 3-4 tlies lore likely to drop out than children froi lore affluent fail lies. The 
linority dropout rate Is twice as high as that for whites. In large public school districts In 
our lajor cities, where the great lajority of students coie froi poor fail lies, dropout rates 
frequently exceed 40 percent. 

Children froi fail lies with incoies below the poverty level are one-third less likely to graduate 
froi high school than their lore affluent peers, and they are less than half as likely to coiplete 
at least one year of college. Only 42.6 percent of black and 52.8 percent of white 18-21 year 
olds froi poor fail lies In 1983 had earned high school dlploias, 

A growing nuiber of children live in poverty. In 1975, 16,8 percent of ail children lived in 
faiilles with incoies below the poverty line, 8y last year, this figure had risen to 21,0 
percent, Ninority children suffer a far higher poverty rate. In 1984, 46,2 percent f black 
children and 38,7 percent of Hispanic children were poor, coipared to 16,1 percent of white 
children. Children living in feia I e -headed, single-parent fail lies suffer a luch higher rate (54 
percent in 1984) than other children (12,5 percent). 
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Adult Illiteracy 



Deficiencies In basic sl(i I Is are not I lilted to youth. Rising literacy standards In the workplace are 
leaving lany eiployed adults behind. Horeover, unemployed adults who lack basic are finding it Rore 
difficult to obtain eiployient. 

Hore than 23 ill I ion adults in the U.S. are functional illiterates, who are unable to read, write, 
or coRpute at a level that enables thei to perfori sliple tasks such as completing a Job 
application or passing a driver's test. Another 47 ■illion adults are borderline illiterates - 
able to function but not proficiently. 

Along adults, 16 percent of whites, 44 percent of blacks, and 56 percent of Hispanlcs are either 
total, functional, or larginal nonreaders. Hany included In this category were born outside the 
United States. Seventy percent of native English-speaking adult illiterates did not finish high 
school. 

Each year, an estiuted 2.3 ■illion people are added to the ranks of the functionally illiterate: 

I liliion teenagers who leave school without eleientary skills and 1.3 Rllllon non-English 
speaking arrivals. 

An estiuted IS ■Illion eiployed adults are considered functionally illiterate. Literacy 
standards are higher today than they were ten years ago. In the face of these changing standards, 

II percent of today's lanagerlal and professional workers functionally illiterate, as are 30 
percent of semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 

A national survey of eiployers found that over half of the responding companies cited problems in 
granar, spelling, punctuation, and latheiatlcs across a wide range of eiplcyees. Over two-thirds 
noted that basic skills deficiencies I lilted the coipany's ability to promote eiployees, both high 
school graduates and nongraduates. 

Illiteracy is a major barrier to reemployment. An estimated 50 to 75 percent of the unemployed in 
1982 lacked the basic skills of communication, reading, comprehending, and computing that would 
enable employers to train them for emerging Job opportunities. 



Teenage Pregnancy 

An Important element in both school dropouts and youth employment difficulties is teenage pregnancy. A 
problem for both teenage mothers and fathers, adolescent parenthood removes a growing number of teenagers 
from mainstream education and employment systems, greatly increasing their chances of falling into or 
remaining in poverty. 

Nore than I million teenagers become pregnant each year. Twelve percent of teenage girls already 
have become mothers. 

In 1983, 54 percent of all teen births were to unmarried mothers, compared to 14 percent In 1950. 
This trend, coupled with rising divorce rates among teens who do marry, means that large numbers 
of women are both single and mothers. Half of all teenage mothers are raising their children as 
single parents. 

The annual rate of teenage pregnancies in the U.S. ~ one in ten - is almost twice that found in 
France, England, and Canada. It is seven times that of the Netherlands. 
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Hinority teens aicount for 27 percent of the adolescent population, about SO percent of poor 
adolescents, and about 40 percent of the teenage MOien who give births. 



Adolescent parenthood Interrupts education and complicates enployient. r /-three percent of the 
young Moien Mho drop out of school do so because of pregnancy or larrlage. Half of all teenage 
■others Crop out of school and never return. Teens who becoie fathers are about 40 percent less 
likely to graduate froi high school, coipared to those who did not. 

Even with support fro« their fail lies, teenage parents are a distressed group. Two-thirds of all 
teen workers could not earn wages In 1984 sufficient to bring an Intact, one-lncoie faiily with a 
child out of poverty. Three-quarters of all single lothers under 25 live In poverty. 



Welfare and Work 

Persons receiving AFOC benefits face nuierous obstacles to eiployient. Since the vast lajorlty of adult AFDC 
recipients are lOthers with young chlldrent child care services are essential. Inadequate education. 
Insufficient tralnlngf and lack of work experience are lajor barriers to obtaining productive Jobs. 

In 1984 (nost recent data available), 10.8 illllon persons were receiving AFOC. Nearly 66 percent 
were children, and nost of the reialnder (91 percent) were iothers. 

The average AFDC failly In 1979 received aid for 2.1 children, coipared with 2.2 In 1977, and 3.0 
In 1969. Consequently, the average nuiber of children In AFOC fail lies does not differ luch froi 
the general population. Approxliately 60 percent of AFOC fail lies have children under age 6. 
Eighty-three percent have at least one child under 12. Consequently, lack of adequate child care 
can be a substantial barrier to eiploynent for this group. 

The total nuiber of recipients In the average AFOC fanlly has fallen froi 4.1 In 1969 to 3.2 In 
1977 and to 3.0 in 1979. This steady decline reflects both the decrease in nunber of children and 
the rise in single-parent, female-headed households. 

The iedlan age of AFOC iothers dropped sharply froi 33.1 In 1969 to 28.7 In 1979. Nore than half 
of AFOC lothers are under age 30. Seven percent were teenagers In 1979. That nuiber has 
undoubtedly Increased since then. 

Of those for whom the education level was known, around 42 percent of AFOC iothers were high 
school graduates In 1979. This represents a substantial Increase froi 33 percent In 1973. (NOTE: 
Part of the increase lay be due to nonreporting by recipients with less than a high school 
education.) Since 1979 the rise In teenage mothers on AFOC, who presuiably dropped out of school* 
nay have lowered this figure. 

In 1983 only 2.2 percent of AFOC mothers were In school, down from 3.2 In 1977. 

In 1982, 61 percent of HIN clients scored below the 8th and 9th grade level In math, and 44 
percent scored below that level In reading coipetency. 

Nearly one-fourth of AFOC iothers have never been employed. Nost of those who have, previously 
worked In occupations offering little skill training. 

Half of all AFOC mothers receive benefits for less than two years, 17 percent draw benefits for at 
least eight years. This latter group coiprlses one half of the caseload at any one time, and 
accounts for over one half of the prograi costs. 
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Displaced Workers 



A subset of the uneiployed, displaced workers received considerable attention in the early 1980s as a 
recessionary econoiy and stiff international coipetition wracked ianufacturing industries. Despite econoiic 
recovery, however, the problei persists. Growing foreign coipetition, new technologies, and changing skill 
requirements continue to leave large nuibers of workers behind. 

Between 1979 and 1984, 11.5 ill I ion U.S. workers lost their Jobs as a result plant shutdowns or 
relocations, technological liproveients, or shrinking output. Of these 11.5 iillion workers, 5.1 
ill I ion had been eiployed in the saie Job for 3 years, and were officially counted as displaced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statir^tlcs (BLS). 

The problei of displac^fd workers persists despite econoiic recovery. In I9B4, 1.3 illllon 
displaced workers were still uneiployed. Another 730,000 had dropped out of the labor force and 
were no longer counted as unemployed. 

Displaced workers are typically white lales of prime working age with a steady work history in a 
blue-collar Job in the HfJwest or Northeast. However, one-third are women, 12 percent are black, 
and IB percent are over 55. 



Less-skilled are less-educated workers are lore likely to be displaced and are more likely to have 
trouble finding a new Job. Perhaps 20 percent lack basic skills and require remedial education. 

Hachine operators, assemblers, and repairers comprised 22 percent of workers displaced between 
1979 and 1984, although these occupations account for only 7.5 percent of the workforce. 
Profess iofiS I, executive, administrative, and managerial workers, technicians, salespeople, and 
service workers were less likely to be displaced and were more likely to find replacement Jobs. 

Nearly half the displaced workers were from manufacturing industries, although manufacturing 
employs less than 20 percent of the work force. 

The costs of displaceient do no end with reemployment. Of those who found new Jobs, at least half 
took cuts in earnings. Moreover, health and pension benefits generally suffered. 



Innmigration 



The wild card in any projection of labor force growth in the coming decade is immigration. Legal immigration 
levels of slightly over half a million may account for one-quarter of the nation's population growth. 
However, illegal immigration is difficult to predict and may Increase despite legislative reforms. Foreign- 
born workers could block entry into the workforce by many of the nation's youth and adult workers. 

In recent years, legal immigration into the U.S. has been about 550,000 people per year. At this 
rate, immigrants account for around 20 percent of the annual growth in the U.S. population. If 
legal immigration continues at the same rate, and growth in the resident population continues to 
slow, the foreign born will account for an increasing share of annual population growth during the 
next decade. 



Estimates of illegal immigration vary widely. The Census Bureau estimates that 100,000 to 300,000 
undocumented settlers enter the country each year. However, these numbers reflect only those 
individuals willing to report their legal status to government enumerators. Apprehensions of 
illegal immigrants by the INS reached 1.3 million in 1985. Since this undoubtedly represents only 
Fs fraction of the total nuiber, actual levels of illegal immigration are likely to be considerably 
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higher than official est I nates. 



NeNly arrived forelgn*born residents are younger on average than native-born Aierlcans. Illegal 
iMlgrants are younger still. 

The foreign born have larger failllesi higher larrlage rates, and lower divorce rates than the 
native born. These character Istlcsi coiblned with the younger age profllei Mill lead to faster 
groMth along the Innlgrant population. 

Educational levels are varied for legal I nnl grants. A significant number have little education. 
AKong those 25 years of age and older Mho entered the country between 1970 and I980i 13 percent 
completed fewer than 5 years of school, coipared to 3 percent of the native born. In contrast. 22 
percent of recent arrivals had coipleted 4 or iore years of college, conpared to 16 percent of the 
native born. Illegal iMlgrants tend to have little formal education. Thus, education, as well 
as language, lay be a substantial barrier to eiployient aiong this growing population. 

Legal inlgrants are concentrated In a few states. Hore than half live in California, New York, 
and Texas. Ten states account for 80 percent of the total Imilgrant population; no other states 
have more than two percent of the total. The vast najorlty live In letropolltan areas. Illegal 
iMigrants tend to locate in the saie areas as the legal Imigrant population; high concentrations 
of iMlgrants tend to Increase coipetltlon for Jobs between Inmlgrant groups and between 
iMlgrants and unskilled native-born workers. 
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ATTACHMENT IX 

RECONNECTING YOUTH: 
THE NEXT STAGE OF REFORM 
(highlights)* 



FOREWORD 



The success of school refori across the nation has caused lany of us to focus on a neM set of probleis. 
Be recognize that school reforis cannot help young people who are not in school, and that lore rigorous 
curricula light discourage soie students and cause thei to drop out of school. He now lust iove to leet the 
needs of those who, despite or because of school refori, are at greater r\sk of being lost to society as 
productive Individuals. 

Be also lust recognize our responsibility to teach students the virtues of civic responsibility that are 
essential to our survival as a democracy. School refori has not dealt with this issue, and perhaps cannot. 
But either within the classrooi or beyond it, we lust find ways to teach the next generations the civic 
virtues that have sustained Aierican demcracy for two centuries.... 

THE PROBLEM 

The problei, siiply stated, is this: a growing proportion of our young people are not laklng successful 
transitions to productive adult lives. They are paying a heavy price. He, as a society, are paying a heavy 
price. In the years ahead, the costs are going to get higher. 

... Hithin that shrinking labor pool is a growing pool of "at-risk* young len and woien: people In their 
teens and early twenties who coold becoM productive citizens but lost likely will not unless soiething out 
of the ordinary happens. They have the intelligence to succeed, but they lack liportant skills, faiily 
support, discipline and the lotivation to lake it. An unconscionably disproportionate nuiber of thei are 
poor. Black and Hispanic youth. 

...Increasingly, the private sector will find itself teaching thei renedial reading, writing and 
utheiatics.... 

Our choices are clear. He can do nothing to reduce the nuibers of youth disconnecting froi school, work 
and the values and benefits they confer.... 

It would be wiser, and far less costly, to act now. A nuiber of factors suggest that the tiie is ripe: 

• Successful pablic, private and collaborative prograas for toroiog tbose young people aroand 
exist.... 

• Education refori is well onder way in every state. This loientui for change can be used to love 
refori into a lore coiprehenslve phase in which the probleis of at-risk youth can be lore 
directly addressed. 

• t[i3iness and iodostry are restroctoriny in response to a profound transformation in the world 
econoiy. That "how-to" can be shared with the schools and brought to bear on youth probleis. 

» Business Mvisorg Conission, leconncctino ro gtiit Tie next stage of Befori . Edocation Conission of tike 
Statts, Oenver, CO., October 1M5. 
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^ Interest In public service for youth Is high and growing. State, local and national service 
opportunities hold great potential for harnessing the energies of young people, developing their 
confidence and skills, and building bridges to their further education and steady eiployient. 

•Nev Institutional /oris, coiblnlng pobllc and private Interests, are being developed.... 



Hho Is At RfskI 

At-risk youth are young people vho face uncertain futures as workers and citizens. At stake Is whether 
they will Mve Into productive adult lives or fall Into patterns of chronic failure that deepen their aliena- 
tion and dependency upon the welfare systei. 

Three categories of youth are of iajor concern: 

^ The alienated. These young people are uninterested In or dissatisfied with the values repre* 
sented by school and work. ... [H]ost alienatec students coie froi the alddle classes. Nor Is 
alienation an urban problei; alienated students are everywhere. 

^The disadvantaged and alienated. These young people ... have. In addition, probleis associated 
with being econoilcally disadvantaged. A disproportionate share of these young people are 
iinorlties.... Host of thei lack basic social and acadeilc skills. Host lack failly support, 
useful networks and self-esteei. All could take strong contributions to their coMunities and 
lead productive adult lives If they got the right help at the right tine. 

^ The disadvantaged. These young people have failly support and iotivatlon to succeed, but they 
suffer froi various effects of econoiic deprivation and racial dlscrinination. 

... It is not unreasonable, ... to believe that all three of the above groups constitute lOt to ISt of 
the 16- to I9-year*old age group, nationally. In najor cities, it Is not unreasonable to estliate that half 
the high school population is at risk. He are talking about, by conservative estimate, 1,250,000 Hhlte, 
7S0,000 Black and 375,000 Hispanic 16- to 19-year-olds at risk. Addressing this issue ... is an urgent task 
central to the country's further economic and social development.... 

This is a report from members of the business community to members of the education and state policy 
communities. Its primary message Is that we have a common problem, we must address It together and we must 
address it now. 



Disconnecting From School 
About 700,000 students dropped out of school last year and another 300,000 were chronic truants.... 
Rates are much higher for minorities and the poor.... 

The problem Is not just a minority problem or an urban problem; it is widespread.... Even if the rates 
for all groups were to stabilize, the situation would be worse than it used to be: our standards for schools 
and students are getting higher. The bottom rung of the 'ladder of success' may be moving out of some 
students' reach.... 

... Host ... will drift along in a limbo that involves neither school nor promising work. 

Two-thirds of the students we are concerned about drop out because they have given up on the school as a 
vehicle for their success. They do not believe it will work for them because It hasn't worked for ther. all 
their lives.... In disconnecting from school, these teens disconnect from the values and Ideals the schools 
embody and promote. ••• 
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tmf^mH tNcUri m lAiiAiitntori c«n pridict Mkich itiidMti nHI loit liktly drop out tvtn Nhtn 
M itiiiMi Iff li tkt prlnry rain.... IlKOiwoetioA ii not • tragtdy btciuit It Mpptflii it Is « 
truMy toCMM Miy pM»lt m It cmIni for yoiri and did nothliig about It. 

.iTl^H^lJ^ ^ ^ rte««dHlo» for Uprovlng kHooIi nH I not touch tht it-rlik itudmti 

S.''"L!l'!!L*5'^'*!?"" '"^ Ht tHli* it-rUH itudwti cm Mtt th* »lth 

lit rii^t kind if Hip. hi, wltii idoolg c« tikt ipoclal Muurti to kttp ■oA-tte-tdgi* itudtnti frot 
o«tr tiw idH' »t CM tipoct dropout rattt to rlit. 

tlic umc tod Frot Mrk 

iMMltyiMt li tviily dlitribitod icron tM population.... In port, tht high ■inority untiploy- 
mk rtttt rtfltet tit ftet that ■intrltlta art ofttn conctntrtttd in artai uNrt thtrt art fautr Jobs. In 
Pdrt. tItyrtflicttlifdcttlitlliMrprtportlOMofilRorltyyoutlartwidtr-skllltd. in part, tht ratts 
rtritct NTiOM kladi of diKriiintlM aid lid of acctit to Job InforiatioA and contMtt.... 

Itart art idvtrdl iiyi youN Ptopit CM bt dlMOMitcttd froi Mrk. Ont of thti It physical t thty lay 
Ml ll«t mrt titrt art mff Icltat Jolt. 

... Mm y«M. pdrtlNlarly ■liorltltt. art trapptd in Jobs that offtr lov pay, ilnlMl or no frinot 
HMfllt mi imit dMct fdr idiMctMit.... 

A Wri llid of dliMiMctiM lapptM ubm youm ptopit lack tht bisic tkliis to do tht avallabit Jobs. 
Ht tdMlt boar priHry rttMMlblllty for tUt. Thty Mst Inturt that studtnts can rtad. uritt. handit 
iMlC MUNMIICI Md Miff pnbltM. 



9m tllMitid »Mlh ... art Mt tory IntofMttd li Mrk. Thty show llttit aiAition on tht Job.... It 
Mf H tut tit Mit liportaRt CMtrlbttiM of tclMl for thnt youth It not tht KtdMlc skills and knou- 
I?? ??f?5?.??'''J** *^ »c»Mls also iMirt to youth. Schools Mst btcoM 

Mtar it iMtlllln li itutfittt • mmo of rttptMlbllity. Mlf-dlsclpilM, rtllabliity and a capKlty for 
MThlii laraMltMly vltl ttNrt. 



lltCOMtetlOM 

^•rtpplii aid MiMloiMit ... trt iIm swtOM of undtrlying probitis uith tht nation's inttflrative 
•yitiM. Itbit twttM ilso SiNMt tlit trtdltltMl lmr\m utyi of inttgrating gtMratlons and tthnic 
triMi Into tit Mliitriai art Mdtr ttrMtt 



• Toiiiit pripMii aid dlldblrtl ratM Htt groM for ail toons, rtgardless of tthniclty and 
SMlotctMilc ititM.... iMt of tItM ttoMgtrs do not Mrry. 

• irrtitt If piivit wdtr II for drug abnt Incrttstd.... 

• 1t«i piMit Mdtr agt ti accoMt fonort tiM half of all arrtsts for serious criits.... 

• UN iMlcidt raU fdr ... tatM Incrtaatd.... 



• liatk by Micldt aong tttnagtrs Incro w td for all groups.... k tttnagtr coaits suicide every 
MalMtM. 



ItcroMM la yarti tuleidt. eriM, drag nt aM prtgMKy are Indtptndtnt pbtnoitna ulth their own 
ariflM..., lirt tIaM art all ilgn of alltiitlM aM disccMactlM. kW suggtst that failly, coMunity, 
adMl aid atbar amcla af tKlallatloi aad lattratlM art not Mrfcing m thty onct utre. 

CarUlAly, tbtrt It ttldtKt that tht tMrlcM fMily Is dMiglig...' 
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Me do not know all of the consequences of growing up in singie-parent faiilies. However, research does 
confini that various indicators of disconnection, such as dropping out, truancy, deiinquency and poor acadei- 
ic perfortance, are linked to faiiiy structure and faiiiy education support variabies.... 

Recent trends in adolescent pregnancy and parenthood are of particular concern.... Vhen coupled with 
the increasing tendency for teenagers to raise their own children, the result is an increasing nmber of 
single teenage parents.... Many of these young Mthers do not return to school. Teen parents who drop out 
place their children at risk. 

He believe that schools, social service agencies, [religious organizations,] businesses and coMMinity 
service organizations lust step in to address the needs of alienated youth and nitigate the unanticipated 
consequences of changing faiiiy structure. Since schools have been a lost powerful public integrative 
systei, schools are a good place to start. Since Jobs for young people are powerful private-sector integra- 
tors, changes should be lade in the kinds of Jobs young people get and their relation to later Jobs.... 



Reconnecting Our routh 

... Many youth are not well served by the traditional education structure. Others find the transition 
into the world of work exceedingly difficult.... Students who drop out and lack skills for eiployient are 
•ore often une^>loyed than others. They have higher crlie and delinquency rates. They pay little in taxes 
and appear tore often on welfare rolls. For corporate Aierica, and for state and local governients, they 
represent a $20 billion-a-year-ioss.... 



CHALLENGES 
To Education Leadarst^ 

... Effective early education is far les<^ costly than reiedial education. Preventing students froi 
dropping out is less costly than training dropouts. 

... [F]or high-risk youth what we are doing m does not work.... If a youngster is not responding 
to a nonal prograi, try soaething new. If that does not work, do soiething else. 

Refori MSt love into postsecondary education as well. Too iany institutions of higher education view 
the at-risk teenager as soMone else's problei. As the entry-level Job pool shrinks, so does the pool of 
potential undergraduates. 

^ ... He challenge education leaders to be as daring in their refori as the aost daring businesses 
have been in their efforts to adjust to a new world econoay. 

^ Early childhood education helps children who are at risk.... He need lore and better early 
childhood enrichaent prograas. 

^Quality after-school care ... is especially iaportant for children of poverty. 

^ As a baseline standard ... every 6th grader should be able to read, write, speak and coapute at 
a 6th grade level. Those who cannot should not be relegated to reaedial prograas that only 
repeat the pedagogy that failed the first tiae. 

^High school dropouts need opportunities to drop back in.... They need separate schools within 
schools, alternative schools that are truly alternative, work-study prograas or cooperative 
education prograas. The need for these options far exceeds their availability. 

^Secondary schools, coaaunity colleges and four-year institutions should expand cooperative 
prograas for aeeting the educational needs of their clients and create new collaborative pro- 
graas where the need Is clear. 
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To BMiiness Lesderss 



The buslneses and unions Mith whM youth uke their first contacts with t)"> world of work wst lake an 
effort to see that any youth Mho wants to work has the opportunity to do so.... Business and labor lust also 
see tc it that the early Job experiences of young people are positive experiences.... 

*Join in cooperative education prograis that connect students to role aodels in the world of 
work.... 

•Assure that the resources available through the Job Training Partnership Act and siiiiar pro- 

grMf are used to build or support successful prograis for at-risk youth. 

•See to it that every Job is an opportunity to develop character and self-esteei.... 

•Develop incentives for eiployees to stay in school, go back to school or go on to further 
schooling. 

•Develop networks and contact with public and private organizations that specialize in training 
at-risk youth for specific Jobs.... 

•Develop transportation options that link young people to Jobs.... 

• Provide opportunities for employees to work with schools and prograis that turn troubled young 
people around. Donate in-kind services, facilities and lateriais to prograis that work. 

•Get behind schools that deionstrate sound unageient, clear goals and positive results.... 

•Sponsor sninars on business expertise useful to schools attesting to restructure.... 

•fori business advisory councils, roundtabies and other forms for discourse on public policy 
issues.... 



To Policy Hakersr 

... Create the incentives. Reiove the barriers.... Revaip state and federal prograis for at-risk youth 
where they are not accoiplishing their aiis. Coordinate youth prograis and develop opportunities for all 
youth to work, either in private-sector Jobs or in public service prograis. 

... This country is undergoing profound econoiic, social and deiographic transfonations that will 
insure continued pressure on our schools and businesses to be lore productive, lore creative and lore respon- 
sive every year than they were the year before.... 

•Develop coMunity and state service opportunities to deal with uneiployed, underskiiled, ideal- 
istic or disconnected youth all at the saie tiie.... 

•Create incentives for widespread adaptation and replication of successful youth education, 
eiployient and service prograis. 

•Coordinate prograis to laxiiize incentives and eliiinate barriers.... 

•Consider new structures and procedures for effecting the transition froi school to work or other 
productive pursuites.... Hany at-risk youth iack the knowledge and sophistication required In 
Mking the transition froi school to future work and teaming opportunities. Young people today 
need lore and better guidance than ever before. 

... The keys to dealing effectively with this problN are leadership and collaboration. There is no 
single answer, no single or siiple solution to the probieis of at-risk youth. He know that schools can and 
lust play lajor roies in any collaborative approaches to these probieis. If they cannot do so In their 
present Institutionai fon, then they Mst be flexible enough to find new and better ways to integrate at- 
risk youth into the lainstreai. 
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ATTACHMENT X 



jobs for KOuHiA^hicago 

67 East Madison Street Room 1900, Chicago. IL60603 [312)782-2086 



A DESCRIPTION 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of Jobs for Youth/Chicago is to help young len and woien froi poor fail lies becoae self- 
reliantt independent and self-supporting adult leibers of the conunity. The prograi vorlcs with youth who 
are between the ages of 16 and 21 years who are no longer in school. One leans of carrying out the lission 
is by assisting young clients to prepare for, find and Iceep Jobs in area business and industry. Also, It 
provides reiedial acadeiic instruction and G.E.O. preparation where appropriate. All services to the young 
people Mho coie for help are intended to develop those qualities necessary for self-sufficiency. 

A key to Jobs for Youth's effectiveness is that it offers every enrollee two full years of supportive 
services to assist with Job changes, proaotionst resolution of job-related probleis, reiedial education, and 
school enrol lient. " He believe that this continuity of service and suppor t is critical at a tiie when our 
vouno clients are striving to becoic independent adults ." 

All efforts have one unifying theie: To enable these youths to becoie fully participatingt self-reliant 
working leibers of the conunity. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE SERVED 

Host of the disadvantaged young people who coie to Jobs for Youth/Chicago for help, and who are served 
by the nonprofit, charitable organization, are Hinorities. Here the rate of eiployient for Hinority youths 
has declined in the past 12 years, while the eiployient rate aaong white youths has risen during the saie 
period (U.S. Oepartient of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics). This disturbing fact has special leaning for 
Chicago which has a 55 percent school dropout rate and a predoiinantly Hinority youth population (Chicago 
Reporteri Nay 19B0). Siiply put, large nmbers of Chicago's young people - again, Mst of thei Hinorities 
- are growing to adulthood lacking fundaiental skills that are prerequisites to any career growth. 

Further, there are vgrv few alternatives currently available to this large out-of-school population to 
assist these young people. Because of these realities, coibined with decreasing governient support of 
prograis for these youths, it is expected that their participation in Chicago's labor larket will continue to 
decline or, at best, reiain well under the national rate. Also, unless at soie point, acadeiicallv deficient 
young workers laster reading* lath and conunications sk<11s» these deficiencies will beco ie perianent 
barriers severely liiiting both the range of work they can perfori and their career options. 

THE JOBS FOR YOUTH PROGRAH 

The prograi has three basic coiponents: D The Learning Center, 2) Counseling Services, and 3) Eiployer 
Services. Each unit works closely with the other two, and each has a specific function with respect to both 
the youths and the eiployers who hire the prograi's young people. 

Jobs for Youth/Chicago, which depends largely on corporations, foundations and individuals for operating 
support, offers its services free of charge to both the youths and eiployers with whoi it works. 

Uhen a youth applies to the prograi, he or she is assigned a counselor (Counseling Services) who 
explains the prograi to the youth, including what is expected of the young lan or woian and what he or she 
lay expect of the prograi. 
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Next, the youth is enrolled In a three week Pre-Eiployien t MorkshoP t The Vorkshop offers a coiprehen- 
sive curriculua covering the basic prerequisites needed to get and hold any Job. Until the youth success- 
fully coapletes the Horkshop, no action will be taken with respect to helping her or hli to find a Job. 
Attendance and participation are paraaount for successful completion of the Horkshop. Acadealc skills will 
neither help nor hinder a youth's perfornance In the Horkshop. Concurrently* Horkshop personnel may be 
working with a ilx of highly literate* articulate youths as well as slower learners. 

The counselors use the Horkshop perforunce records of the young enrol lees as a basis for their efforts 
to help the youths becoae ' work ready' - that Is* to assure that the youth Is adequately prepared to 
successfully gain and hold a Job. Soae youths are work ready as soon as they have finished the Horkshop. 
Others need substantia] additional preparation. This may range froi counseling toward appropriate dress and 
behavior on through 'survival' nth or reading instruction in order that the youth can properly fill out an 
application fori. For the latter* the counselor will refer the youth to the Learning Center for remediation 
of this problem. 

In addition to its remedial services* the Learning Center also operates a 6.E.D. preparation program 
open to all enrol lees. And the Center is structured in such a way that the learner can continue studying 
even after he or she has begun working. 

In regard to employment assistance* Jobs for Youth acts as a broker between youths who want to work and 
employers who have unsubsidized Jobs that need to be filled. For example* one young man from Chicago's far 
west side Austin neighborhood secured a Job at a major Loop bank with the help of Jobs for Youth. Hithout 
Its preparation and guidance* It is doubtful whether he would have considered seeking work in the Loop* 
especially at a major bank. 

Hhen the counselor feels that the youth Is 'work ready*' the counselor will advise an Employer Services 
Representative as to the youth's work-related qualities and Interests. The Employer Services Representative 
is charged with the task of locating an appropriate Job opening* presently from among about 350 Chicago area 
employers. Depending upon the youth's age* skills and experience* the placement may range from that of a 
restaurant busbby to a Job with a major retailer* bank or factory. 

Usually* the Employer Representative speaks with the prospective employer after the Job interview and 
advises the counselor on the outcome. The counselor then discusses the results with the youth. Once the 
youth is hired* the counselor maintains regular contact in order to head off problems and offer support when 
needed. If the youth has an unsuccessful interview* the counselor uses this experience as a basis to prepare 
the youth for the next Interview* and so on* until the youth Is placed. 

After the placement has been made* the counselor will contact the youth every week during the first 
month of employment* and monthly thereafter* to monitor the young worker's progress on the Job* as well as to 
help her or him to resolve Job-related problems as they occur. Often* the counselor may take the initiative 
In helping the youth get a promotion or a better Job. Thus* in this regard* about one-third of the place- 
ments will be 'upgraded*' that is* moved to better Jobs with the help of Jobs for Youth. 

In a 12-month period the program will place more than 600 youths In Jobs. A comprehensive study of 
youth programs commissioned by the U.S. Department of Labor found the Jobs for Youth program to be extremely 
effective in preparing and placing this hard-to-employ group In full-time Jobs. 

SUMMARY 

Jobs for Youth offers two years of supportive services to enrol lees* helping them to prepare for* find 
and keep unsubsidized Jobs and to correct the academic deficiencies they may have. All of these free 
services are directed towards helping each enrol lee to become an independent and self-sufficient adult. 
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Business Advisory Comisslon 
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College Entrance Exaiination Board 
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College Entrance Exaiination Board 

Here They Coie» Ready or Hot , 
Education Heeic 
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Progress 
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Reeaplovlng Displaced Adults (Suaaarvl. 
Office of Technology Assessaent 
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